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Art. I.—SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 







More than enough has perhaps been said in disparagement 
of the eighteenth century. It is not therefore to speak more 
evil of that much-abused time, but merely to note an obvious 
fact, if we say that its main tendency was towards the outward 
and the finite. Just freed from the last ties of feudalism, 
escaped too from long religious conflicts which had resulted in 
war and revolution, the feelings of the British people took a 
new direction : the nation’s energies were wholly turned to the 
pacific working out of its material and industrial resources. 
Let us leave those deep, interminable questions, which lead only 
to confusion, and let us stick to plain, obvious facts, which can- 
not mislead, and which yield such comfortable results. This 
was the genius and temper of the generation that followed the 
glorious Revolution. Nor was there wanting a man to give 
definite shape and expression to this tendency of the national 
mind. Locke, a shrewd and practical man, who knew the 
world, furnished his countrymen with a way of thinking singu- 
larly in keeping with their then temper; a philosophy which, 
discarding abstruse ideas, fashioned thought mainly out of the 
senses ; an ethics founded on the selfish instincts of pleasure 
and pain; and a political theory which, instead of the theo- 
cratic dreams of the Puritans, or the divine right of the High- 
Churchmen, or the historic traditions of feudalism, grounded 
government on the more prosaic but not less unreal phantasy 
of an original contract. This whole philosophy, however 
inconsistent with what is noblest in British history, was so 
congenial a growth of the British soil, that no other has ever 
struck so deep a root, or spread so wide and enduring an influ- 
ence. But this process, introduced by Locke for the purpose of 
moderating the pretensions of human thought, came to be 
gloried in by his followers as its highest achievement. The 
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half century after Locke was no doubt full of mental activity in 
certain directions. It saw Physical Science attain its highest 
triumph in the Newtonian discoveries ; History studied after a 
certain manner by votaries more numerous than ever before ; 
and the new science of Political Economy created. But while 
these fields were thronged with busy inquirers, and though 
Natural Theology was much argued and discussed, yet from the 
spiritual side of all questions, from the deep things of the soul, 
from men’s living relations to the eternal world, educated thought 
seemed to turn instinctively away. The guilds of the learned, 
as by tacit consent, either eschewed these subjects altogether, 
or, if they were constrained to enter on them, they had laid down 
for themselves certain conventional limits, beyond which they 
did not venture. On the other side of these lay mystery, en- 
thusiasm, fanaticism—spectres abhorred of the wise and prudent. 
How entirely the mechanical philosophy had saturated the age, 
may be seen from the fact that Wesley, the leader of the great 
spiritual counter-movement of last century, the preacher of 
divine realities to a generation fast bound in sense, yet in the 
opening of his sermon on faith indorses the sensational theory, 
and declares that to man in his natural condition sense is the 
only inlet of knowledge. 

The same spirit which pervaded the philosophy and theology 
of that era is apparent not less in its poetry and literature. 
Limitation of range, with a certain perfectness of form, content- 
ment with the surface-view of things, absence of high imagina- 
tion, repression of the deeper feelings, man looked at mainly on 
his conventional side, careful descriptions of manners, but no open 
vision,—these are the prevailing characteristics. Doubtless the 
higher truth was not even then left without its witnesses, 
Butler and Berkeley in speculation, Burns and Cowper in 
poetry, Burke in political philosophy,—these were either the 
criers in the wilderness against the idols of their times, or the 
prophets of the new truth that was being born. Men’s thoughts 
cannot deal earnestly with many things at once; and each age 
has its own work assigned it ; and the work of the eighteenth 
century was mainly one of the utilitarian understanding, one of 
active but narrow intelligence, divorced from imagination, from 
deep feeling, from reverence, from spiritual insight. And when 
this one-sided work was done, the result was isolation, indi- 
vidualism, self-will; the universal in thought lost sight of, the 
universal in ethics denied ; everywhere, in speculation as in 
practice, the private will dominant, the Universal Will forgot- 
ten. To exult over the ignorant past, to glory in the wonderful 
present, to have got rid of all prejudices, to have no strong 
beliefs except in material progress, to be tolerant of all things 
but fanaticism, this was its highest boast. And though this 
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self-complacent wisdom received some rude shocks in the crash 
of revolution with which its peculiar era closed, and though the 
soul and spirit that are in man, long unheeded, then once more 
awoke and made themselves he: rd, ‘that one-sided and soulless 
intelligence, if weakened, was not destroyed. It was carried over 
into this century in the brisk but barren criticism of the early 
Edinburgh Review. And at this very moment there are sym- 
ptoms enough on every side that the same spirit, after having 
received a temporary repulse, is again more than usually alive. 
The same manner of thought which we have attempted to 
describe as it existed in our own country, dominated in others 
during the same period. So well is it known in Germany that 
they have a name for it, which we want. They call it by a 
term which means the Illumination or Enlightenment, and they 
have marked the notes by which it is known. Some who are 
deep in German lore tell us that Europe has produced but one 
power really counteractive of this Illumination, or tyranny of 
the mere understanding, and that is, the philosophy of Kant 
and Hegel. And they affect no small scorn for any attempt at 
reaction, which has originated elsewhere. Nevertheless, at the 
turn of the century, there did arise nearer home men who felt 
the defect in the thought of the preceding age, and did much to 
supply it; who strove to base philosophy on principles of uni- 
versal reason ; and who, into thought and sentiment dwarfed 
and starved by the effects of Enlightenment, poured the inspira- 
tion of soul and spirit. The men who mainly did this in Eng- 
land were Wordsworth and Coleridge. These are the native 
champions of spiritual truth against the mechanical philosophy 
of the Illumination. Of the former of the two we took occa- 
sion to speak not long since in this Review. In something of 
the same way we propose to place now before our readers 
some account of the friend of Wordsworth, whom his name 
naturally recalls, a man not less original nor remarkable than 
he—Samuel Taylor Coleridge. And yet, though the two were 
friends, and shared together many mental sympathies, between 
the lives and characters of the philosophic poet and the 
poetic philosopher there was more of contrast than of likeness. 
The one, robust and whole in body as in mind, resolute in will, 
and single in purpose, knowing little of books and of other men’s 
thoughts, and caring less for them, set himself, with his own 
unaided resources, to work out the great original vein of poetry 
that was within him, and stopt not, nor turned aside, till he 
had fulfilled his task, had enriched English literature with a 
new poetry of the deepest and purest ore, and thereby made the 
world for ever his debtor. The other, master of an ampler and 
more varied, though not richer field, of quicker sympathies, less 
self-sustained, but touching life and thought at more numerous 
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points, eager to know all that other men had thought and 
known, and working as well on a basis of wide erudition as on 
his own internal resources, but with a body that did him griev- 
ous wrong, and frustrated, not obeyed, his better aspirations, 
and a will faltering and irresolute to follow out the behests of 
his surpassing intellect, he but drove in a shaft here and there 
into the vast mine of thought that was in him, and died leaving 
samples rather of what he might have done, than a full and 
rounded achievement,—yet samples so rich, so varied, so sug- 
gestive, that to thousands they have been the quickeners of 
new intellectual life, and that to this day they stand unequalled 
by anything his country has since produced. In one point, 
however, the friends are alike. They both turned aside from 
professional aims, devoted themselves to pure thought, set 
themselves to counter-work the mechanical and utilitarian bias 
of their time, and became the great spiritualizers of the thought 
of their countrymen, the fountain-heads from which has flowed 
most of what is high and unworldly and elevating in the 
thinking and speculation of the succeeding age. 

It is indeed strange, that of Coleridge’s philosophy, once so 
much talked of, and really so important in its influence, no com- 
prehensive account has been ever attempted. The only attempt 
in this direction that we know of, is that made six years after 
Coleridge’s death, and now more than twenty years ago, by one 
who has since become the chief expounder of that philosophy 
which Coleridge laboured all his life to refute. In his well- 
known essay, Mr. Mill, while fully acknowledging that no other 
Englishman, save only his own teacher Bentham, had left so 
deep an impress on his age, yet turns aside from making a full 
survey of Coleridge’s whole range of thought, precluded, as he 
confesses, by his own radical opposition to Coleridge’s funda- 
mental principles. After setting forth clearly the antagonistic 
schools of thought which, since the dawn of philosophy, have 
divided opinion as to the origin of knowledge, and after declar- 
ing his own firm adhesion to the sensational school, and his 
consequent inability to sympathize with Coleridge’s metaphysical 
views, he passes from this part of the subject, and devotes the 
rest of his essay mainly to the consideration of Coleridge as 
a political philosopher. This, however, is but one, and that by 
no means the chief department of thought, to which Coleridge 
devoted himself. Had Mr. Mill felt disposed to give to the 
other and more important of Coleridge’s speculations,—his 
views on metaphysics, on morals, and on religion,—as well as to 
his criticisms and his poetry, the same masterly treatment which 
he has given to his politics, any further attempt in that direction 
might have been spared. But it is characteristic of Mr. Mill, 
that, though gifted with a power which no other writer of his 
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school possesses, of entering into lines of thought, and of appa- 
rently sympathizing with modes of feeling, most alien to his own, 
he still, after the widest sweep of appreciation, returns at last 
to the ground from which he started, and there entrenches him- 
self within his original tenets as firmly as if he had never caught 
a glimpse of other and higher truths, with which his own prin- 
ciples are inconsistent. 

Before we enter on the intellectual result of Coleridge’s labours, 
and inquire what new elements he has added to British thought, 
it may be well to pause for a moment, and review briefly the 
well-known circumstances of his life. This will not only add a 
human interest to the more abstract thoughts which follow, but 
may perhaps help to make them better understood. And if, in 
contrast with the life of Wordsworth, and with its own splendid 
promise, the life of Coleridge is disappointing even to sadness, 
it has not the less for that a mournful interest ; while the union 
of transcendent genius with infirmity of will and irregular 
impulses, the failure and the penitential regret, lend to his story 
a humanizing, even a tragic, pathos, which touches our common 
nature more closely than any gifts of genius. 


The vicarage of Ottery St. Mary’s, Devonshire, was the birth- 
place and early home of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. As in Words- 


worth, we said that his whole character was in keeping with his 
native Cumberland-—the robust northern yeoman, only touched 
with genius—so the character of Coleridge, as far as it had any 
local hue, seems more native to South England. Is it fanciful 
to imagine that there was something in that character which 
accords well with the soft mild air, and the dreamy loveliness that 
rests on the blue coombes and sea-coves of South Devon? He 
was born on the 21st of October 1772, the youngest child of ten 
by his father’s second marriage with Anne Bowdon, said to have 
been a woman of strong practical sense, thrifty, industrious, very 
ambitious for her sons, but herself without any “tincture of let- 
ters.” Plainly not from her, but wholly from his father, did 
Samuel Taylor take his temperament. The Rev. John Coleridge, 
sometime head-master of the Free Grammar School, afterwards 
vicar of the parish of Ottery St. Mary’s, is described as, for his 
age, a great scholar, studious, immersed in books, altogether un- 
knowing and regardless of the world and its ways, simple in 
nature and primitive in manners, heedless of passing events, and 
usually known as “the absent man.” In a Latin grammar which 
he wrote for his pupils, he changed the case which Julius 
Cesar named, from the ablative to the Quale-quare-quiddi- 
tive, just as his son might have done had he ever taken to writing 
grammars. He wrote dissertations on portions of the Old Tes- 
tament, showing the same sort of discursiveness which his son 
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afterwards did on a larger scale. In his sermons, he used to 
quote the very words of the Hebrew Scriptures, till the country 
people used to exclaim admiringly, “ How fine he was! He gave 
us the very words the Spirit spoke in.” Of his absent fits and 
his other eccentricities many stories were long preserved in his 
own neighbourhood, which Coleridge used to tell to his friends at 
Highgate, till the tears ran down his face at the remembrance. 
Among other well-known stories, it is told that once when he 
had to go from home for several days, his wife packed his 
portmanteau with a shirt for each day, charging him strictly 
to be sure and use them. On his return, his wife, on open- 
ing the portmanteau, was surprised to find no shirts there. 
On asking him to account for this, she found that he had 
duly obeyed her commands, and had put on a shirt every 
day, but each above the other. And there were all the 
shirts, not in the portmanteau, but on his own back. With 
all these eccentricities, he was a good and unworldly Christian 
pastor, much beloved and respected by his own people. Though 
Coleridge was only seven years old when his father was taken 
away by a sudden death, he remembered him to the last with 
deep reverence and love, “O that I might so pass away, if, 
like him, I were an Israelite without guile! The image of my 
father—my revered, kind, learned, simple-hearted father—is ¢ 
religion to me.” 

During his childhood, he tells us, he never took part in the 
plays and games of his brothers, but sought refuge by his mother’s 
side to read his little books and listen to the talk of his elders. 
If he played at all it was at cutting down nettles with a stick, 
and fancying them the seven champions of Christendom. He 
had, he says, the simplicity and docility of a child, but he never 
thought or spoke as a child. 

But his childhood, such as it was, did not long last. At the 
age of nine he was removed to a school in the heart of London, 
Christ’s Hospital, “an institution,” says Charles Lamb, “to keep 
those who yet hold up their heads in the world from sinking.” 
The presentation to this charity school, no doubt a great thing 
for the youngest of so many sons, was obtained through the 
influence of Judge Buller, formerly one of his father’s pupils. 
“O what a change,” writes Coleridge in after years, “from home 
to this city school: depressed, moping, friendless, a poor 
orphan, half-starved !”’ Of this school Charles Lamb, the school 
companion, and through life the firm friend of Coleridge, has 
left two descriptions in his delightful Essays. Everything in 
the world has, they say, two sides ; certainly Christ’s Hospital 
must have had. One cannot imagine any two things more un- 
like than the picture which Lamb draws of the school in his 
first essay and that in the second. The firsi sets forth the look 
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which the school wore to Lamb himself, a London boy, with his 
family close at hand, ready to welcome him at all hours, and 
ready to send him daily supplies of additional food, and with 
influential friends among the trustees, who, if he had wrongs, 
would soon see them righted. The second shows the stepdame 
side it turned on Coleridge, an orphan from the country, with 
no friends at hand, moping, half-starved, “for in those days the 
food of the Blue-coats was cruelly insufficient for those who had 
no friends to supply them.” Any one who cares to see these 
things sketched off as no other could sketch them, may turn to 
Lamb’s essay, Christ's Hospital Five-and-Thirty Years Ago. 
“To this late hour of my life,” he represents Coleridge as say- 
ing, “I trace impressions left by the recollection of those friend- 
less holidays. The long warm days of summer never return, 
but they bring with them a gloom from the haunting memory 
of those whole-day leaves, when, by some strange arrangement, 
we were turned out for the livelong day upon our own hands, 
whether we had friends to go to or none. I remember those 
bathing excursions to the New River. How merrily we would 
sally forth into the fields, and strip under the first warmth of 
the sun, and wanton like young dace in the streams, getting us 
appetites for noon, which those of us that were penniless (our 
scanty morning crust long since exhausted) had not the means 
of allaying ; the very beauty of the day, and the exercise of the 
pastime, and the sense of liberty setting a keener edge upon ; 
them! How faint and languid, finally, we would return to- 
wards nightfall to our desired morsel, half-rejoicing, half-reluc- 
tant that the hours of our uneasy liberty had expired.” In one 
of these bathing excursions Coleridge swam the New River in his 
clothes, and let them dry in the fields on his back. This laid 
the first seeds of those rheumatic pains and that prolonged 
bodily suffering which never afterwards left him, and which 
did so much to frustrate the rich promise of his youth. 

In the lower school at Christ’s the time was spent in idle- 
ness, and little was learnt. But even then Coleridge was a 
devourer of books, and this appetite was fed by a strange acci- 
dent, which, though often told, must here be repeated once again. 
One day as the lower schoolboy walked down the Strand, going 
with his arms as if in the act of swimming, he touched the 
pocket of a passer-by. “What, so young and so wicked!” ex- 
claimed the stranger, at the same time seizing the boy for a 
pickpocket. “I am not a pickpocket; I only thought I was 
Leander swimming the Hellespont.” The capturer, who must 
have been a man of some feeling, was so struck with the 
answer, and with the intelligence as well as simplicity of the 
boy, that instead of handing him over to the police, he sub- 
scribed to a library, that thence Coleridge might in future get 
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his fill of books. In a short time he read right through the 
catalogue and exhausted the library. While Coleridge was thus 
idling his time in the lower school, Middleton, an elder boy, 
afterwards writer on the Greek article and Bishop of Calcutta, 
found him one day sitting in a corner and reading Virgil by 
himself, not as a lesson, but for pleasure. Middleton reported 
this to Dr. Bowyer, then head-master of the school, who, on 
questioning the master of the lower school about Coleridge, was 
told that he was a dull scholar, could never repeat a single rule 
of syntax, but was always ready to give one of his own. Hence- 
forth Coleridge was under the head-master’s eye, and soon 
passed into the upper school to be under his immediate care. 
Dr. Bowyer was one of the stern old disciplinarians of those 
days, who had boundless faith in the lash. Coleridge was one 
of those precocious boys who might easily have been converted 
into a prodigy, had that been the fashion at the time. But, 
“thank Heaven,” he said, “I was flogged instead of flattered.” 
He was so ordinary looking a boy, with his great black head, 
that Bowyer, when he had flogged him, generally ended with an 
extra cut, “ For you are such an ugly fellow.” When he was 
fifteen, Coleridge, in order to get rid of school, wished to be 
apprenticed to a shoemaker and his wife, who had been kind to 
him. On the day when some of the boys were to be appren- 
ticed to trades, Crispin appeared and sued for Coleridge. The 
head-master, on hearing the proposal, and Coleridge’s assent, 
hurled the tradesman from the room with such violence, that 
had this last been litigiously inclined, he might have sued the 
doctor for assault. And so Coleridge used to joke, “I lost the 
opportunity of making safeguards for the understandings of 
those who will never thank me for what I am trying to do in 
exercising their reason.” 

While Coleridge was at school, one of his brothers was 
attending the London Hospital, and from his frequent visits 
there the Blue-coat boy imbibed a love of surgery and doctor- 
ing, and was for a time set on making this his profession. He 
devoured English, Latin, and Greek “books of medicine voraci- 
ously, and had by heart a whole Latin medical dictionary. But 
this dream gave way, or led on to rage for metaphysics, which 
set him on a course of abstruse reading, and finally landed him 
in Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary, after perusing which, he 
sported infidel. When this new turn reached Bowyer’s ears, he 
sent for Coleridge. “So, sirrah! you are an infidel, are you ? 
Then I'll flog your infidelity out of you.” So saying, the doctor 
administered the sev erest, and, as Coleridge used ‘to say, the only 
just flogging he ever received. 

Of this stern scholastic Lamb has left the following portrait :— 

“ He had two wigs, both pedantic, but of different omen. The one 
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serene, smiling, powdered, betokening a mild day. The other, an old 
discoloured, unkempt, angry caxon, denoting frequent and bloody 
execution. Woe to the school when he made his morning appearance 
in his ‘ Passy,’ or passionate wig. Nothing was more common than to 
see him make a headlong entry into the schoolroom from his inner 
recess or library, and with turbulent eye, singling out a lad, roar out, 
‘’Ods my life, sirrah (his favourite adjuration), I have a great mind to 
whip you,’ then with as retracting an impulse fling back into his lair, 
and then, after a cooling relapse of some minutes (during which all 
but the culprit had totally forgotten the context), drive headlong out 
again, piecing out his imperfect sense, as if it had been some devil’s 
litany, with the expletory yell, ‘and I will, too.’ In his gentler moods 
he had resort to an ingenious method, peculiar, for what I have heard, 
to himself, of whipping a boy and reading the Debates at the same 
time—a paragraph and a lash between.” . . . “ Perhaps,” adds 
Lamb, “ we cannot dismiss him better than with the pious ejaculation 
of Coleridge (the joke was no doubt Lamb’s own) when he heard that 
his old master was on his deathbed, ‘ Poor J. B., may all his faults be 
forgiven, and may he be wafted to bliss by little cherub boys, all head 
and wings, with no bottoms to reproach his sublunary infirmities.’ ” 


How much of all this may be Lamb’s love of fun one cannot 
say. Coleridge always spoke of Dr. Bowyer with grateful affec- 
tion. In his literary life he speaks of having enjoyed the in- 
estimable advantage of a very sensible, though severe master ; 
one who taught him to prefer Demosthenes to Cicero, Homer 
and Theocritus to Virgil, and Virgil to Ovid ; who accustomed 
his pupils to compare Lucretius, Terence, and the purer poems of 
Catullus, not only with “the Roman poets of the silver, but even 
with those of the Augustan era, and on grounds of plain sense 
and universal logic, to see the superiority of the former in the 
truth and nativeness both of their thoughts and diction.” This 
doctrine was wholesome though rare in those days, not so 
common even now, so much so that some have supposed that 
in these and other lessons with which Coleridge credited Dr. 
Bowyer, he was but reflecting back on his master from his own 
after thoughts. 

While Coleridge was being thus wholesomely drilled in the 
great ancient models, his own poetic power began to put forth 
some buds. Up to the age of fifteen, his school verses were not 
beyond the mark of a clever schoolboy. At sixteen, however, 
the genius cropped out. The first ray of it appears in a short 
allegory, written at the latter age, and entitled “Real and 
Imaginary Time.” The cpening lines are— 


“On the wide level of a mountain’s head, 
I knew not where; but ’twas some faery place.” 


In that short piece, short and slight as it is, there is a real 
touch of his after spirit and melody. 
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During those years when he was in the upper school, meta- 
physics and controversial theology struggled for some time with 
poetry for the mastery; but at last, under the combined influ- 
ence of a first love and of Bowles’ poems, he was led clear of the 
bewildering maze, and poetry for some years was paramount. 
It may seem strange now that Bowles’ sonnets and early poems, 
which Coleridge then met with for the first time, should have pro- 
duced on him so keen an impression of novelty. But so it often 
happens that what was, on its first appearance, quite original, 
looked back upon in after years, when it has been absorbed into 
the general taste, seems to lose more than half its freshness. There 
can be no doubt of the powerful effect that Bowles had on Cole- 
ridge’s dawning powers ; that he opened the young poet’s eyes to 
what was false and meretricious in the courtly school from Pope 
to Darwin, and made him feel that here, for the first time in con- 
temporary poetry, natural thought was combined with natural 
diction—heart reconciled with head. To these who care for 
these things, it would be worth while to turn to the first chapter 
of Coleridge’s Literary Life, and see there the first fermenting of 
his poetic taste and principles. But during those last school 
years, while his mind was thus expanding, and while his exist- 
ence was a more tolerable, in some respects even a happy one, 
he was suffering much in that body, in which throughout life he 
had to endure so much. Full half his time from seventeen to 
eighteen was passed in the sick-ward, afflicted with jaundice 
and rheumatic fever, inherent it may be in his constitution, 
but doubtless not lessened by those swimmings over the New 
River in his clothes. But, above these sufferings, which were 
afterwards so heavily to weigh him down, Coleridge, during his 
early years, had a buoyancy of heart which enabled him to rise, 
and to hide them from ordinary observers. Having dwelt thus 
long on Coleridge’s school-days, because they are very fully 
recorded, and contain as in miniature both the strength and the 
weakness of the full-grown man, we may close them with 
Lamb’s description of Coleridge as he appeared in retrospect of 
Lamb’s school companions :— 


“Come back to my memory like as thou wert in the dayspring of 
thy fancies, with hope like a fiery column before thee—the dark pillar 
not yet turned—Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Logician, Metaphysician, 
Bard! How have I seen the casual passer through the cloisters stand 
still, entranced with admiration (while he weighed the disproportion 
between the speech and the garb of the young Mirandula), to hear thee 
unfold, in thy deep and sweet intonations, the mysteries of Iamblichus 
or Plotinus ; for even then thou waxedst not pale at such philosophic 
draughts; or reciting Homer in his Greek, or Pindar; while the walls 
of the old Grey Friars re-echoed the accents of the inspired charity 
boy!” 
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It is hardly possible to conceive two school times more un- 
like than this of Coleridge at Christ’s, pent into the heart of 
London city, and that of Wordsworth at Hawkshead, free of 
Esthwaite Mere, and all the surrounding solitudes. And yet 
each, as well in habits and teaching as in outward scenery and 
circumstance, answer strangely to the characters and after lives 
of the two friends. 

Coleridge entered Jesus College, Cambridge, in February 
1791, just. a month after Wordsworth had quitted the Univer- 
sity. On neither of the poets did their University life leave 
much impression. For neither was that the place and the hour. 
Coleridge for a time, under the influence of his elder friend 
Middleton, was industrious, read hard, and obtained the prize 
for the Greek Sapphic ode. It was on some subject about 
slavery, and was better in its thoughts than its Greek. After- 
wards he tried for the Craven Scholarship, in which contest 
his rivals were Keate, afterwards head-master of Eton, Bethell, 
who became an M.P. for Yorkshire, and Butler, the future hee id 
of Shrewsbury School and Bishop of Lichfield, who won the 
scholarship. Out of sixteen or seventeen competitors, Coleridge 
was selected along with these three; but he was not the style 
of man to come out great in University competitions. He had 
not that exactness and readiness which are needed for these 
trials; and he wanted entirely the competitive ardour which is 
with many so powerful an incentive. After this there is no 
more notice of regular work. His heart was elsewhere—in 
poetry, with Bowles for guide; in philosophy, with Hartley, 
who had belonged to his own college, for master; and in 
politics, which then filled all ardent young minds even to pas- 
sionate intoxication. For the French Revolution was then in 
its first frenzy, promising liberty, virtue, regeneration to the old 
and outworn world, Into that vortex of boundless hope and 
wild delirium what high-minded youth could keep from plung- 
ing ¢ ? Not Coleridge. “In the general conflagration,” he writes, 

“my feelings and imagination “did not remain unkindled. I 
should have been ashamed rather than proud of myself if they 
had.” Pamphlets were pouring from the press on the great 
subjects then filling all men’s minds; and whenever one ap- 
peared from the pen of Burke or other man of power, Coleridge, 
who had read it in the morning, repeated it every w ‘ord to his 
friends gathered round their small supper-tables. Presently 
one Frend, a fellow of Jesus College, being accused of sedition, of 
defamation of the Church of England, and of holding Unitarian 
doctrines, was tried by the authorities, condemned, and banished 
the University. Coleridge s sided zealously with Frend, not only 
from the sympathy w hich: generous youth always feels for the per- 
secuted, but also because he had himself adopted those Unitarian 
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and other principles for which Frend was ejected. Hence would 
come a growing disaffection, which ust have been weakening 
his attachment to his University, when other circumstances 
arose, which, in his second year of residence, brought his Cam- 
bridge career to a sudden close. The loss of his trusty friend 
and guide Middleton, who, failing in his final examination, 
quitted the University without obtaining a fellowship; and the 
pressure of some college debts, less than £100, incurred through 
his own inexperience, drove Coleridge into despondency. He 
went to London, and wandered hopelessly about the streets, 
and at night sat down on the steps of a house in Chancery 
Lane, where, being soon surrounded by swarms of beggars, real 
or feigned, he emptied to them the little money that remained 
in his pockets. In the morning, seeing an advertisement— 
“Wanted Recruits for the 15th Light Dragoons,” he said to 
himself, “ Well, I have hated all my life soldiers and horses ; 
the sooner I cure myself of that the better.” He enlisted as 
Private Comberbach, a name, the truth of which he himself 
was wont to say, his horse must have fully appreciated. A 
rare sight it must have been to see Coleridge perched on some 
hard-set, rough-trotting trooper, and undergoing his first les- 
sons in the riding-school, with the riding-master shouting out 
to the rest of the awkward squad, “Take care of that Comber- 
bach; he'll ride over you.” For the grooming of his horse 
and other mechanical duties Coleridge was dependent on 
the kindness of his comrades, with whom he was a great 
favourite. Their services he repaid by writing all their letters 
to their wives and sweethearts. At last the following sentence 
written up in the stable under his saddle, “ Eheu, quam infortu- 
ni, miserrimum est fuisse felicem,” revealed his real condition 
to a captain who had Latin enough to translate the words, and 
heart enough to feel them. About the same time an old Cam- 
bridge acquaintance, passing through Reading on his way to 
join his regiment, met Coleridge in the street in dragoon dress, 
stopped him when he would have passed, and informed his 
friends. After about four months’ service he was bought off, 
returned to Cambridge, stayed there but a short time, and 
finally left in June 1794 without taking a degree. 

Then followed what may be called his Bristol period, in- 
cluding his first friendship with Southey, their dream of emi- 
gration, their marriage, Coleridge’s first attempts at authorship, 
and his many ineffectual plans for settling what he used to 
call the Bread and Cheese Question. On leaving Cambridge 
he went to Oxford, and there met with Southey, still an under- 
graduate at Balliol, whose friendship, quickly formed, became 
one of the main hinges on which Coleridge’s after life turned. 
Their tastes and opinions on religion and politics were then at 
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one, though their characters were widely different. Southey, 
with far less genius than Coleridge, possessed that firmness 
of will, that definite aim and practical wisdom, the want of 
which were the bane of Coleridge’s life. Southey’s high and 
pure disposition and consistent conduct, combined with much 
mental power and literary acquirement, awakened in Cole- 
ridge an admiring sense of the duty and dignity of making 
actions accord with principles, both in word and deed. In 
after years Southey was to Coleridge a faithful monitor in 
word, and a friend firm and self-denying in deed. Morally, we 
must say that he rose as much above Coleridge, as in genius he 
fell below him. But at their first meeting, pure and high- 
minded as Southey was, he had not so fixed his views, or so 
systematically ordered his life, as he soon after did. He too 
had been stirred at heart, as Coleridge and Wordsworth also 
were, by the moral earthquake of the French Revolution. 
Enthusiastically democratic in politics and Unitarian in religion, 
he at once responded to the day-dream of Pantisocracy, which 
Coleridge opened to him at Oxford. This was a plan of found- 
ing a community in America, where a band of brothers, culti- 
vated and pure-minded, were to have all things in common, and 
selfishness was to be unknown. The common land was to be 
tilled by the common toil of the men; the wives, for all were 
to be married, were to perform all household duties, and abun- 
dant leisure was to remain over for social intercourse, or to 
pursue literature, or in more pensive moods 


“ Soothed sadly by the dirgeful wind 
Muse on the sore ills they had left behind.” 


The banks of the Susquehanna were to be this earthly paradise, 
chosen more for the melody of the name than for any ascer- 
tained advantages. Indeed, they hardly seem to have known 
exactly where it was. Southey soon left Balliol, and the two 
friends went to Bristol, Southey’s native town, there to prepare 
for carrying out the Pantisocratic dream. Such visions have 
been not only dreamed since then, but carried out by enthusi- 
astic youths, and the result leaves no reason to regret that 
Coleridge’s and Southey’s project never got further than being a 
dream. Want of money was, as usual, the immediate cause of 
the failure ; everything else had been provided for, but when it 
came to the point it was found that neither the two leaders, nor 
any of the other friends who had embarked in the scheme, had 
money enough to pay their passage to America. Southey was the 
first to see how matters stood and to recant. At this Coleridge 
was greatly disgusted, and gave vent to his disappointment in 
vehement language. The scheme was abandoned early in 1795, 
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and the two young poets, having been for some time in love 
with two sisters of a Bristol family, were married, Coleridge in 
October of that year to Sarah Fricker, and Southey six weeks 
later to her sister Edith. 

Marriage, of course, brought the money question home to 
Coleridge more closely than Pantisocracy had done. And the 
three or four following years were occupied with attempts to 
solve it. But his ability was not of the money-making order, 
nor did his habits, natural or acquired, give even such ability 
as he had a fair chance in the toil for bread. First he tried 
lecturing to the Bristol folks on the political subjects of the 
time, and on religious questions. But either the lectures did 
not pay, or Coleridge did not stick to them steadily, so they were 
soon given up, and afterwards published as Conciones ad popu- 
lum, Coleridge’s first prose work. Attacking with equal vehe- 
mence Pitt, the great minister of the day, and his opponents, 
the English Jacobins, Coleridge showed in this his earliest, as 
in his latest works, that he was not an animal that could be 
warranted to run quietly in the harness of any party, and that 
those who looked to him to do this work were sure of an upset. 
Coleridge’s next enterprise was the publication of a weekly 
miscellany ; its contents were to range over nearly the same sub- 
jects as those now discussed in the best weeklies, and its aim was 
to be, as announced in the motto, that “all may know the truth, 
and that the truth may make us free.” But powerful as he 
would have been as a contributor, Coleridge was not the man 
to conduct such an undertaking, least of all to do so single- 
handed. The most notable thing about The Watchman was 
the tour he made through the Midland county towns with a 
flaming prospectus, “ Knowledge is power,” to cry the political 
atmosphere. One of the most amusing descriptions Coleridge 
ever wrote is that of his encounter with the Birmingham tallow- 
chandler, with hair like candle-wicks, and face pinguinitescent, 
for it was a melting day with him. After Coleridge had 
harangued the man of dips for half an hour, and run through 
every note in the whole gamut of eloquence, now reasoning, now 
declaiming, now indignant, now pathetic, on the state of the 
world as it is compared with what it should be; at the first 
pause in the harangue the tallow-chandler interposed :— 


“ And what might the cost be?” ‘ Only Four Pence (O the ante- 
climax, the abysmal bathos of that Four Pence !) only four-pence, sir, 
each number.” “ That comes to a deal of money at the end of a year; 
and how much did you say there was to be for the money?” “ Thirty- 
two pages, sir! large octavo, closely printed.” “Thirty and two 
pages? Bless me, except what I does in a family way on the Sabbath, 
that’s more than I ever reads, sir, all the year round. I am as great 
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a one as any man in Brummagem, sir! for liberty and truth, and all 
that sort of things, but as to this (no offence, I hope, sir) I must beg 
to be excused.” 

But notwithstanding this repulse Coleridge returned to Bristol 
triumphant with above a thousand subscribers’ names, and 
having left on the minds of all who heard his wonderful con- 
versation an impression that survived long after Zhe Watchman 
with all it contained was forgotten. The first number of Zhe 
Watchman appeared on the 1st of March, the tenth and last on 
the 13th of May 1796. From various causes, delay in publish- 
ing beyond the fixed day, offence given to the religious sub- 
scribers by an essay against fast-days, to his democratic patrons 
by inveighing against Jacobinism and French philosophy, to the 
Tories by abuse of Pitt, to the Whigs by not more heartily 
backing Fox, the subscription list rapidly thinned, and he was 
glad to close the concern at a dead loss of money to himself, not 
to mention his wasted labour. Though this failure was to him 
a very serious matter, he could still laugh heartily at the ludi- 
crous side of it. He tells how one morning when he had risen 
arlier than usual, he found the servant girl lighting the fire 
with an extravagant quantity of paper. On his remonstrating 
against the waste, “La, sir!” replied poor Nanny, “ why, it’s 
only The Watchman.” 

The third of the Bristol enterprises was the publication of his 
Juvenile Poems, in the April of 1796, while Zhe Watchman was 
still struggling for existence. For the copyright of these he re- 
ceived thirty guineas, from Joseph Cottle, a Bristol bookseller, 
who to his own great credit undertook to publish the earliest 
works of Southey, of Coleridge, and of Wordsworth, at a time 
when those higher in the trade would have nothing to say to 
them. If Cottle long afterwards, when their names had waxed 
great, published a somewhat gossiping book of reminiscences, 
and gave to the public many petty details which a wiser man 
would have withheld, it should always be remembered to his 
honour, that he showed true kindness and liberality towards 
these men, especially towards Coleridge, when he greatly needed 
it, and that he had a genuine admiration of their genius for its 
own sake, quite apart from its marketable value. No doubt, if 
any one wishes to see the seamy side of genius he will find it in 
the letters and anecdotes of Coleridge preserved in Cottle’s book. 

sut though these details, petty and painful as they are, in any 
complete estimate of Coleridge’s character are not to be disre- 
garded, in this brief notice we gladly pass them by. 

Other plans for a livelihood were ventilated during this Bris- 
tol sojourn, such as writing for the Alorning Chronicle and 
taking private pupils, but as these came to nought, we need only 
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notice one other line in which Coleridge’s energies found at this 
time occasional vent, which he once, at least, thought of taking 
up as a profession. We have seen that before leaving Cam- 
bridge he had become an Unitarian, and so he continued till 
about the time of his visit to Germany. While he was in Bris- 
tol he was engaged from time to time to preach in the Unitarian 
chapels in the neighbourhood. The subjects which he there 
discussed seem to have been somewhat miscellaneous, and the 
reports of his success vary. Nothing can be more dreary, if it 
were not grotesque, than Cottle’s description of his début as a 
preacher in an Unitarian chapel in Bath. On the appointed 
Sunday morning, Coleridge, Cottle, and party, drove from Bristol 
to Bath in a post-chaise. Coleridge mounted the pulpit in blue 
coat and white waistcoat, and for the morning service, choosing 
a text from Isaiah, treated his audience to a lecture against the 
Corn Laws ; and, in the afternoon, he gave them another on the 
Hair-Powder Tax. The congregation at the latter service con- 
sisted of seventeen, of whom several walked out of the chapel 
during the service. The party returned to Bristol disheartened, 
Coleridge from a sense of failure, the others with a dissatisfying 
sense of a Sunday wasted. Compare this with Hazlitt’s account 
of his appearance some time afterwards before a Birmingham 
congregation :— 


“Tt was in January 1798 that I rose one morning before daylight, 
to walk ten miles in the mud to hear this celebrated person preach. 
Never, the longest day I have to live, shall I have such another walk 
as that cold, raw, comfortless one. When I got there the organ was 
playing the 100th Psalm, and when it was done, Mr. Coleridge arose 
and gave out his text, ‘He departed again into a mountain himself 
alone.’ As he gave out this text, his voice rose like a stream of rich 
distilled perfumes ; and when he came to the two last words, which he 
pronounced loud, deep, and distinct, it seemed to me, who was then 
young, as if the sound had echoed from the bottom of the human heart, 
and as if that prayer might have floated in solemn silence through the 
universe. The preacher then launched into his subject, like an eagle 
dallying with the wind. The sermon was upon peace and war, upon 
Church and State—not their alliance, but their separation ; on the spirit 
of the world and the spirit of Christianity—not as the same, but as op- 
posed to one another. He talked of those who had inscribed the cross 
of Christ on banners dripping with human gore. He made a poetical 
and pastoral excursion, and to show the fatal effects of war, drew a 
striking contrast between the simple shepherd boy, driving his team 
a-field, or sitting under the hawthorn, piping to his flock as though he 
should never be old; and the same poor country lad, crimped, kid- 
napped, brought into town, made drunk at an alehouse, turned into a 
wretched drummer-boy, with his hair sticking on end with powder and 
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pomatum, a long cue at his back, and tricked out in the finery of the 
profession of blood. 
‘Such were the notes our own loved poet sung.’ 


‘* And for myself, I could not have been more delighted if I had 
heard the music of the spheres. Poetry and Philosophy had met 
together, Truth and Genius had embraced, under the eye and sanction 
of Religion. This was even beyond my hopes.” 


Which of the two was right in his estimate of Coleridge’s 
preaching, Cottle or Hazlitt? Or were both right, and is the 
difference to be accounted for by Coleridge, like most men of 
genius, having his days when he was now above himself and 
now fell below? With one more passage from Hazlitt, descrip- 
tive of his talk at that time, we may close his Bristol life :— 


“ He is the only person I ever knew who answered to the idea of a 
man of genius. He is the only person from whom I ever learned anything. 
There is only one thing he might have learned from me in return, but that 
he has not. He was the first poet Iever knew. His genius at that time 
had angelic wings, and fed on manna. He talked on for ever ; and you 
wished him to talk on for ever. His thoughts did not seem to come 
with labour and effort ; but as if borne on the gusts of genius, and as 
if the wings of imagination lifted him off his feet. His voice rolled on 
the ear like a pealing organ, and its sound alone was the music of 
thought. His mind was clothed with wings; and raised on them he 
lifted philosophy to heaven. In his descriptions, you then saw the 
progress of human happiness and liberty in bright and never-ending 
succession, like the steps of Jacob’s ladder, with airy shapes ascending 
and descending. And shall I who heard him then, listen to him now ? 
Not I! That spell is broke; that time is gone for ever; that voice 
is heard no more: but still the recollection comes rushing by with 
thoughts of long-past years, and rings in my ears with never-dying 
sound.” 

It is pitiful to turn from such high-flown descriptions to the 
glimpses of poverty and painful domestic cares which his letters 
of this date exhibit. Over these we would gladly draw the 
veil. Whoso wishes to linger on them may turn him to Cottle. 
There are many more incidents of this time which we can but 
name: his residence for some months in a rose-bound cottage 
in the neighbouring village of Clevedon; the birth of his first 
son, whom he named Hartley, for love of the philosopher; his 
complete reconciliation with Southey on his return from Por- 
tugal. One little entry, in a letter of November 1796, is sadly 
memorable as the first appearance of 

“‘ The little rift within the lute, 
Which soon will make the music mute.” 


He complains of a violent neuralgic pain in the face, which for 
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the time was like to overpower him. “But,” he writes, “I took 
between sixty and seventy drops of laudanum, and sopped the 
Cerberus.” That sop was soon to become the worse Cerberus 
of the two. 

It was early in 1797 that Coleridge moved with his family 
from Bristol, and pitched his tent in the village of Nether 
Stowey, under the green hills of Quantock. One of the kindest 
and most hospitable of his friends, Mr. Poole, had a place hard 
by ; and Coleridge having in June made a visit to Wordsworth 
at Racedown, persuaded this young poet, and his scarcely less 
original sister, to adjourn thence to the neighbouring mansion 
of Alfoxden. With such friends for daily intercourse, with the 
most delightful country for walks on every side, and with 
apparently fewer embarrassments, Coleridge here enjoyed the 
most genial and happy years that were ever granted him in his 
changeful existence. “ Wherever we turn we have woods, smooth 
downs, and valleys, with small brooks running down them, 
through green meadows to the sea. The hills that cradle these 
valleys are either covered with ferns and bilberries or oak 
woods. Walks extend for miles over the hill tops, the great 
beauty of which is their wild simplicity; they are perfectly 
smooth, without rocks.” Over these green hills of Quantock the 
two young poets wandered for hours together, rapt in fervid 
talk ; Coleridge, no doubt, the chief speaker, Wordsworth not 
the less suggestive. Never before or since have these downs 
heard such high converse. “ His society I found an invaluable 
blessing, and to him I looked up with equal reverence as a 
poet, a philosopher, and a man.” So wrote Coleridge in after 
years. By this time Wordsworth had given himself wholly 
to poetry as his work for life. Alfoxden saw the birth 
of many of the happiest, most characteristic of his shorter 
poems. Coleridge had some years before this, when he first 
fell in with Wordsworth’s Descriptive Sketches, found even in 
these the opening of a new vein. He himself, too, had from 
time to time turned aside from more perplexing studies, and 
found poetry to be its own exceeding great reward. But in this 
Nether Stowey time Coleridge came all at once to his poetic 
manhood. Whether it was the freedom from the material ills 
of life which he found in the aid and kindly shelter of Mr. 
Poole, or the secluded beauty of the Quantock, or the converse 
with Wordsworth, or all combined, that stirred him, there can- 
not be any doubt that this was, as it has been called, his annus 
mirabilis, his poetic prime. This was the year of Genevieve, The 
Dark Ladie, Kubla Khan, France, the lines to Wordsworth on 
first hearing The Prelude read aloud, the Ancient Mariner, and 
the first part of Christabel, not to mention many other poems of 
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less mark. The occasion which called forth the two latter poems, 
to form part of a joint volume with Wordsworth, has been else- 
where noticed. But if Coleridge could only have maintained 
the high strain he then struck, with half the persistency of his 
brother poet, posterity may perhaps have reason to regret that 
he should ever have turned to other subjects. During all his 
time at Nether Stowey he kept up a fire of small letters to 
Cottle in Bristol, at one time about poems or other literary 
projects, at another asking Cottle to find him a servant-maid, 
“simple of heart, physiognomically handsome, and scientific in 
vaccimulgence!” When they had composed poems enough to 
form one or more joint volumes, Cottle is summoned from 
Bristol to visit them. Cottle drove Wordsworth thence to 
Alfoxden in his gig, picking up Coleridge at Nether Stowey. 
They had brought the viands for their dinner with them in 
the gig: a loaf, a stout piece of cheese, and a bottle of brandy. 
As they neared their landing-place, a beggar, whom they 
helped with some pence, returned their kindness by helping 
himself to the cheese from the back of the gig. Arrived at 
the place, Coleridge unyoked the horse, dashed down the gig 
shafts with a jerk, which rolled the brandy bottle from the seat, 
and broke it to pieces before their eyes. Then Cottle set to 
unharnessing the horse, but could not get off the collar. Words- 
worth next essayed it, with no better success. At last Cole- 
ridge came to the charge, and worked away with such violence 
that he nearly thrawed the poor horse’s head off his neck. He 
too was forced to desist, with a protest that “the horse’s head 
must have grown since the collar was put on.” While the two 
poets and their publisher were standing thus nonplussed, the 
servant-girl happened to pass through the stable-yard, and 
seeing their perplexity, exclaimed, “La! master, you don’t go 
about the work the right way, you should do it like this.” So 
saying, she turned the collar upside down, and slipped it off 
in a trice. Then came the dinner, “a superb brown loaf, a 
dish of lettuces, and, instead of the brandy, a jug of pure water.” 
The bargain was struck, and Cottle undertook the publication of 
the first edition of the famous Lyrical Ballads, which appeared 
about Midsummer 1798. About the same time the two Messrs. 
Wedgewood settled on Coleridge £150 a year for life, which 
made him think no more of Unitarian chapels, and enabled 
him to undertake, what he had for some time longed for, a 
continental tour. In September of that year the two poets 
bade farewell, Wordsworth, with his sister, to Alfoxden, Cole- 
ridge to Nether Stowey, and together set sail for Hamburg. 

So ended the Nether Stowey time, to Coleridge the brief 
blink of a poetic morning which had no noon; to Words- 
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worth but the fresh dawn of a day which completely fulfilled 
itself. 

Landed at Hamburg, Wordsworth was interpreter, as he had 
French, Coleridge nothing but English and Latin. After having 
an interview with the aged poet Klopstock, the two young 
poets parted company, Wordsworth, with his sister, settling at 
Goslar, there to compose, by the German firestoves, the poems 
on Matthew, Nutting, Ruth, The Poet's Epitaph, and others, in 
his happiest vein; while Coleridge made for Ratzeburg, where 
he lived for four months in a pastor’s family, to learn the 
language, and then passed on to Gottingen to attend lectures, 
and consort with German students and professors. Among 
the lectures were those of Blumenbach on Natural History, while 
Eichhorn’s lectures on the New Testament were repeated to him 
from notes by a student who had himself taken them down. 
Wordsworth kept sending Coleridge the poems he was throwing 
off during this prolific winter, and Coleridge replied in letters 
full of hope that their future homes might be in the same 
neighbourhood : “ Whenever I spring forward into the future 
with noble affections, I always alight by your side.” His 
whole time in Germany, he seems to have overflowed with 
exuberant spirits and manifold life. “Instead of troubling 
others with my own crude notions, I was better employed 
in storing my head with the notions of others. I made the 
best use of my time and means, and there is no period of my 
life to which I look back with such unmingled satisfaction.” 
He had passed within a zone of thought new to himself, and up 
to that time quite unknown in England; one of the great 
intellectual movements such as occur but rarely, and at long 
intervals, in the world’s history. The philosophic genius of 
Germany, which awoke in Kant during the latter part of last 
century, is an impulse the most original, the most far reach- 
ing, and the most profound, which Europe has of late years 
seen. It has given birth to linguistic science, has re-cast meta- 
physics, and has penetrated history, poetry, and theology. For 
good or for evil, it must be owned that, under the shadow of 
this great movement, the world is now living, and is likely to 
live more or less for some time to come. Perhaps we should 
not call it German philosophy, for philosophy is but one side 
of a great power which is swaying not only the world’s thought, 
but those feelings which are the parents of its thoughts, as 
well as of its actions and events. If asked to give in a sentence 
the spirit of this great movement, most men in this country 
would feel constrained to answer, as the great German sage is 
reported to have answered Cousin, “These things do not sum 
themselves up in single sentences.” If any one still insists, we 
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would refer him to some adroit French critic who will formul- 
arize the whole thing for him in a word, or at most a phrase. 
Into this great atmosphere, however we define it, then seething 
and fermenting, it was that Coleridge passed. Most of his 
fourteen months were, no doubt, given to acquiring the lan- 
guage, but he could not mingle with those professors and 
students without catching some tincture of that way of thought 
which was then busy in all brains. It was not, however, till 
after his return to England that he studied Kant and other 
German philosophers. His name will ever be historically 
associated with the first introduction of these new thoughts to 
the English mind, which having been for more than a century 
deluged to repletion with Lockianism, was now sadly in need 
of some other aliment. Some have reviled Coleridge because 
he did not know the whole cycles of thought so fully as they 
suppose that they themselves do. As if anything, especially 
German philosophy so all-embracing as these, can be taken in 
completely all at once; as if the first delver in any mine ever 
yet extracted the entire ore. But to such impugners it were 
enough to say, We shall listen with more patience to your 
accusations, when you have done one-half as much to bring 
home the results of German thought to the educated British 
mind, as Coleridge by his writings has done. 

The first fruits, however, of his newly acquired German were 
poetic, not philosophic. Arriving in London in November 
1799, he set to work to translate Schiller’s Wallenstein, and 
accomplished in three weeks what many competent judges 
regard as, notwithstanding some inaccuracies, the best transla- 
tion of any poem into the English language. It is a free trans- 
lation, with here and there some lines of Coleridge’s own 
added where the meaning seemed to him to require it. At the 
time, the translation fell almost dead from the press, but since 
that day it has come to be prized as it deserves. 


In the autumn of 1799, Coleridge joined Wordsworth on a 
tour among the Lakes, that tour on which the latter fixed on 
the Town End of Grasmere for his future home. This was 
Coleridge’s first entry into a really mountainous country. Rydal 
and Grasmere, he says, gave him the deepest delight ; Hawes 
Water kept his eyes dim with tears. During the last days of 
the year, Wordsworth, with his sister, walked over the Yorkshire 
fells, and settled in their new home. Coleridge had to return 
to London, and labour till near the close of 1802, writing for 
the Morning Post. About Coleridge’s contributions to that 
paper, there has been maintained, since his death, a debate 
which hardly concerns us here. Enough to say that having 
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originally agreed with Fox in opposing the French war of 1800, 
and having at that time written violently against Pitt in the 
Morning Post and elsewhere, he was gradually separated from 
the leader of the opposition by the independent view he took 
against Napoleon, as the character of the military despot gradu- 
ally unfolded itself. Coleridge passed over to the Tories, as he 
himself says, 


‘only in the sense in which all patriots did so at that time, by re- 
fusing to accompany the Whigs in their almost perfidious demeanour 
towards Napoleon. Anti-ministerial they styled their policy, but it 
was really anti-national. It was exclusively in relation to the great 
feud with Napoleon that I adhered to the Tories. But because this 
feud was so capital, so earth-shaking, that it occupied all hearts, and 
all the councils of Europe, suffering no other question almost to live 
in the neighbourhood, hence it happened that he who joined the Tories 
in this was regarded as their ally in everything. Domestic politics 
were then in fact forgotten.” 


But though he thus was constrained to come round to Pitt’s 
foreign policy, he never, that we know, recanted the invec- 
tives with which he assailed that minister in 1800. There is 
still extant, among “ The Essays on his Own Times,” a well- 


known character of Pitt from the pen of Coleridge, which 
appeared in the Morning Post. Coleridge, in general fair- 
minded and far-seeing, had one or two strange and unaccount- 
able antipathies to persons, which Wilson mentions, and this 
against Pitt was perhaps the strongest and the blindest. On 
the day that the character of Pitt appeared, the character of 
Buonaparte was promised for “to-morrow,” but that to-mor- 
row never arrived. What that portrait would have been may 
perhaps be gathered from a paragraph on the same subject, 
contained in Appendix B. to the First Lay Sermon. The will, 
dissevered from moral feeling and religion, 


“becomes Satanic pride and rebellious self-idolatry in the relations of 
the spirit to itself, and remorseless despotism relatively to others; the 
more hopeless as the more obdurate by its subjugation of sensual im- 
pulses, by its superiority to toil and pain and pleasure; in short, by 
the fearful resolve to find in itself alone the one absolute motive of 
action, under which all other motives from within and from without 
must be either subordinated or crushed. . . . This is the character 
which Milton has so philosophically, as well as sublimely, embodied in 
the Satan of his Paradise Lost :—Hope in which there is no cheerful- 
ness ; steadfastness within and immovable resolve, with outward rest- 
lessness and immovable activity; violence with guile; temerity with 
cunning; and, as the result of all, interminableness of object with per- 
fect indifference of means—these are the marks that have characterized 
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the masters of mischief, the liberticides, and mighty hunters of man- 
kind, from Nimrod to Buonaparte. .. . By want of insight into the 
possibility of such a character, whole nations have been so far duped 
as to regard with palliative admiration, instead of wonder and abhor- 
rence, the Molochs of human nature, who are indebted for the larger 
portion of their meteoric success tv their total want of principle, and 
who surpass the generality of their fellow-creatures in one act of courage 
only, that of daring to say with their whole heart, ‘ Evil, be thou my 
good!’ All system is so far power; and a systematic criminal, self- 
consistent and entire in wickedness, who entrenches villany within 
villany, and barricades crime by crime, has removed a world of obsta- 
cles by the mere decision, that he will have no other obstacles but those 


of force and brute matter.” 


It must have been early in 1801 that Coleridge turned his 
back on London for a time, and on the Morning Post, and 
migrated with his family to the Lakes, and settled at Greta 
Hall, the landlord of which was a Mr. Jackson, the “ Master” 
of Wordsworth’s poem of the Waggoner ; for from this house, 
destined to become Southey’s permanent earthly home, as early 
as April of that year, Coleridge thus writes describing his new 
home to Southey, then in Portugal :— 


“Tn front we have a giant’s camp, an encamped army of tent-like 
mountains, which, by an inverted arch, gives a view of another vale. 
On our right the lovely vale and wedge-shaped lake of Bassenthwaite ; 
and on our left, Derwentwater and Lodore in full view, and the fan- 
tastic mountains of Borrowdale. Behind us the massy Skiddaw, 
smooth, green, high, with two chasms and a tent-like ridge in the 
larger. A fairer scene you have not seen in all your wanderings.” 


There Southey soon joined Coleridge, and the two kindred 
families shared Greta Hall together, a common home with two 
doors. 

Coleridge was now at the full manhood of his powers, he was 
about thirty, and the time was come when the marvellous pro- 
mise of his youth ought to have had its fulfilment. He was sur- 
rounded with a country which, if any could, might have inspired 
him, with friends beside him who loved, and were ready in any 
way to aid him. But the next fifteen years, the prime strength 
of his life, when his friends looked for fruit, and he himself felt 
that it was due, were all but unproductive. The Ode to Dejec- 
tion, written at the beginning of the Lake time, and Youth and 
Age, written just before its close, with two or three more short 
pieces, are all his poetry of this period, and they fitly represent 
the sinking of heart and hope which were now too habitual 
with him. What was the cause of all this failure? Bodily 
disease, no doubt, in some measure, and the languor of disease 
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depressing a will by nature weakly irresolute. But more than 
these, there was a worm at the root, that was sapping his powers, 
and giving fatal effect to his natural infirmities. This process 
had already set in, but it was some years -’et before the result 
was fully manifest. During these first years at the Lakes, 
though Greta was his home, Coleridge, according to De Quincey, 
was more often to be found at Grasmere. This retirement, for 
such it then was, had for him three attractions, a loveliness 
more complete than that of Derwentwater, an interesting and 
pastoral people, not to be found at Keswick, and, above all, the 
society of Wordsworth. It was about this time that there 
arose the name of the Lake School, a mere figment of the 
Edinburgh Review, which it invented to express its dislike 
to three original writers, all unlike each other, but who 
agreed in nothing so much as in their opposition to the 
hard and narrow spirit which was the leading inspiration 
of the Edinburgh. How unlike Wordsworth and Coleridge 
really were, in their way of thinking and working, may be 
now clearly seen by comparing the works they have left 
behind. And as for Southey and Wordsworth, they had no- 
thing at all in common, and were not even on friendly terms 
till more than ten years after the Lake School was first talked 
of. Likely enough Coleridge found Wordsworth more original 
and suggestive than Southey. The singleness and wholeness 
of moral purpose which inspired the lives of both his friends, 
must have been to Coleridge a continual rebuke ; and Southey, 
perhaps, if we may argue from his letters, on the strength of 
his near relationship, and his greater opportunities of seeing 
the domestic unhappiness caused by Coleridge’s neglects, may 
have added to the silent reproof of his example, admonitions 
more openly expressed. In August 1803, Wordsworth and his 
sister visited Coleridge at Keswick, and took him with them 
on that first tour in Scotland of which Wordsworth, and his 
sister too, have left such imperishable memorials. Most of 
the way they walked, from Dumfries up Nithsdale, over Craw- 
fordmuir by the Falls of Clyde, and so on to Loch Lomond. 
Coleridge, never in good health, being at this time in 
bad spirits, and somewhat too much in love with his own 
dejection, left his two companions somewhere about Loch 
Lomond to return home. But either at this, or some other 
time not specially recorded, he must have got farther north, 
for we find him, in his second Lay Sermon, speaking of his 
solitary walk from Loch Lomond to Inverness, and describing 
the impression made upon him by the sight of the recently un- 
peopled country, and by the recital he heard from an old High- 
land widow near Fort Augustus of the wrongs she and her 
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kinsfolk and her neighbours had suffered in those sad clear- 
ances. But if Scotland woke in him no poetry on this his first, 
and perhaps only visit, and if Scotchmen have had some 
severe things said of them by him, they can afford to pardon 
them. The land is none the less beautiful for not having been 
sung by him ; and if from the people he could have learned some 
of that shrewdness of which they have enough and to spare, his 
life would have been other and more successful than it was. 

If the Lake country had suited Coleridge’s constitution, and 
if he had turned to advantage the scenery and society it afforded, 
in no part of England, it might seem, could he have found 
a fitter home. But the dampness of the climate brought out so 
severely the rheumatism from which he had suffered since boy- 
hood, that he was forced to seek a refuge from it on the shores 
of the Mediterranean,—a doubtful measure, it is said, for one 
in his state of nerves. Arriving at Malta in April 1804, he 
soon became known to the Governor, Sir Alexander Ball, and 
during a change of secretaries Coleridge served for a time as a 
temporary secretary. The official task-work, and not less the 
official parade, which he was expected but never attempted to 
maintain, were highly distasteful to him, and he gladly resigned, 
as soon as the new secretary could relieve him. He made, how- 
ever, the friendship of the Governor, whose character he has 
painted glowingly in The Friend. Whether Sir Alexander Ball 
merited this high encomium we cannot say, but Professor Wilson 
mentions that Coleridge’s craze for the three B.’s, Ball, Bell, 
and Bowyer, was a standing joke among his friends. The health 
he sought at Malta he did not find. The change at first seemed 
beneficial, but soon came the reaction, with his limbs “ like life- 
less tools, violent internal pains, labouring and oppressed 
breathing.” For relief from these he had resource to the seda- 
tive, which he had begun to use so far back as 1796, and the 
habit became now fairly confirmed. Leaving Malta in Septem- 
ber 1805, he came to Rome, and there spent some time in seeing 
what every traveller sees, but what Coleridge would see with 
other eyes and keener insight than most men. Full observa- 
tions on these things he noted down for after use. There, too, 
he made the acquaintance of the German poet Tieck, of an 
American painter, Alston, and of Humboldt, the brother of the 
great traveller. Gilman informs us that Coleridge was told by 
Humboldt that his name was on the list of the proscribed at 
Paris, owing to an article which he (Coleridge) had written 
against Buonaparte in the Morning Post; that the arrest had 
already been sent to Rome, but that one morning Coleridge was 
waited on by a noble Benedictine, sent to him by the kindness 
of the Pope, bearing a passport signed by the Pope, and telling 
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him that a carriage was ready to bear him at once to Leghorn. 
Coleridge took the hint ; at Leghorn embarked on board of an 
American vessel sailing for England; was chased by a French 
ship ; and was, during the chase, forced by the captain to 
throw overboard all his papers, and among them his notes and 
observations made in Rome. So writes Coleridge’s biographer. 
Wilson laughs at the thought of the Imperial eagle stooping to 
pursue such small game as Coleridge. And certainly it does 
seem hardly credible that Buonaparte should have so noted 
the secrets of the London newspaper press, or taken such pains 
to get his hands on one stray member of that corps. De 
Quincey, however, argues from Buonaparte’s character and 
habits that the thing was by no means improbable. 

It is hardly worth while to attempt to trace all the changes 
of his life for the next ten years after his return from Malta. 
Sometimes at Keswick, where his family still lived; sometimes 
with Wordsworth at the town-end of Grasmere ; sometimes in 
London, living in the office of the Courter, and writing for its 
pages ; sometimes lecturing at the Royal Institution, often, 
according to De Quincey, disappointing his audience by non- 
appearance ; anon an inmate in Wordsworth’s new home at 
Allan Bank, while Zhe Excursion was being composed; then 
taking final farewell of the Lakes in 1810, travelling with 
Basi] Montagu to London, and leaving his family at Keswick, 
for some years, under care of Southey ; domiciled now with Basil 
Montagu, now with a Mr. Morgan at Hammersmith, or Calne, 
now with other friends in or not far from London: so passed 
those homeless, unsatisfactory years of his middle manhood. 
No doubt, there were bright spots here and there, when his 
marvellous powers found vent in lecturing on some congenial 
subject, or flowed forth in that stream of thought and speech 
which was his native element. During these wanderings he 
met now and then with the wits of the time, either in rivalry 
not of his own seeking, or in friendly intercourse. Scott has 
recorded a rencounter he had with Coleridge at a dinner party, 
when some London /ittératewrs sought to lower Scott by exalting 
Coleridge. Coleridge had been called on to recite some of his 
own unpublished poems, and had done so. Scott, called on to 
contribute his share, refused, on the plea that he had none to 
produce, but offered to recite some clever lines which he had 
lately read in a newspaper. The lines were the unfortunate 
Fire, Famine, and Slaughter, of which Coleridge was the then 
unacknowledged author. It is amusing to see the two sides of 
the story ; the easy, off-hand humour with which Scott tells it 
in a letter, or in his journal; and the laborious self-defence 
with which Coleridge ushers in the lines in his published poems. 
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More friendly was his intercourse with Lord Byron, who, while he 
was lessee of a London theatre, had brought forward Coleridge’s 
Remorse, and had taken much interest in its success. This 
brought the two poets frequently into company, and in April 
1816, Coleridge thus speaks of Byron’s appearance :—“ If you 
had seen Lord Byron you could scarcely disbelieve him. So 
beautiful a countenance I scarcely ever saw ; his teeth so many 
stationary smiles ; his eyes the open portals of the sun—things 
of light, and made for light; and his forehead, so ample, and 
yet so flexible, passing from marble smoothness into a hundred 
wreathes and lines and dimples, correspondent to the feelings 
and sentiments he is uttering.” Dut lecturing, or conversation, 
or intercourse with brother poets, even taken at their best, are 
no sufficient account of the prime years of such genius as Cole- 
ridge was intrusted with. 

The record of his writings, from 1801 till 1816, contains 
only one work of real importance. This was The Friend, a 
periodical of weekly essays, intended to help to the formation of 
opinions on moral, political, and artistic subjects, grounded upon 
true and permanent principles. Undertaken with the counte- 
nance of, and with some slight aid from, Wordsworth, it began 
to be published in June 1809, and ceased in March 1810, be- 
cause it did not pay the cost of publishing, which Coleridge had 
imprudently taken on himself. The original work having been 
much enlarged and recast, was published again in its present 
three-volume form in 1818. Even as it now stands, the 
ground-swell after the great French Revolution tempest can be 
distinctly felt. It is full of the political problems cast up by 
the troubled waters of the then recent years, and of the attempt 
to discriminate between the first truths of morality and maxims 
of political expediency, and to ground each on their own proper 
basis. No one can read this work without feeling the force of 
Southey’s remark: “The vice of Zhe Friend is its round-about- 
ness.” But whoever will be content to bear with this and to 
read right on, will find all through fruit more than worth the 
labour, with essays here and there which are nearly perfect both 
in matter and in form. But its defects, such as they are, must 
have told fatally against its success when it appeared in its early 
periodical shape. It was Coleridge’s misfortune in this, as in so 
many of his works, to have to try to combine two things, hard, 
if not impossible to reconcile,—immediate popularity, and the 
profit accruing therefrom, with the attempt to dig deep, and to 
implant new truths which can only be taken in by an effort of 
painful thought, such as readers of periodicals will seldom give. 
Few writers have attained present popularity and enduring 
power, and least of all could Coleridge do so. Zhe Friend con- 
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tains in its present, and probably it did in its first shape, clear 
indications of the change that Coleridge’s mind had gone 
through in philosophy, as well as in his religious belief. But 
of this we shall have to speak again. This middle portion of 
Coleridge’s life may, perhaps, be not inaptly closed by the de- 
scription of his appearance and manner, as these were when 
De Quincey first saw him in 1807 :— 


“T had received directions for finding out the house where Cole- 
ridge was visiting ; and in riding down a main street of Bridgewater, 
I noticed a gateway corresponding to the description given me. Under 
this was standing and gazing about him a man whom I will describe. 
In height he might seem to be about five feet eight (he was in reality 
about an inch and a half taller, but his figure was of an order which 
drowns the height); his person was tall and full, and tended even to 
corpulence ; his complexion was fair, because it was associated with 
black hair; his eyes were large and soft in their expression; and it 
was from the peculiar appearance of haze or dreaminess which mixed 
with their light that I recognised my object. This was Coleridge. I 
examined him steadfastly for a minute or more, and it struck me that 
he saw neither myself nor any other object in the street. He was in 
a deep reverie, for I had dismounted and advanced close to him before 
he had apparently become conscious of my presence. The sound of 
my voice, announcing my own name, first awoke him; he started, and 
for a moment seemed at a loss to understand my purpose or his own 
situation. There was no ‘ mauvaise honte’ in his manner, but simple 
perplexity, and an apparent difficulty in recovering his position amongst 
daylight realities. This little scene over, he received me with a kind- 
ness of manner so marked, that it might be called gracious. The hos- 
pitable family with whom he was domesticated all testified for Coleridge 
deep affection and esteem; sentiments in which the whole town of 
Bridgewater seemed to share. . . . 

“ Coleridge led me to the drawing-room, rung the bell for refresh- 
ments, and omitted no point of a courteous reception. . . . That point 
being settled, Coleridge, like some great Orellana, or the St. Lawrence, 
that, having been checked and fretted by rocks or thwarting islands, 
suddenly recovers its volume of waters, and its mighty music, swept 
at once, as if returning to his natural business, into a continuous strain 
of eloquent dissertation, certainly the most novel, the most finely illu- 
minated, and traversing the most spacious fields of thought, by transi- 
tions the most just and logical, that it was possible to conceive. .. . 
Coleridge to many people, and often I have heard the complaint, 
seemed to wander ; and he seemed then to wander the most when in 
fact his resistance to the wandering instinct was greatest, viz., when 
the compass and huge circuit, by which his illustrations moved, 
travelled farthest into remote regions, before they began to revolve. 
Long before this coming round commenced, most people had lost 
him, and naturally enough supposed that he had lost himself. They 
continued to admire the separate beauty of the thoughts, but did not 
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see their relations to the dominant theme. However, I can assert, 
upon my long and intimate knowledge of Coleridge’s mind, that logic 
the most severe was as inalienable from his modes of thinking as gram- 
mar from his language.” 


Admirable as in the main the essay is from which this 
sketch is taken, it contains some serious blemishes. De 
Quincey dwells on some alleged faults of Coleridge with a 
loving minuteness which the pure love of truth can hardly 
account for; and with regard to the great and all-absorb- 
ing fault, the habit of opium-taking, his statements are directly 
opposed to those made by Coleridge himself, and by those 
of his biographers who had the best means of knowing the 
truth. He says ‘that Coleridge first took to opium, “not as a 
relief from bodily pains or nervous irritations, for his consti- 
tution was naturally strong and excellent, but as a source of 
luxurious sensations.” Here De Quincey falls into two errors. 
First, Coleridge’s constitution was not really strong. Though 
full of life and energy, his body was also full of disease, which 
gradually poisoned the springs of life. All his letters bear wit- 
ness to this, by the many complaints of ill-health which they con- 
tain, before he ever touched opium. Again, as we have already 
seen, what he sought in opium was not pleasurable sensations, 
but freedom from pain,-—an antidote to the nervous agitations 
under which he suffered. But whatever may have been the 
beginning of the habit, the result of continued indulgence in it 
was equally disastrous. We have given the letter which marks 
his first recourse to the fatal drug in 1796. As his ailments 
increased, so did his use of it. At Malta, opium-taking became 
a confirmed habit with him, and from that time for ten years 
it quite overmastered him. In 1807, the year when De Quincey 
first met him, he writes of himself as “ rolling rudderless,” with 
an increasing and overwhelming sense of wretchedness. The 
craving went on growing, and his consumption of the drug had 
reached a quite appalling height, when, in 1814, Cottle having 
met Coleridge, and seen what a wreck he had become, dis- 
covered the fatal cause, and took courage to remonstrate by 
letter. Coleridge makes no concealment, pleads guilty to the 
evil habit, and confesses that he is utterly miserable. Sadder 
letters were perhaps never written than those cries out of the 
depths of that agony. He tells Cottle that he had learned what 
“sin is against an imperishable being, such as is the soul of 
man; that he had had more than one glimpse of the outer 
darkness and the worm that dieth not; that if annihilation 
and the possibility of heaven were at that moment offered to 
his choice, he would prefer the former.” More pitiful still is 
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that letter to his friend Wade :—“In the one crime of opium, 
what crime have I not made myself guilty of? Ingratitude to 
my Maker; and to my benefactors injustice; and unnatural 
cruelty to my poor children. . . . After my death, I earnestly 
entreat that a full and unqualified narrative of my wretchedness, 
and of its guilty cause, may be made public, that at least some 
little good may be effected by the direful example.” It is pain- 
ful to dwell on these things, nor should they have been repro- 
duced here, had it not been that, as they have been long since 
made fully known, it might seem that we had given a too partial 
picture of the man had we avoided altogether this its darkest 
side. 

Strange and sad as it is to think that one so gifted should 
have fallen so low, it is hardly less strange that from that 
degradation he should ever have been enabled to rise. The 
crisis seems to have come about the time when those letters 
passed between Cottle and him in 1814. For some time there 
followed a struggle against the tyrant vice, by various means, 
but all seemingly ineffectual. At last he voluntarily arranged 
to board himself with the family of Mr. Gilman, a physician, 
who lived at Highgate in a retired house, in an airy situation, 
surrounded by a large garden. It was in April 1816 that he 
first entered this house at Highgate, which continued to be his 
home for eighteen years till his death. The letter in which he 
opens his grief to Mr. Gilman, and commends himself to his 
care, is very striking, showing at once his strong desire to over- 
come the inveterate habit, and his feeling of inability to do so, 
unless he were placed under a watchful eye and external re- 
straint. In this home he learned to abandon opium, and here, 
though weighed down by ever increasing bodily infirmity, and 
often by great mental depression, he found on the whole “ the 
best quiet to his course allowed.” That the vice was overcome 
might be inferred from the very fact that his life was so pro- 
longed. And though statements to the contrary have been made 
from quarters whence they might least have been expected, yet 
we know from the most trustworthy authorities now living, 
that there was no ground for these statements, and that the 
friends of Coleridge who had best access to the truth, believed 
that at Highgate he obtained that self-mastery which he sought. 
No doubt, the habit left a bane behind it, a body shattered, and 
a mind shorn of much of its power for continuous effort, ever- 
recurring seasons of despondency, and visitings of self-reproach 
for so much of life wasted, so great powers given, and so little 
done. Still, under all these drawbacks, he laboured earnestly 
to redeem what of life remained; and most of what is satisfac- 
tory to remember of his life belongs to these last eighteen years. 
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It was a time of gathering up of the fragments that remained— 
of saving splinters washed ashore from a mighty wreck. But 
to this time, such as it is, we are indebted for most of that by 
which Coleridge is now known to men, and by which, if at all, 
he has benefited his kind. During these years the great re- 
ligious change that had long been going on was completed and 
confirmed. As far back as 1800 his adherence to the Hartleian 
philosophy and his belief in Unitarian theology had been 
shaken. By 1805 he was in some manner a believer in the 
Trinity, and had entered on a closer study of Scripture, espe- 
cially of St. Paul and St. John. There were in him, as De 
Quincey observed, the capacity of love and faith, of self-distrust, 
humility, and childlike docility, waiting but for time and sorrow 
to bring them out. Such a discipline the long ineffectual 
struggle with his infirmity supplied. The sense of moral weak- 
ness, and of sin, working inward contrition, made him seek for 
a more practical, upholding faith, than his early years had 
known. And so he learned that while the consistency of 
Christianity with right reason and the historic evidence of 
miracles are the outworks, yet that the vital centre of faith, lies 
in the believer’s feeling of his great need, and the experience 
that the redemption which is in Christ is what he needs ; that 
it is the “ sorrow rising from beneath and the consolation meet- 
ing it from above,” the actual trial of the faith in Christ, 
which is its ultimate and most satisfying evidence. With 
him, too, as with so many before, it was credidi, ideoque intel- 
lexi. The Highgate time was also the period of his most pro- 
longed and undisturbed study. Among much other reading, 
the old English divines were diligently perused and commented 
on; and his criticisms and reflections on them fill nearly the 
whole of the third and fourth volumes of his Literary Remains. 
A discriminating, often a severe critic of these writers, he was 
still a warm admirer, in this a striking contrast to Arnold, who 
certainly unduly depreciated them. 

Almost the whole of his prose works were the product of this 
time. First the 7wo Lay Sermons, published in 1816 and 1817. 
Then the Biographia Literaria, published in 1817, though in 
part composed some years before. In 1818 followed the recast 
and greatly enlarged edition of The Friend ; and in 1825 he gave 
to the world the most mature of all his works, the Azds to 
Reflection. Incorporated especially with the earlier part of this 
work, are selections from the writings of Archbishop Leighton, 
of which he has said that to him “they seemed “next to the 
inspired Scriptures, yea, as the vibration of that once-struck 
hour remaining on the air.’ The main substance of the work, 
however, contains his own thoughts on the grounds of morality 
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and religion, and of the relation of these to each other, along 
with his own views on some of the main doctrines of the faith. 
The last work that appeared during his lifetime was that on 
Church and State, published in 1830. After his death appeared 
his posthumous works, viz., the four volumes of Literary Re- 
mains, and the small volume on the inspiration of Scripture, 
entitled Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. 

It is by these works alone, incomplete as many of them are, 
that posterity can judge of him. But the impression of pre- 
eminent genius which he left on his contemporaries was due 
not so much to his writings as to his wonderful talk. Printed 
books have made us undervalue this gift, or at best regard it more 
as a thing of display than as a genuine thought-communicating 
power. But as an organ of teaching truth, speech is older 
than books, and for this end Plato, among others, preferred the 
living voice to dead letters. Measured by this standard, 
- Coleridge had no equal in his own, and few in any age. How 
his gift of discourse in his younger days arrested Hazlitt and 
De Quincey, we have already seen ; and in his declining years 
at Highgate, when bodily ailments allowed, and during the 
pauses of study and writing, fuller and more continuous than 
ever the marvellous monologue went on. Some faint echoes of 
what then fell from him have been caught up and preserved in 
the well-known Table Talk, by his nephew and son-in-law, 
Henry Nelson Coleridge, who in his preface has finely described 
the impression produced by his uncle’s conversation on con- 
genial listeners. To that retirement at Highgate flocked, as on 
a pilgrimage, most of what was brilliant in intellect or ardent 
in youthful genius at that day. Edward Irving, Julius Hare, 
Sterling, and many more who might be named, were among his 
frequent and most devoted listeners. Most came to wonder, 
and hear, and learn. But some came and went to shrug their 
shoulders and pronounce it unintelligible ; or in after years to 
scoff, as Mr. Carlyle. Likely enough this latter came craving 
a solution of some pressing doubt or bewildering enigma; and 
to receive instead a prolonged and circuitous disquisition must 
to his then mood of mind have been tantalizing enough. But 
was it well done, O great Thomas! for this, years afterwards, to 
jeer at the old man’s enfeebled gait, and caricature the tones of 
his voice ? 

In the summer of 1833 Coleridge was seen for the last time 
in public, at the meeting of the British Association at Cam- 
bridge. Next year, on the 25th of July, he died in Mr. Gilman’s 
house in The Grove, Highgate, which had been so long his 
home, and was laid hard by in his last resting-place within the 
old churchyard by the roadside. 
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Twelve days before his death, not knowing it to be so near, 
he wrote to his godchild this remarkable letter,! which, gather- 
ing up the sum of his whole life’s experience, reads like his 
unconscious epitaph on himself :— 


“ My pear Gopcnitp,— . . . Years must pass before you will be 
able to read with an understanding heart what I now write; but I 
trust that the all-gracious God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of mercies, who, by his only begotten Son (all mercies in 
one sovereign mercy), has redeemed you from the evil ground, and 
willed you to be born out of darkness, but into light; out of death, 
but into life; out of sin, but into righteousness, even into the Lord 
our Righteousness,—I trust that He will graciously hear the prayers 
of your dear parents, and be with you as the spirit of health and 
growth i in body and mind. 

I, too, your godfather, have known what the enjoyments 
and advant: ages of this life are, and what the more refined pleasures 
which learning and intellectual power can bestow; and with the ex- 
perience which more than threescore years can give, I now, on the 
eve of my departure, declare to you (and earnestly pray that you may 
hereafter live and act on the conviction) that health is a great bless- 
ing, competence obtained by honourable industry a great blessing, 
and a great blessing it is to have kind, faithful, and loving friends and 
relatives; but that the greatest of all blessings, as it is the most en- 
nobling of all privileges, is to be indeed a Christian. But I have been 
likewise, through a large portion of my later life, a sufferer, sorely 
afflicted with bodily pains, languors, and infirmities; and for the 
last three or four years have, with a few and brief intervals, been 
confined to a sick-room, and at this moment, in great weakness and 
heaviness, write from a sickbed, hopeless of a recovery, yet without 
prospect of a speedy removal; and I, thus on the very brink of the 
grave, solemnly bear witness ‘to you, that the Almighty Redeemer, 
most gracious in His promises to them that truly seek Him, is faithful 
to perform what He hath promised, and has preserved, under all my 
pains and infirmities, the inward peace that passeth all understanding, 
with the supporting assurance of a reconciled God, who will not with- 
draw His Spirit from me in the conflict, and in His own time will 
deliver me from the Evil One. 

“Oh, my dear godchild! eminently blessed are those who begin 
early to seek, fear, and love their God, trusting wholly in the righteous- 
ness and mediation of their Lord, Redeemer, Saviour, and everlasting 
High Priest, Jesus Christ. 

‘“‘ Oh, preserve this as a legacy and bequest from your unseen god- 
father and friend, S. T. Cotertper.” 

And now, perhaps, we cannot more fitly close this sketch 
than in those affectionate words of his nephew, the faithful 
defender of the memory of his great uncle :— 


1 This letter was written on the 13th, and he died on the 25th day of July. 
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“ Coleridge! blessings on his gentle memory! Coleridge was a 
frail mortal. He had indeed his peculiar weaknesses as well as his 
unique powers ; sensibilities that an averted look would rack, a heart 
which would beat calmly in the tremblings of an earthquake. He 
shrank from mere uneasiness like a child, and bore the preparatory 
agonies of his death-attack like a martyr. He suffered an almost 
life-long punishment for his errors, whilst the world at large has the 
unwithering fruits of his labours, and his genius, and his sufferings.” 


If we have traced in any measure aright the course of Cole- 
ridge’s life, no more is needed to show what were his failings 
and his errors. It more concerns us to ask what permanent 
fruit of all that he thought, and did, and suffered under the 
sun, there still remains, now that he has lain more than thirty 
years in his grave. To answer this fully is impossible in the 
case of any man, much more in the case of one who has been a 
great thinker rather than a great doer; for many of his best 
ideas will have so melted into the general atmosphere of thought, 
that it will be hard to separate them from the complex whole, 
and trace them back to their original source. But the abler 
men of his own generation were not slow to confess how much 
they owed to him. In poetry, Sir Walter Scott acknowledged 
himself as indebted to him for the opening keynote of Zhe 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. In the metre, sentiment, and drapery 
of that first canto, it is not difficult to trace the influence of 
Christabel, then unpublished, but well known. Wordsworth, 
aloof from his contemporaries, and self-sufficing as he was, felt 
Coleridge to be his equal—* the only wonderful man I have 
ever known.” Arnold, at a later day, called him the great- 
est intellect that England had produced within his memory, 
and shared with, perhaps learned from, him, some of his 
leading thoughts, as that the identification of the church with 
the clergy was “the first and fundamental apostasy.” Dr. 
Newman pointed to Coleridge’s works long ago as a proof that 
the minds of men in England were then yearning for something 
higher and deeper than what had satisfied the last age. Julius 
Hare speaks of him as “the great religious philosopher, to 
whom the mind of our generation in England owes more than 
to any other man.” Mr. Maurice has everywhere spoken with 
deeper reverence of him than of any other teacher of these later 
times. Mr. Mill has said that “no one has contributed more to 
shape the opinions among younger men, who can be said to 
have any opinions at all.” These words were written five-and- 
twenty years ago. Whether he still exercises anything of the 
same influence over younger men seems more than doubtful. 
Very possibly Mr. Mill himself, and others of that way of think- 
ing, may have superseded him. Yet though his name may have 
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grown less, his works remain, and may be tested even by another 
generation that knew not Coleridge, by the thoughts which they 
contain. 

These works are most of them more or less fragmentary, and 
this forms one difficulty in rightly estimating them. Another, 
and perhaps greater, lies in the width, we had almost said the 
universality, of their range. Most original thinkers have devoted 
themselves to but a few lines of inquiry. Coleridge’s thought 
may be almost said to have been as wide as life. To apply 
to himself the word which he first coined, or rather translated, 
from some obscure Byzantian, to express Shakspeare’s quality, 
he was a “myriad-minded man.” He touched being at almost 
every point, and wherever he touched it, he opened up some 
shafts of truth hitherto unperceived. He who would fully esti- 
mate Coleridge’s contributions to thought would have to consider 
him as a poet, a critic, a political philosopher, a moralist, and a 
theologian. But without hazarding anything like so large an 
attempt, a few brief remarks may be offered on what he has 
done in some of these so widely different paths. 

It was as a poet that Coleridge was first known, and the 
wish has many times been expressed that he had continued to 
be so, and never tried philosophy. No doubt he had imagina- 
tion enough, as some one has said, to have furnished an outfit 
for a thousand poets, and it may be that Christabel will be read 
longer than any prose work he has written. But this belongs 
both to the substance and the form of all poetry that is perfect 
after its kind. Gray’s Elegy will probably survive longer, and 
will certainly be more widely read, than the best philosophic 
pieces of Hume, Berkeley, or Butler. This, however, does not 
prove that these thinkers have not done more for human 
thought than that most graceful of poets. Again, it may be 
that imagination such as Coleridge’s may be as legitimately 
employed in interpenetrating and quickening the reason, and 
revivifying domains of philosophy, which are apt to grow 
narrow or dead through prosaic formalism, as in purely poetic 
creation. Moreover, there were perhaps in Coleridge some 
special powers of fine analysis and introvertive speculation, 
which seem to have predestined him for other work than poetry ; 
just as there were some special wants, arising either from natu- 
ral temperament or early education, which marred or impover- 
ished his full poetic equipment. He had never lived much in 
the open air; he had no large storehouse of facts or images, 
either drawn from observation of outward nature, or from more 
than common acquaintance with any modes of human life or 
sides of human character, such as Wordsworth and Scott in 
different ways had. It was not the nature of his mind to 
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dwell lovingly on concrete things, but rather, by its strong 
generalizing bias, to be borne off continually into the abstract. 
Therefore we cannot think that Coleridge would have done 
more, either for the delight or the benefit of mankind, if he had 
stuck wholly to poetry, or that he did otherwise than fulfil his 
destiny by giving way to his philosophic instinct. 

His daughter has said that he had four poetic epochs, repre- 
senting, more or less, boyhood, early manhood, middle, and 
declining life. To trace these carefully is not for this place. 
The juvenile poems, those of the first epoch, though showing 
here and there hints of the coming power, contain, as a whole, 
nothing which would make them live, were it not for what 
came afterwards. He himself has said that these poems are 
disfigured by too great exuberance of double epithets, and by 
general turgidity. These mark, perhaps, the tumult of his 
thick-thronging thoughts, struggling to utter themselves with 
force and freshness, yet not quite disengaged from the old 
commonplaces of poetic diction, from “eve’s dusky car,’ and 
from those frigid personifications of abstract qualities in which 
the former age delighted. Of these early poems, one of the 
most interesting is that on the death of Chatterton, in which, 
though the form somewhat recalls the odes of Collins and Gray, 
his native self ever here and there breaks through. Some of 


them are pensive with his early sorrow, others fierce and turbid 
with his revolutionary fervours. The longest and most impor- 
tant, styled Religious Musings, which Bowles ranked so high, 
might easily, notwithstanding some fine thoughts, suggest one 
of his rhapsodies in a Unitarian chapel cut into blank verse. 
The religious sentiments it contains are frigid and bombastic ; 
the politics denunciatory of existing things, of 


“ Warriors, lords, and priests, all the sore ills 
That vex and desolate our mortal life.” 


They contain, however, some true thoughts, well put, though 
tinged with his Revolution dreams, on the good and evil that 
have sprung out of the institution of property, and a fine apos- 
trophe to all the sin-defiled and sorrow-laden ones, whose day 
of deliverance yet waits. 

It had been well if the poems of the second period, which 
were mostly written during the Bristol and Nether Stowey 
periods, and now make up the chief part of the Sibylline Leaves, 
had been arranged in the order in which they were composed. 
This would have thrown much light on them, arising as they 
do out of either the events of the time or of Coleridge’s personal 
circumstances. Compared with those of the former period, the 
stream flows more even and unbroken. The crude philosophy has 
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all but disappeared, the blank verse is now more fused and melo- 
dious, the rhythm of thought more mellow, the religious senti- 
ment, where it does appear, no longer reasoning, but meditative, 
‘is more chastened and deep. These poems, it must have been, 
which were to De Quincey “the ray of a new morning, a re- 
vealing of untrodden worlds, till then unsuspected amongst 
men.” Such Wilson found them, and so in a measure they 
have been to many since. But in re-reading them, after an 
interval of years, this is somehow felt less vividly. Is it that 
time has weakened the relish for poetry, or that the new 
fragrance they once gave forth has so filled the poetic atmo- 
sphere that it makes itself now less distinctly felt? Whichever 
way it be, these accidents of personal feeling do not affect their 
real worth. Of two fine poems written at Clevedon, the one 
on the “ Eolian Harp,” contains a passage that may be com- 
pared with a well known, some might call it, a Pantheistic, one 
in Wordsworth’s “Tintern Abbey.” The other, “ Reflections 
on leaving a Place of Retirement,” breathes a beautiful, though 
too brief, spirit of happiness and content. In the same gentle 
vein are the “ Lines to his Brother George,” and “ Frost at Mid- 
night,” in which the blank verse is finely fused and nearly per- 
fect. But higher and of wider compass are the three political 
poems, the ode on “The Departing Year,” written at the close 
of 1796, “France,” an ode, written in February 1797, and 
“Tears in Solitude,” in 1798. The last of these opens and 
closes with some of his best blank verses, full of lambent light 
and his own exquisite music, though the middle is troubled 
with somewhat intemperate politics, pamphleteeringly expressed. 
The ode on “ France,” when his fond hopes of the Revolution 
ended in disappointment, is a strain of noblest poetry. It opens 
with a call on the clouds, the waves, the sun, the sky, all that 
is freest in nature, to bear witness 
“ With what deep worship I have still adored 
The spirit of divinest Liberty.” 


And closes with these grand lines :— 


“ QO Liberty! with profitless endeavour 
Have I pursued thee many a weary hour ; 
But thou nor swell’st the victor’s strain, nor ever 
Didst breathe thy soul in forms of haman power. 
Alike from all, howe’er they praise thee 
(Nor prayer, nor boastful name delays thee), 
Alike from Priestcraft’s harpy minions, 
And facetious Blasphemy’s obscener slaves, 
Thou speedest on thy subtle pinions, 
The guide of homeless winds, the playmate of the waves! 
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And there, I felt thee ! on that sea-cliff’s verge, 
Whose pines, scarce travell’d by the breeze above, 
Had made one murmur with the distant surge ! 
Yes! while I stood and gazed, my temples bare, 
And shot my being through earth, sea, and air, 
Possessing all things with intensest love, 

O Liberty, my spirit felt thee there !” 

Equal, perhaps, to any of the above, are the lines he addressed 
to Wordsworth, after hearing that poet read aloud the first draft 
of “The Prelude :”— 

“ An Orphie song indeed, 
A song divine, of high and passionate thoughts, 
To their own music chanted! .. . 
And when, O friend! my comforter and guide ! 
Strong in thyself, and powerful to give strength, 
Thy long-sustained song finally closed, 
And thy deep voice had ceased—yet thou thyself 
Wert still before my eyes, and round us both 
That happy vision of beloved faces 
Scarce conscious, and yet conscious of its close, 
I sat, my being blended in one thought 
(Thought was it? or aspiration? or resolve ?) 
Absorb'd, yet hanging still upon the sound— 
And when I rose, I found myself in prayer.” 


Of the Ancient Mariner and Christabel, the two prime 
creations of the Nether Stowey period, and indeed of all Cole- 
ridge’s poetry, nothing need here be said. Time has now 
stamped these as after their kind unsurpassed by any creation 
of his own generation, or perhaps of any generation of England’s 
poetry. The view with which these two masterpieces were be- 
gun, as the two brother poets walked on Quantock, has been 
detailed elsewhere. Coleridge was to choose supernatural or 
romantic characters, and clothe them from his own imagination 
with a human interest and a semblance of truth. It would be 
hard to analyse the strange witchery that is in both, especially 
in Christabel: the language, so simple and natural, yet so 
aerially musical, the rhythm so original, yet so fitted to the 
story, and the glamour over all, a glamour so peculiar to the 
poet’s self. The first part belongs to Quantock, the second was 
composed several years later at the Lakes, yet still the tale is 
but half told. Would it have gained or lost in power had it 
been completed ? 

His third poetic epoch includes his whole sojourn at the 
Lakes, and the fourth the rest of his life. The poems of these 
two periods are few altogether, and what there are, more 
meditative than formerly, sometimes even hopelessly dejected. 
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“ Youth and Age,” written just before leaving the Lakes, with 
a strangely aged tone for a man of only seven or eight and 
thirty, has a quaint beauty ; to adapt its own words, it is like 
sadness, that “tells the jest without the smile.” There are 
some of this time, however, in another strain, as the beautiful 
lines called “The Knight’s Tomb,” and “ Recollections of Love.” 
After the Lake time, there was still less poetry ; only when, as 
in the “ Visionary Hope” and the “ Pains of Sleep,” the fre- 
quent despondency or severe suffering which weighed down his 
later years sought relief in brief verse. Yet, belonging to the 
third or fourth periods, there are short gnomic lines, in which, if 
the visionary have disappeared, the wisdom wrought by time 
and meditation is excellently condensed. Such are these :— 


*“ Frail creatures are we all; to be the best 
Is but the fewest faults to have ; 
Look thou then to thyself, and leave the rest 
To God, thy conscience, and the grave.” 


Or the Complaint and Reply :— 
“‘ How seldom, friend! a good great man inherits 
Honours or wealth with all his toil and pains. 
It sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 
If any man obtain that which he merits, 
Or any merit that which he obtains.” 


Repty. 

“ For shame, dear friend! forego this canting strain ; 
What wouldst thou have the good great man obtain ? 
Wealth, titles, salary, a gilded chain; 

Or throne of corses which his sword had slain ? 

Goodness and greatness are not means but ends. 

Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 

The good great man ?—Three treasures, life and light, 
And calm thoughts, regular as infant’s breath ; 

And three firm friends, more sure than day and night— 
Himself, his Maker, and the Angel Death.” 


If from his own poetry we pass to his judgments on the 
poetry of others, we shall see an exemplification of the adage, 
“Set a poet to catch a poet.” Here for once were fulfilled the 
necessary conditions of a critic or judge, in the highest sense ; 
that is, a man possessing in himself abundantly the originative 
poetic faculty which he is to judge of in others, combined with 
that power of sober generalization, and delicate, patient analysis, 
which, if poets possess, they generally find it irksome to exercise. 
This is but another way of saying, that before a man can pass 
worthy judgment on a thing, he must know that thing at first, 
and not at second, hand. The other kind of critic is he who, 
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though with little or none of the poetic gift in himself, has yet, 
from a careful study of the great master-models of the art, deduced 
certain canons by which to judge of poetry universally. But a 
critic of this kind, as the world has many a time seen, whenever 
he is called upon to estimate some new and original work 
of art, like to which the past supplies no models, is wholly 
at fault. His canons no longer serve him, and the native 
sympathetic insight he has not. To judge aright in such a case 
takes another order of critic ; one who knows after another and 
more immediate manner of knowing; one who does not judge 
merely by what the past has done, but who, by the poet’s heart 
within him, is made quick to welcome whatever new thing, 
however seemingly irregular, a young poet may create. Such 
a critic was Coleridge. “An imagination richer and more pene- 
trative than that of most poets of his time; a power of philo- 
sophic reflection and of subtle discrimination, almost over- 
active ; a sympathy and insight of marvellous universality ; and 
a learning “laden with the spoils of all times,’—these things 
made him the greatest—we had almost said, the only truly 
philosophic—critic England had yet seen. 

Of his critical power, the two most eminent examples are his 
chapters on Wordsworth’s poetry in the Biographia Literaria, 
and his notes on Shakspeare in the Literary Remains. If one 
wished to learn what genuine criticism should be, where else 
in our country’s literature would he find so worthy a model 
as in that dissertation on Wordsworth? An excellent autho- 
rity has lately said that the business of “criticism, is to know 
, the best thing that is known or thought in the world, and to 
make this known to others.” In these chapters on Words- 
worth, Coleridge has done something more than this. In 
opposition to the blind and utterly worthless criticism which 
Jeffrey represented, he thought out for himself, and laid down 
the principles on which Wordsworth or any poet such as he 
shouid be judged, and showed these principles to be grounded, not 
on the caprices of the hour, but on the essential and permanent 
elements which human nature contains. He gave definitions 
of poetry in its essential nature, and showed, in opposition to 
Wordsworth’s preface, wherein poetry really differs from prose. 
We wish we could stay to quote his description of the poet and 
his work, in their ideal perfection. Then how truly and with 
what fine analysis he discriminates between the language of 
prose and of metre! How good is his account of the origin of 
metre! “This I would trace to the balance in the mind, effected 
by that spontaneous effort which strives to hold in check the 
workings of passion.” There is more to be learned about 
poetry from a few pages of that dissertation, confined though it 
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is to a specific kind of poetry, than from all the reviews that 
have been written in English on poets and their works from 
Addison to the present hour. Nor is the result of the whole a 
mere defence or indiscriminating eulogy on Wordsworth, rudely 
as that poet was then assailed by those who were also Cole- 
ridge’s own revilers. From several of Wordsworth’s theories 
about poetry he dissents entirely, especially from the whole of 
his remarks on the sameness of the language of prose and verse. 
At times, too, he finds fault with his practice, and lays his 
hand on faulty passages and defective poems, in which he traces 
the influence of false theory ; while the true merits of these 
poems he places not on mere blind preference or individual 
taste, but on a solid foundation of principles. These principles 
few or none at that time acknowledged, but they have since 
won the assent of all competent judges. Canons of judgment 
they are, not mechanical, but living. They do not furnish the 
reader with a set of rules which he can take up and apply 
ready-made. But they require, before they can be used aright, 
to be assimilated by thought—made our own inwardly. They 
open the eye to see, generate the power of seeing for one’s-self, 
call forth from within a living standard of judgment, which is 
based on truth and nature. 

Again, turn to his criticisms on Shakspeare and the Drama. 
They are but brief notes, scattered leaves, written by himself or 
taken down by others, from lectures, given mainly in London. 
His lectures were in general wholly oral, and were best when 
delivered with no scrap of paper before him. But short as these 
notes are, they mark, and helped to cause, a revolution in men’s 
ways of thinking about Shakspeare. First he taught, and him- 
self exemplitied, that he who would understand Shakspeare must 
not, Dr. Johnson-wise, seat himself on the critical throne, and 
thence deliver verdict, as on an inferior, or at best a mere equal ; 
but that he has need to come before all things with reverence, 
as for the poet of all poets, and that, wanting this, he wants one 
of the senses the “ language of which he is toemploy.” Again, 
Coleridge was the first who clearly saw through and boldly 
denounced the nonsense that had been talked about Shakspeare’s 
irregularity and extravagance. Before his time it had been 
customary to speak of Shakspeare as of some great abnormal 
creature, some fine but rude barbarian, full of all sorts of 
blemishes and artistic solecisms, which were to be tolerated for 
the sake of the beauties which counterbalanced them. In the 
face of all this, he ventured to ask, “ Are then the plays of 
Shakspeare works of rude uncultivated genius, in which the 
splendour of the parts compensates for the barbarous shapeless- 
ness and irregularity of the whole? Or is the form equally 
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admirable with the matter, and the judgment of the poet not 
less deserving our admiration than his genius?” The answer 
which he gave to his own question, and which he enforced with 
manifold argument, is in effect that the judgment of Shakspeare 
is as great as his genius ; “ nay, that his genius reveals itself in 
his judgment as in its most exalted form.” In arguing against 
those who at that time “ were still trammelled with the notion 
of the Greek unities, and who thought that apologies were due 
for Shakspeare’s neglect of them, he showed how the form of 
Shakspeare’s dramas was suited to the substance, not less than 
the form of the Greek dramas to theirs. He pointed out the 
contrast between mechanic form superinduced from without, 
and organic form growing from within ; that if Shakspeare or any 
modern were to hold by the Greek dramatic unities, he would 
be imposing on his creations a dead form from without, instead 
of letting them shape themselves from within, and clothe them- 
selves with a natural and living form, as the tree clothes itself 
with its bark. Another point which Coleridge insists on in 
these lectures and throughout his works, a point often unheeded, 
sometimes directly denied, is the close connexion between just 
taste and pure morality, because true taste springs out of the 
ground of the moral nature of man. We cannot now follow him 
into detail, and show the new light which he has thrown on Shak- 
speare’s separate plays, and on his leading characters. We can 
but remark in passing, that Hamlet was the character in the ex- 
position of which Coleridge first proved his Shakspearian insight. 
In the Table Talk he says, “In fact, I have a smack of Hamlet 
in myself.” If any one wishes to see what a really masterly eluci- 
dation of a subtle character is, let him turn to the remarks on 
Hamlet in the second volume of the Literary Remains. We had 
intended to quote it here entire, but space forbids. This and 
other of Coleridge’s Shakspearian criticisms have been claimed 
for Schlegel. But most of these had, we believe, been given to 
the world in lectures before Schlegel’s book appeared; and as 
to this exposition of Hamlet, Hazlitt bears witness that he had 
heard it from Coleridge before his visit to Germany in 1798. 
That view of Hamlet has long since become almost a common- 
place in literature, but the idea of it was first conceived and 
expressed by Coleridge. Some of the other criticisms may be 
more subtle than many may care to follow. But any one who 
shall master these notes on Shakspeare, taken as a whole, will 
find in them more fine analysis of the hidden things of the 
heart, more truthful insight into the workings of passion, than 
are to be found in whole treatises of psychology. 


Any survey of Coleridge’s speculations would be incomplete 
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if it did not include some account of his political philosophy, 
which holds so prominent a place among them. Not that he 
ever was a party politician——his whole nature was averse to 
this,—but his mind was too universal in its range, his sympathy 
with all human interests too strong, to have allowed him to 
pass by these questions. But happily, the thorough and com- 
prehensive discussion of this department of Coleridge’s thought, 
which occupies the greater part of Mr. Mill’s celebrated essay, 
relieves us from the necessity of entering on that subject here. 
There is, however, one important point to which that dis- 
tinguished writer fails to advert. He speaks of Coleridge as an 
original thinker, but “ within the bounds of traditional opinions,” 
and as looking at received beliefs from within. But it must 
surely have been known to Mr. Mill that Coleridge, during his 
youth and early manhood, stood as entirely outside of estab- 
lished opinions, and looked at existing institutions as purely from 
without as it was possible to do. No extremest young radical 
of the present hour, when intellectual radicalism has once again 
become a fashion, can question received beliefs more freely, or 
assail the established order more fearlessly, than Coleridge in 
his fervent youth did. The convictions on politics and religion, 
therefore, in which he ultimately rested, are entitled to the 
weight, whatever it be, of having been formed by one who all 
his life long sought truth from every quarter, not from within 
traditionary beliefs only, but for many years from without also ; 
and who, when his thought had gone full circle, became con- 
servative, if that word is to be applied to him, not from self- 
interest or expediency, or from weariness of thinking, but after 
ample experience and mature reflection. With this one remark 
on his political side we pass on. 

Criticism, such as we have described above, presupposes pro- 
found and comprehensive thought on questions not lying within, 
but based on wider principles beyond, itself. His critical 
studies, if nothing else, would have driven Coleridge back op 
metaphysics. But it was the same with whatever subject he took 
up, whether art or politics, or morals or theology. Everywhere 
he strove to reach a bottoming,—to grasp the living idea which 
gave birth to the system or institution, and kept it alive. 
Even in those of his works, as the Literary Life, The Friend, and 
the Lay Sermons, which most enter into practical details, the 
granite every here and there crops out, the underlying philo- 
sophy appears. But that searching for fundamental principles, 
which seems to have been in him from the first an intellectual 
necessity, was increased by that morbidly introvertive turn of 
mind which, at some stages of his life, had nearly overbalanced 
him. In an often-quoted passage from the Ode to Dejection, 
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written at Keswick in 1802, he laments the decay within him- 
self of the shaping imagination, and says, that 
“ By abstruse research to steal 
From my own nature all the natural man; 
This was my sole resource, my only plan, 
Till that which suits a part infects the whole, 
And now is almost grown the habit of my soul.” 


This passage opens a far glimpse into his mental history. It 
shows how metaphysics, for which he had from the first an 
innate propension, became from circumstances almost an un- 
healthy craving. What then was his ultimate metaphysical 
philosophy? This is not set forth systematically in any of his 
works, but we must gather it, as best we can, from disquisitions 
scattered through them all. And here we must be allowed to 
call to mind a few elementary matters, which, however trite 
to students of philosophy, are necessary to be borne in mind 
for the clear understanding of Coleridge’s position. 

Every one knows that from the dawn of thought down to the 
present hour, the question as to the origin of knowledge has 
been the Sphinx’s riddle to philosophers. This strange thing 

‘named thought, what is it? This wondrous fabric we call 
\ knowledge, whence comes it? It is a web woven out of some- 
thing, but is it wholly or chiefly woven from outward materials, 
or mainly wrought by self-evolving powers from within? Or, 
if due to the combined action of these, what part does each 
contribute? How much is due to the raw material, how much 
to the weaver who fashions it? These questions, even if they be 
insoluble, will never cease to provoke the scrutiny of every new 
generation of thoughtful men. There always have been a set of 
~thinkers who have regarded outward things as the fixed reality, 
which impresses representations of itself on mind as on a 
passive recipient. There have always existed also another set, 
-who have held the mind to be a free creative energy, evolving 
from itself the laws of its own thinking, and stamping on outward 
things the forms which are inherent in its own constitution. The 
one have held that outward things are genetic of knowledge, and 
that what are called laws of thought are wholly imposed on the 
mind by qualities which belong essentially to outward things. 
The others have maintained that it is the mind which is genetic, 
and that it in reality makes what it sees. “This great question, 
as Mr. Mill has well said, “would not so long have remained a 
question, if the more cbvious arguments on either side had been 
unanswerable.” There must, however, be a point of view, if we 
could reach it, from which these opposing tendencies of thought 
shall be seen to combine into one harmonious whole. But the 
man who shall achieve this final synthesis, and the age which 
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shall witness it, are probably still far distant. Philosophic 
thought in Britain has in the main leant towards the external 
side, towards that extreme which makes the mind out of the 
senses, and maintains experience to be the ultimate ground of 
all belief. This way of thinking, so congenial to the prevailing 
English temper of mind, dates from at least as far back as 
Hobbes, but was first fairly established, almost like a part of 
the British Constitution, by the famous essay of Locke. In his 
polemic against innate ideas he asserted two sources of all 
knowledge. “Our observation,” he says, “employed either 
about external sensible, or about the internal operations of our 
minds perceived and reflected on by ourselves, is that which 
supplies our understandings with materials of thinking.” The 
latter of these two sources, here somewhat vaguely announced, 
was never very strongly insisted on by Locke himself, and was 
by his followers speedily discarded. This development of 
Locke’s system is seen most clearly in Hume, who divided all 
the mind’s furniture into impressions or lively perceptions, as 
when we see, hear, hate, desire, will; and ideas or faint percep- 
tions, which are copies of our sensible or lively impressions. 
So that with him all the materials of thought are derived from 
outward sense, or inward sentiment or emotion. 

Contemporary with Hume, and like him a follower of Locke, 
Hartley appeared at Cambridge, and carried out the same views 
to still more definite issues. He gathered up and systematized 
the materialistic views which were at that time floating about 
his university. Being, like Locke, a physician, he imported into 
his system a much larger amount of his professional knowledge, 
and sought to explain the movements of thought by elaborate 
physiological theories. He held that vibrations in the white 
medullary substance of the brain are the immediate causes of 
sensation, and that these first vibrations give birth to vibra- 
tiuncles or miniatures of themselves, which are conceptions, or 
the simple ideas of sensible things. In another point he differed 
from Locke, in that, discarding Reflection, he brought more 
prominently forward Association, as the great weaving power 
of the mental fabric, which compounds all our ideas, and gives 
birth to all our faculties. Such theories as these were the chief 
philosophical aliment to be found in England when Coleridge 
was a young man. At Cambridge, having entered Hartley’s 
college, where the name of that philosopher was still held in 
honour, Coleridge became his ardent disciple. In the Religious 
Musings, after Milton and Newton, he speaks of Hartley as 

“ He of mortal kind 
Wisest; the first who marked the ideal tribes 
Up the fine fibres to the sentient brain.” 
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Materialistic though his system was, Hartley was himself a 
believer in Christianity, and a religious man. His philosophical 
system came to be in high favour with Priestley and the 
Unitarians towards the end of last century; so that when 
Coleridge became a Hartleian, he adopted Necessitarian views 
of the ‘will, and Unitarian tenets in religion. A Materialist, 
a Necessitarian, a Unitarian, such was Coleridge during his 
Cambridge and Bristol sojourn. But it was not possible that 
he should be permanently holden of these things. There were 
ideal lights and moral yearnings within him which would burst 
these bonds. The piece of divinity that was in him would not 
always do homage to Materialism. 

Before he visited Germany he had begun to awake out of his 
Hartleianism. It had occurred to him that all association— 
Hartley’s great instrument—“ presupposes the existence of the 
thoughts and images to be associated.” In short, association 

“cannot account for its own laws. All that association does is to 
use these laws, or latent a priori forms, to wit, contiguity of time 
and place, resemblance, contrast, so as to bring particular things 
under them. When two things have been thus brought together 
under one law—say contiguity in time—they may get so con- 
nected in thought that it becomes difficult to conceive them apart. 
But it never can be impossible so to conceive them ; that is, to 
separate them in thought. Further, he began to see that the hy- 
pothesis of all knowledge, being derived from sense, does not get 
rid of the need of a living intellectual mechanism, which makes 
these copies from sensible impressions. His own illustration is, 
the existence of an original picture, say Raphael’s Transfigura- 
tion, does not account for the existence of a copy of it; but 
rather the copyist must have put forth the same powers, and gone 
through the same process, as the first painter did when he made 
the original picture. Or take that instance, which is a kind of 
standing Hougoumont to sensational and idealistic combatants, 
—we mean causality, or the belief that every event must have a 
cause. Sensationalists, from Hume to Mr. Mill, have laboured to 
derive this, the grand principle of all inductive reasoning, from 
invariable experience. Mr. Mill’s theory, the latest and most 
accredited from that side, thus explains it. He says that we 
arrive, by simple enumeration of individual instances, first at 
one and then at another particular uniformity, till we have col- 
lected a large number of such uniformities, or groups of cases 
in which the law of causation holds good. From this collec- 
tion of the more obvious particular uniformities, in all of which 
the law of causation holds, we generalize the universal law of 
causation, or the belief that all things whatever have a cause; 
and then we proceed to apply this law so generalized as an 
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inductive instrument to discover those other particular laws 
which go to make up itself, but which have hitherto eluded our 
investigation. Thus, according to this philosopher, we arrive at 
the universal law by generalizing from many laws of inferior 
generality. But as these last do not rest on rigid induction, 
but only on simple enumeration of instances, the universal law 
cannot lay claim to any greater cogency than the inferior laws 
on which it rests. One authenticated instance in which the 
law of causality does not hold may upset our belief in the uni- 
versal validity of that law; and that there may be worlds in 
which it is so upset—in which events succeed each other at 
random, and by no fixed law—Mr. Mill finds no difficulty in 
conceiving. But this is really a reductio ad absurdum. This 
world of causeless disorder, which Mr. Mill finds no difficulty 
in conceiving, is simply inconceivable by any intelligence. If 
such a world were proved to exist, we should be compelled to 
believe that for this absence of order there is a cause, or group 
of causes ; just as we know there is a cause, or group of causes, 
for the presence of that order which we know to exist as far as 
our knowledge extends. This necessity to think a cause for 
every existence or event, a necessity which we cannot get rid of, 
forms the essential peculiarity of the notion of causality ; marking 
it out as a necessary form of thought, born from within, and not 
gathered from experience. That which is created by experience 
is strengthened by the same. But this belief that every event 
must have a cause, is one which, as soon as we have clearly 
comprehended the terms, we feel to be inevitable. Experience, 
no doubt, first brings this cognition out into distinct conscious- 
ness; but as soon as we reflect on it, we discover that it must 
have been present as a constituent element of that very experi- 
ence. Of causality, then, as of time and space, it may be said, 
to adopt the language of an able young metaphysician, “ them- 
selves cognitions generalized from experience, and, in that point 
of view, later than experience ; they are discovered to have been 
also elements of those very cognitions of experience from which 
they have been generalized, present in them as constituent ele- 
ments, undistinguished before analysis. . . . They are elements 
of any and every particular experience, entering into every 
one of them as its necessary form.” Or, as Coleridge put it, 
“Though first revealed to us by experience, they must yet have 
pre-existed in order to make experience itself possible; even as 
the eye must exist previously to any particular act of seeing, 
though by sight only can we know that we have eyes.” And 
again, “ How can we make bricks without straw, or build with- 
out cement? We learn things, indeed, by occasion of experi- 
ence; but the very facts so learned force us inward on the 
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antecedents that must be presupposed in order to render expe- 
rience itself possible.” 

These and suchlike thoughts were sure to arise in a mind 
naturally so open to the idealistic side of thought as that of 
Coleridge, and to shake to pieces the materialistic fabric in 
which he had for a time ensconced himself. And not merely in- 
tellectual misgivings would work this way, but the soul’s deeper 
cravings. Driven by hunger of heart, he wandered from the 
school of Locke and Hartley, successively on through those 
of Berkeley, Leibnitz, and, we believe, Spinoza, and finding in 
them no abiding place, began to despair of philosophy. To 
this crisis of his history probably apply these words :— 

“T found myself all afloat. Doubts rushed in, broke upon me 
from the fountains of the great deep, and fell from the windows of 
heaven. The fontal truths of natural religion and the books of reve- 
lation alike contributed to the flood; and it was long ere my ‘ark 
touched on an Ararat and rested.’” 


About this time he fell in with the works of the German 
and other mystics—Tauler, Bohmen, George Fox, and Wil- 
liam Law, and in them he found the same kind of help which 
Luther had found in Tauler :— 


“The writings of these mystics acted in no slight degree to prevent 
my mind from being imprisoned within the outline of any single dog- 
matic system. They helped to keep alive the heart within the head ; 
gave me an indistinct yet stirring and working presentiment that all 
the products of the mere reflective faculty partook of death, and were 
as the rattling twigs and sprays in winter, into which a sap was yet to 
be propelled from some root to which I had not as yet penetrated, if 
they were to afford my soul food or shelter. If they were a moving 
cloud of smoke to me by day, yet were they a pillar of fire throughout 
the night, during my wanderings through the wilderness of doubt, and 
enabled me to skirt, without crossing, the sandy deserts of utter un- 
belief.” 

It was in the company of these men that he first got clear of 
the trammels of the mere understanding, and learned that there 
is higher truth than that faculty can compass and circumscribe. 
The learned seemed to him for several generations to have 
walked entirely by the light of this mere understanding, and to 
have confined their investigations strictly within certain conven- 
tional limits, beyond which lay all that is most interesting and 
vital toman. To enthusiasts, illiterate and simple men of heart, 
they left it to penetrate towards the inmost centre, “the indwell- 
ing and living ground of all things.” And then he came to this 
conviction, which he never afterwards abandoned, that if the 
intellect will not acknowledge a higher and deeper ground than 
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it contains within itself, if, making itself the centre of its system, 
it seeks to square all things by its own laws, it must, if it follows 
out fearlessly its own reasoning, land in Pantheism or some 
form of blank unbelief. While his mind was seething with 
these thoughts it was that he first studied the works of Kant, 
and these, he says, took possession of him as with a giant’s hand. 
Henceforth his metaphysical creed was moulded mainly by 
the Kantian principles. This is not the place to attempt to 
enter on the slightest exposition of these. But, to speak popu- 
larly, it may be said that the gist of Kant’s system is not to 
make the mind out of the senses, as Hume had done, but the 
senses out of the mind. As Locke and Hume had started from 
without, so he started from within, making the one fixed truth, 
the only ground of reality, to consist, not in that which the 
senses furnish, but in that which the understanding supplies to 
make sensible knowledge possible. His prime question was, 
How is experience possible? And this possibility he found in 
the a priori forms of the sensory time and space, and in the 
a priori forms or categories of the understanding, which by their 
activity bind together into one the multifarious and otherwise 
unintelligized intimations of sense. It is sense that supplies the 
understanding with the raw material; this the understanding 
passes through its machinery, and, by virtue of its inherent 
concept-forms, reduces it to order, makes it conceivable and 
intelligible. But the understanding is limited in its operation 
to phenomena of experience, and whenever it steps beyond this 
and applies its categories to super-sensible things, it lands itself 
in contradictions. It cannot arrive at any other truth than that 
which is valid within man’s experience. Ultimate truths, valid 
for all intelligents, if such there be, are beyond its reach. 

Had Kant’s philosophy stopped here it would not have done 
much more for Coleridge than Locke’s and Hartley’s had done. 
It was because Kant asserted the existence in man of another 
faculty, distinct from and higher than understanding, namely, 
Reason, that Coleridge found him so helpful. The term Reason 
Kant employed in another than our ordinary sense, as the 
faculty of ultimate truths or necessary principles. He distin- 
guished, however, between Reason in its speculative and in its 
practical use. Speculative Reason he held to be exclusively a 
regulative faculty, having only a formal and logical use. This 
use is to connect our judgments together into conclusions, 
according to the three forms of reasoning,—the categorical, the 
hypothetical, and the disjunctive. These three methods are the 
ideas of Speculative Reason by which it strives to produce unity 
and perfectness among the judgments of the understanding. As 
long as the ideas of Speculative Reason are thus used to control 
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and bring into unity the conceptions of the discursive under- 
standing, they are used rightly, and within their own legiti- 
mate sphere. But whenever Speculative Reason tries to elevate 
these regulative ideas into objects of theoretical knowledge, 
whenever it ascribes objective truth to these ideas, it leads to 
contradiction and falsehood. In other words, Speculative Reason 
Kant held to be true in its formal or logical, but false in its 
material application. As the understanding, with its categories, 
has for its object and only legitimate sphere the world of sense, 
so Speculative Reason, with its ideas, has for its exclusive sphere 
of operation the conceptions of the understanding, and beyond 
this these ideas have no truth nor validity. It was not, however, 
by these views, either of understanding or of Speculative Reason, 
that Kant came to the help of the highest interests of humanity, 
but by his assertion of the existence in man of the Prac- 
tical Reason which is the inlet or source of our belief in 
moral and super-sensuous truth. Some have maintained this 
to be an afterthought added to Kant’s system. But, be this 
as it may, Kant held that the moral law revealed itself to man 
as a reality through his Practical Reason—a law not to be 
gathered from experience, but to be received as the funda- 
mental principle of action for man, evidencing itself by its own 
light. This moral law requires for its action the truth of 
three ideas, that of the soul, of immortality, and of God. These 
ideas are the postulates of the practical reason, and are true 
and certain, because, if they are denied, morality and free-will, 
man’s highest certainties, become impossible. They are, how- 
ever, to man truths of moral certainty—of practical faith— 
though Kant did not use that word, rather than objects of 
theoretical contemplation. 

This distinction between the understanding and the Reason 
Coleridge adopted from Kant, and made the ground-work of 
all his teaching. But the distinction between Speculative and 

* Practical Reason, which was with Kant radical, Coleridge did 
“>not dwell on, nor bring into prominence. He knew and so far 
recognised Kant’s distinction, that he spoke of Speculative 
Reason as the faculty of concluding universal and necessary 
-truths, from particular and contingent appearances, and of Prac- 
tical Reason, as the power of proposing an ultimate end, that 
ds, of determining the will by ideas. He does not, however, 
seem to have held by it firmly. Rather he threw himself on 
Kant’s view of Practical Reason, and carried it out with a fulness 
which Kant probably would have disallowed. Kant’s strong 
assertion that there was at least one region of his being in which 
man came into contact with super-sensible truth, with the 
reality of things, this, set forth not vaguely, but with the most 
solid reasoning, was that which so attracted Coleridge. But 
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in the use which Coleridge made of this power, and the range 
he assigned it, he went much beyond his master. He speaks 
of Reason as an immediate beholding of super-sensible things, 
as the eye which sees truths transcending sense. He identities 
Reason in the human mind, as Kant perhaps would have done, 
with Universal Reason ; calls it impersonal ; indeed, regards it as 
a ray of the Divinity i inman. In one place he makes it one with 
the Light which lighteth every man, and in another he says that 
teason is “the presence of the Holy Spirit to the finite under- 
standing, at once the light and the inward eye.” “It cannot be 
tightly called a faculty,” he says, “much less a personal property 
of any human mind.” We cannot be said to possess Reason, but 
rather to partake of it; for there is but one Reason, which is 
shared by all intelligent beings, and is in itself the Universal or 
Supreme Reason. “He in whom Reason dwells can as little ap- 
propriate it as his own possession, as he can claim ownership 
in the breathing air, or make an enclosure in the cope of heaven.” 
Again, he says of R eason, that “it has been said to be more like 
to sense than to understanding ; ; but in this it differs from sense : 
the bodily senses have objects differing from themselves ; 
Reason, the organ of spiritual apprehension, has objects consub- 
stantial with itself, being itself its own object,—that is, self- 
contemplative.” And again, “ Reason substantiated and vital, 
one only, yet manifold, overseeing all, and going through all 
understanding, without being either the sense, the understand- 
ing, or the imagination, contains all three within itself, even as 
the mind contains its own thoughts, and is present in and 
through them all; or as the expression pervades the different 
features of an intelligent countenance.” 

In much of the above, Coleridge has not only gone beyond 
Kant’s cautious handling of Practical Reason, but has given to 
the German’s philosophical language a religious, and even a 
Biblical colouring of his own. Nay, in regarding Reason as the 
power of intuitive insight into moral and spiritual truths, he has 
approached nearer to some of the German philosophers who 
came after Kant. Though Coleridge made so much of this dis- 
tinction between Reason and understanding, and of Reason as the 

orgair of spiritual truth, and though throughout his later works 
he is continually and at length insisting on it, he cannot be said 
to have made it secure against all the technical ol yjections. 
It would be impossible here to follow him into all the ramifi- 
cations of this abstruse subject, and to show minutely the relation 
in which he placed Reason to understanding. We may, however, 
notice one scoff against the whole system. It has been repre- 
sented as a device to enable a man to believe that what is false 
to his understanding may be true to his Reason. This, though 
it may be a smart sneer, is nothing more. What Coleridge did 
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maintain was that the material of moral and spiritual truth 
which comes to man through his Reason, must, before it can be 
reduced to definite conceptions and expressed in propositions, 
first pass through the forms of the understanding. In so pass- 
ing, the truths of Reason and the moral will suffer some loss, 
because the conceptions of the understanding are not adequate 
to give full expression to them ; so that it was to him no argu- 
ment against a truth whose source lies in Reason, if, in passing 
through the understanding, or being reduced to logical language, 
it issued in propositions which seem illogical, or even contradic- 
tory. And what more is this than to say that man’s logical 
understanding is not the measure of all truth? a doctrine 
surely which did not originate with Coleridge. But whatever 
difficulties there may be in this philosophy of the reason, it is 
an attempt to vindicate and sanction those truths which lie 
deepest, and are most vital to human nature. Questions are 
continually rising within us, whether born of our own thoughts 
or imported from intellectual systems, asking anxiously whether 
any thought of man can reach to spiritual realities. The mind 
is continually getting entangled in a self-woven mesh of sophistry. 
It is the highest end of all philosophy to clear away these diffi- 
culties which philosophy has itself engendered, and to let the 
mind look out on the truth as uncloudedly as it did before these 
sophistications arose ; to give back to the race the simplicity 
‘of its childhood, with the wisdom of its mature age. Of most 
metaphysicians, first and last, the main work has been to build 
up between the spirit of man and the Father of spirits solid 
walls and high, which no human strength can pierce through, no 
eye can overlook. To break down and clear away these walls, 
which others with such pains had reared, this was the ultimate 
aim and end towards which Coleridge laboured. Herein lies the 
great service which he did to his age and country. He was almost 
the first philosopher for a hundred and fifty years, who upheld a 
metaphysics which was in harmony at once with the best wisdom 
of the olden time, and with man’s deepest aspirations in all time. 
It was a thorough and profound protest against the philosophy 
judging according to sense, with which England, and, pace Reid 
~be it said, Scotland too, had so long been deluged. It opened 
up once more a free passage for man’s thoughts to that higher 
world of truth which philosophy had so long barred against them; 
opened up to the human spirit a path which it might travel, 
undisturbed by technical objections of the understanding, toward 
that spiritual region which is its natural home. Man’s deepest 
heart, his inmost being, from depths beyond all conscious 
thought, cry out for such access. And it is the business of a 
true philosophy, not, as has been often done, to bar the way and 
to break down the bridges that span the gulfs, but cautiously, yet 
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resolutely, to make ready a way by which the weary hearts of 
men may pass over in safety. Honour be to the spiritual engineers 
who have laboured to build up such a highway for humanity! 

When Coleridge had made his own the distinction between 
reason and understanding, he found in it not only a key to 
many of the moral and religious questions which had perplexed 
himself, and were working confusion among his contemporaries, 
but he seemed to find in it a truth, which, however unsyste- 
matically, had been held and built on by all the masters of 
ancient wisdom, whether in philosophy or theology. Especially 
he seemed to see this truth pervading the writings of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, of Leighton, and of all the best divines of the 
seventeenth century. 

A good example of the way in which Coleridge applied his 
metaphysical principles to philosophic questions, will be found 
in the Essays on Method, in the third volume of The Friend. 
He there attempts to reconcile Plato’s view of the Idea as 
lying at the ground of all investigation with Bacon’s philosophy 
of induction, and to prove that, though they worked from opposite 
ends of the problem, they are not really opposed. In all in- 
ductive investigations, Coleridge contends, the mind must con- 
tribute something, the mental initiative, the prudens questio, 
the idea; and this, when tested or proved by rigorous scien- 
tific processes, is found to be a law of nature. What in the 
mind of the discoverer is a prophetic idea, is found in nature to 
be a law, and the one answers, and is akin to, the other. What 
Coleridge has there said of the mental initiative which lies at 
the foundation of induction, Dr. Whewell has taken up and 
argued out at length in his works on Induction. Mr. Mill has 
as stoutly redargued it from his own point of view, and their 
polemic still waits a solution. But we must pass from these 
pure metaphysical problems to notice some of the ways in 
which Coleridge applied his principles to moral and religious 
questions. 

In the Literary Remains there is a remarkable essay on 
Faith, which contains a suggestive application of these prin- 
ciples. Faith he defines to be fealty or fidelity to that part of 
our being which cannot become an object of the senses; to that 
in us which is highest, and is alone unconditionally imperative. 
What is this? Every man is conscious of something within 
him which tells him he ought, which commands him, to do to 
others as he would they should do to him. Of this he is as 
assured as he is that he sees and hears; only with this differ- 
ence, that the senses act independently of the will. The con- 
science is essentially connected with the will. We can, if we 
will, refuse to listen to it. The listening or the not-listening to 
conscience is the first moral act by which a man takes upon 
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him or refuses allegiance to a power higher than himself, yet 
speaking within himself. Now, what is this in each man, 
higher than himself, yet speaking within him? It is Reason, 
super-sensuous, impersonal, the representative in man of the 
will of God, and demanding the allegiance of the individual 
will. Faith, then, is fealty to this rightful superior; “ allegiance 
of the moral nature to Universal Reason, or the will of God; in 
opposition to all usurpation of appetite, of sensible objects, of 
the finite understanding,” of affection to others, or even the 
purest love of the creature. And conscience is the inward 
witness to the presence in us of the divine ray of reason, “ the 
inradiative power, the representative of the Infinite.” An ap- 
proving conscience is the sense of harmony of the personal will 
of man with that impersonal light which is in him, representa- 
tive of the will of God. A condemning conscience is the sense 
of discord or contrariety between these two. Faith, then, con- 
sists in the union and interpenetration of the Reason and the indi- 
vidual will. Since our will and moral nature enter into it, faith 
must be a continuous and total energy of the whole man. Since 
reason enters into it, faith must be a light—-a seeing, a beholding 
of truth. Hence faith is a spiritual act of the whole being ; it is 
“the source and germ of the fidelity of man to God, by the entire 
subjugation of the human will to Reason, as the representative 
in him of the divine will.” Such is a condensation, nearly in 
Coleridge’s own words, of the substance of that essay. Hard 
words and repulsive these may seem to some, who feel it pain- 
ful to analyse the faith they live by. And no doubt the simple, 
childlike apprehension of the things of faith is better and more 
blessed than all philosophizing about them. They who have 
good health and light breathing, whose system is so sound that 
they know not they have a system, have little turn for disquisi- 
tions on health and respiration. But, just as sickness and 
disease have compelled men to study the bodily framework, so 
doubt and mental entanglement have forced men to go into 
these abstruse questions, in order to meet the philosophy of 
denial with a counter philosophy of faith. The philosophy is 
not faith, but it may help to clear away sophistications that 
stand in the way of it. 

For entering into speculations of this kind, Coleridge has 
been branded as a transcendentalist, a word with many of 
hideous import. But abstruse and wide of practice as these 
speculations may seem, it was for practical behoof mainly that 
Coleridge undertook them. “What are my metaphysics?” he 
exclaims ; “merely the referring of the mind to its own con- 
sciousness for truths which are indispensable to its own happi- 
ness.” Of this any one may be convinced who shall read with 
care his Friend or his Lay Sermons. One great source of the 
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difficulty, or, as some might call it, the confusedness of these 
works, is the rush and throng of human interests with which 
they are filled. If he discusses the ideas of the Reason, or any 
other like abstract subject, it is because he feels its vital bear- 
ing on some truth of politics, morality, or religion, the clear 
understanding of which concerns the common weal. And here 
is one of his strongest mental peculiarities, which has made 
many censure him as unintelligible. His eye flashed with a 
lightning glance from the most abstract truth to the minutest 
practical detail, and back again from this to the abstract prin- 
ciple. This makes that, when once his mental powers begin to 
work, their movements are on a vastness of scale, and with a 
many-sidedness of view, which, if they render him hard to 
follow, make him also stimulative and suggestive of thought 
beyond all other modern writers. 

When Coleridge first began to speculate, the sovereignty of 
Locke and his followers in English Metaphysics was not more 
supreme than that of Paley in Moral Philosophy. Both were 
Englishmen of the round, robust English stamp, haters of 
subtilties, abhorrent of idealism, resolute to warn off any ghost 
of scholasticism from the domain of common-sense philosophy. 
And yet both had to lay down dogmatic decisions on subjects 
into which, despite the burliest common sense, things infinite and 
spiritual will intrude. How resolute was Coleridge’s polemic 
against Locke and all his school we have seen, Not less vigorous 
was his protest against Paley as a moralist, and that at a time 
when few voices were raised against the common-sense Dean. 

For completely rounded moral systems Coleridge indeed pro- 
fessed little respect, ranking them for utility with systems of 
casuistry or auricular confession. But of vital principles of 
morality, penetrating to the quick, few men’s writings are more 
fruitful. A standing butt for Coleridge’s shafts was Paley’s 
well-known definition of virtue as “the doing of good to man- 
kind, in obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of ever- 
lasting happiness.” Or, as Paley has elsewhere more broadly laid 
down the same principle, “we are obliged to do nothing, but 
what we ourselves are to gain or lose something by, for nothing 
else can be a violent motive.” Against this substitution, as he 
called it, of a scheme of selfish prudence for moral virtue, Cole- 
ridge was never weary of raising his voice. Morality, as he 
contended, arises out of the Reason and conscience of man ; pru- 
dence out of the understanding, and the natural wants and desires 
of the individual; and though prudence is the.worthy servant 
of morality, the master and the servant cannot rightly be con- 
founded. The chapter in Zhe Friend, in which he argues 
against the Utilitarian system of ethics, and proves that general 
consequences cannot be the criterion of the right and wrong of 
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particular actions, is one of the best-reasoned and most valuable 
which that work contains. The following are some of the argu- 
ments with which he contends against “ ‘the inadequacy of the 
principle of general consequences as a criterion of right and 
wrong, and its utter uselessness as a moral guide.” Such a 
criterion is vague and illusory, for it depends on each man’s 
notion of happiness, and no two men have exactly the same 
notion. And even if men were agreed as to what constitutes the 
end, namely, happiness, the power of calculating consequences, 
and the foresight needed to secure the means to the end, are 
just that in which men most differ. But morality ought to be 
grounded on that part of their nature, namely, their moral con- 
victions, in which men are most alike, not on the calculating 
understanding, in which they stand most widely apart. Again, 
such a criterion coniounds morality, which looks to the inward 
motive, with law, which regards only the outward act. Indeed, 
the need of a judgment of actions according to the inward motive, 
forms one of the strongest arguments for a future state. For in 
this world our outward actions, apart from their motives, must 
needs determine our temporal welfare. But the moral nature 
longs for, and Scripture reveals, a more perfect judgment to 
come, wherein not the outward act but the inward principle, the 
thoughts and intents of the heart, shall be made the ground of 
judgment. Again, this criterion is illusory, because ev ‘il actions 
are often turned to good by that Providence which brings good 
out of evil. If, then, consequences were the sole or chief crite- 
rion, then these evil actions ought to be, because of their results, 
reckoned good. Nero persecuted the Christians and so spread 
Christianity : : is he to be credited with this good result ? 
Again, to form a notion of the nature of an action multiplied 
indefinitely into the future, we must first know the nature of 
the original action itself. ‘And if we already know this, what 
need of testing it by its remote consequences? If against these 
arguments it were urged that general consequences are the crite- 
rion, not of the agent but of the action, Coleridge would reply, 
that all actions have their whole worth and main value from the 
moral principle which actuates the agent. So that, if it could 
be shown that two men, one acting from enlightened self-love, 
the other from pure Christian principle, would observe towards 
all their neighbours throughout life exactly the same course of 
outward conduct, yet these two, weighed in a true moral balance, 
would be wide as the poles asunder. By these and suchlike 
arguments Coleridge opposes the Paleyan and every other form 
of Utilitarian ethics. Instead of confounding morality with 
prudence, he everywhere bases morality on religion. “The 
widest maxims of prudence,” he asserts, “are arms without 
hearts, when disjoined from those feelings which have their 
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fountain in a living principle.” That principle lies in the 
common ground where morality and religion meet, and from 
which neither can be sundered without destruction to both. 
The moral law, every man feels, has a universality and an im- 
perativeness far transcending the widest maxims of experience ; 
and this because it has its origin in Reason, as described above, 
in that in each man which is representative of the Divine Will, 
and connects him therewith. Out of Reason, not from experi- 
ence, all pure principles of morality spring, and in it find their 
sanction. This truth Coleridge reiterated in every variety of 
form. 

But while he is thus strong in placing the foundation of 
individual morality in Reason, in his sense of that word, he 
repudiates those theories which would draw from the same 
source the first principles of political government. In opposition 
to these theories, he held that each form of rovernment is suffi- 
ciently justified, when it can be shown that it is suitable for the 
circumstances of the particular nation. Therefore no one form 
of government can lay claim to be the sole rightful one. Thus 
to prudence or expediency Coleridge assigns a 2 place i in political 
questions which he denies to it in moral ones. Full of power 
is his whole argument against Rousseau, Paine, and others of 
that day, who maintained the social contract and the rights 
of man, and, laying the grounds of political right exclusively 
in Reason, held that nothing was rightful in civil society 
which could not be deduced from the primary laws of reason. 
“Who,” asked Rousseau, “shall dare prescribe a law of moral 
action for any rational being, considered as a member of a state, 
which does not flow immediately from that reason which is the 
fountain of all morality?” Whereto Coleridge replies, Morality 
looks not to the outward act, but to the internal maxim of 
actions. But politics look solely to the outward act. The end of 
good government is to regulate the actions of particular bodies 
of men, as shall be most expedient under given circumstances. 
How, then, can the same principle be employed to test the ex- 
pediency of political rules and the purity of inward motives ? 
He then goes on to show that when Rousseau asserted that 
every human being possessed of Reason had in him an inalien- 
able sovereignty, he applied to actual man-—compassed about 
with passions, errors, vices, and infirmities—what is true of the 
abstract Reason alone; that all he asserted of “that sovereign 
will, to which the right of legislation belongs, applies to no 
human being, to no assemblage of human beings, least of all to 
the mixed multitude that makes up the people; but entirely 
and exclusively to Reason itself, which, it is true, dwells in 
every man potentially, but actually and in perfect purity in no 
man, and in no body of men.” And this reasoning he clinches 
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by an instance and an argument, often since repeated, though 
we know not whether Coleridge was the first to employ it. He 
shows that the constituent assembly of France, whenever they 
tried to act out these principles of pure Reason, were forced to 
contravene them. They excluded from political power chil- 
dren, though reasonable beings, because in them Reason is im- 
perfect ; women, because they are dependent. But is there not 
more of Reason in many women, and even in some children, 
than in men dependent for livelihood on the will of others, the 
very poor, the infirm of mind, the ignorant, the depraved ? 
Some reasonable beings must be disfranchised. It comes then 
to a question of degrees. And how are degrees to be deter- 
mined? Not by pure reason, but by rules of expedience, 
founded on present observation and past experience. But the 
whole of Coleridge’s reasoning against Rousseau and Cartwright’s 
universal suffrage is well worth the attention of those advanced 
thinkers of the present day, who are beginning once again, 
after a lapse of half a century, to argue about political rights 
on grounds of abstract reason. They will there find, if they 
care to see it, the whole question placed not on temporary 
arguments, but on permanent principles. 

But keen as was Coleridge’s interest in political and moral 
subjects, and in whatever affects the wellbeing of man, the 
full bent of his soul, and its deepest meditations, were 
given to the truths of the Christian revelation. From 
none of his works are these thoughts absent; but the 
fullest exposition of his religious views is to be found in the 
Aids to Reflection, his maturest work, and in the third and 
fourth volumes of the Literary Remains. Before, however, 
adverting to these opinions, it may be well to remember, that, 
much as Coleridge thought and reasoned on religion, it was his 
firm conviction, founded on experience, that the way to an 
assured faith, that faith which gives life and peace, is not to 
be won by dint of argument. “Evidences of Christianity ! 
I am weary of the word. Make a man feel the want of it; 
rouse him, if you can, to the self-knowledge of the need of it, 
and you may safely trust it to its own evidence, remembering 
always the express declaration of Christ himself: ‘No man 
cometh to me, unless the Father leadeth him.’” So it was with 
himself. Much as he philosophized, philosophy was not his 
soul’s haven; not thence did his help come. It may have 
cleared away outlying hindrances, but it was not this that 
led him up to the stronghold of hope. Through the wounds 
made in his own spirit, through the brokenness of a heart 
humbled and made contrite by the experience of his own sin 
and utter helplessness, entered in the faith which gave rest, the 
peace which “settles where the intellect is meek.” Once his 
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soul had reached the citadel, his ever-busy eye and penetrating 
spirit surveyed the nature of the bulwarks, and examined 
the foundations, as few before had done. And the world has 
the benefit, whatever it may be, of these surveys. But 
though Coleridge was a religious philosopher, let it not be sup- 
posed that he put more store by the philosophy than the reli- 
gion. He knew well, and often insisted, that religion is life 
rather than science, and that there is a danger, peculiar to the 
intellectual man, of turning into speculation what was given to 
live by. He knew that the intellect, busy with ideas about 
God, may not only fail to bring a man nearer the divine life, 
but may actually tend to withdraw him from it. For the intellect 
takes in but the phantom of the truth, and leaves the total im- 
pression, the full power of it, unappropriated. And hence it 
comes that those truths which, if felt by the unlearned at all, 
go straight to the heart and are taken in by the whole man, 
are apt, in the case of the philosopher and the theologian, to 
stop at the outside region of the understanding, and never to 
get further. This is a danger peculiar to the learned, or to 
those who think themselves such. The trained intellect is apt 
to eat out the child’s heart, and yet the “except ye become 
as little children” stands unrepealed. Coleridge knew this 
well. In his earliest interview with De Quincey, he said 


“that prayer with the whole soul was the highest energy of which the 
human heart was capable, and that the great mass of worldly men, and 
of learned men, were absolutely incapable of prayer.” 


And only two years before his death, after a retrospect of his 
own life, to his nephew, who sat by his bedside one afternoon, 
he said, 

“¢T have no difficulty in forgiveness. . . . Neither do I find or reckon 
the most solemn faith in God as a real object the most arduous acto 
reason and will. O no! it is to pray, to pray as God would have 
us; this is what at times makes me turn cold to my soul. Believe 
me, to pray with all your heart and strength, with the reason and 
the will, to believe vividly that God will listen to your voice through 
Christ, and verily do the thing He pleaseth thereupon—this is the 
last, the greatest achievement of a Christian’s warfare on earth.’ And 
then he burst into tears, and begged me to pray for him.” 


It has been said that the great object of his theological specu- 
lations was to bring into harmony religion and philosophy. 
This assertion would mislead, if it were meant to imply that he 
regarded these as two co-ordinate powers, which could be welded 
together into one reasoned system. It would, perhaps, be more 
true to say that his endeavour was, in his own words, to remove 
the doubts and difficulties that cannot but arise whenever the 
understanding, the mind of the flesh, is made the measure of 
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spiritual things. He laboured to remove religion from a merely 
mechanical or intellectual, and to place it on a moral and 
spiritual foundation. His real aim was, notwithstanding that 
his love for scholastic distinctions might seem to imply the 
contrary, to simplify men’s thoughts on these things, to show 
that spiritual truth is like the light, self-evidencing, that it is 
preconformed to man’s higher nature, as man’s nature is pre- 
conformed to it. 

As he had to contend against Lockeian metaphysics and 
Paleyan ethics, so he had to do strenuous battle against a theo- 
logy mainly mechanical. He woke upon an age when the 
belief in God was enforced in the schools as the conclusion of 
a lengthened argument ; when revelation was proved exclusively 
by miracles, with little regard to its intrinsic evidence ; and 
when both natural and revealed truths were superinduced from 
without, as extraneous, extra-moral beliefs, rather than taught 
as living faiths evidenced from within. In opposition to this 
kind of teaching, which had so long reigned, Coleridge taught 
that the foundation truth of all religion, faith in the existence 
of God, was incapable of intellectual demonstration —--that as all 
religion, so this corner-stone of religion, must have a moral 
origin. To him that belief was inherent in the soul, as Reason 
is inherent, indeed a part of Reason, in the sense he gave to that 
word, as moral in its nature, and the fountain of moral truth. 
His words are— 


“‘ Because I possess Reason, or a law of right and wrong, which, 
uniting with the sense of moral responsibility, constitutes my con- 
science, hence it is my absolute duty to believe, and I do believe, that 
there is a God, that is, a Being in whom supreme Reason and a most 
holy will are one with infinite power ; and that all holy will is coinci- 
dent with the will of God, and therefore secure in its ultimate conse- 
quences by His omnipotence. The wonderful works of God in the 
sensible world are a perpetual discourse, reminding me of His exist- 
ence, and shadowing out to me His perfections. But as all language 
presupposes, in the intelligent hearer or reader, those primary notions 
which it symbolizes, . . . even so, I believe, that the notion of God 
is essential to the human mind; that it is called forth into distinct 
consciousness principally by the conscience, and auxiliarily by the 
manifest adaptation of means to ends in the outward creation. It is, 
therefore, evident to my Reason, that the existence of God is abso- 
lutely and necessarily insusceptible of a scientific demonstration, and 
that Scripture so represents it. For it commands us to believe in one 
God. Now all commandment necessarily relates to the will; whereas 
all scientific demonstration is independent of the will, and is demon- 
strative only in so far as it is compulsory on the mind, volentem 
nolentem.” 


Thus we see that with regard to the first truth of all religion, 
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Coleridge places its evidence in conscience and the intuitive 
reason. Carrying the same manner of thinking into revealed 
religion, to its inherent substance he gave the foremost place as 
evidence, while to historical proofs and arguments from miracles 
he assigned the same subordinate place, as in reference to 
the existence of God he assigned to arguments from design. 
His view upon this subject also had better be given in his 
own language. It could hardly be expressed in fewer, and 
certainly not in better words. The main evidences, he thinks, 
are 
“the doctrines of Christianity, and the correspondence of human 
nature to these doctrines, illustrated, first, historically, as the produc- 
tion of a new world, and the dependence of the fate of the planet upon 
it; second, individually, from its appeal to an ascertained fact, the 
truth of which every man possessing Reason has an equal power of 
ascertaining within himself; viz., a will, which has more or less lost 
its own freedom, though not the consciousness that it ought to be and 
may become free ; the conviction that this cannot be achieved without 
the operation of a principle co-natural with itself; the experience in 
his own nature of the truth of the process described by Scripture, as 
far as he can place himself within the process, aided by the confident 
assurances of others as to the effects experienced by them, and which 
he is striving to arrive at. All these form a practical Christian. To 
such a man one main test of the truth of his faith is its accompaniment 
by a growing insight into the moral beauty and necessity of the process 
which it comprises, and the dependence of that process on the causes 
asserted. Believe, and if thy belief be right, that insight, which 
changes faith into knowledge, will be the reward of that belief.” 


Subordinate to this internal evidence in Coleridge’s view, but- 
tresses, but not corner-stones, are the facts of the existence and of 
the history of Christianity, and also of the miracles which accom- 
panied its first appearance. These are necessary results, rather 
than primary proofs of revelation. For, “as the result of the above 
convictions, he will not scruple to receive the particular miracles 
recorded, inasmuch as it is miraculous that an incarnate God 
should not work what must to mere men appear as miracles; 
inasmuch as it is strictly accordant with the ends and benevolent 
nature of such a Being to commence the elevation of man above 
his mere senses by enforcing attention first, through an appeal 
to those senses.” Thus, according to him, they are not the 
adequate and ultimate proof of religion, not the keystone of the 
arch, but rather “compacting stones in it, which give while they 
receive strength.” 

Coleridge’s theology was more or less a recoil from one in 
which miracles had been pushed into undue, almost exclusive 
prominence, one in which the proof of religion was derived 
mainly from the outward senses; whereas he was convinced 
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that to subjugate the senses to faith, the passive belief to the 
moral and responsible belief, was one main end of all religion. 
Whether Coleridge struck the balance aright between “out- 
ward and inward evidence, whether he gave to miracles that 
place which is their due; whether, i in his zeal for the inward 
truths, he estimated as they deserve the miraculous facts, which, 
whatever they may be to some over-subtilized intellects, have 
been, and always must be, to the great mass of men, the main 
objective basis on which the spiritual truths repose, these are 
questions into which we shall not now inquire. Our aim, 
especially in this part of our essay, is not so much to criticise, 
as to set forth, as fairly as may be, what his views really were. 
We have seen then that Coleridge held the adaptation of Chris- 
tianity to man’s need, and to his whole moral nature, to be the 
strongest evidence of its truth. And this naturally suggests 
the question, How far did he regard man’s moral convictions 
to be the test of revelation as a whole, or of any particular 
doctrine of revelation? Did he wish to square down the truths 
of revelation to the findings of human conscience? To answer 
this question is the more necessary, because Mr. Mill, in the 
few remarks on Coleridge’s religious opinions with which he 
closes his essay, has asserted that he “goes as far as the Uni- 
tarians in making man’s reason and moral feelings a test of 
revelation ; but differs toto cwlo from them in their rejection of 
its mysteries, which he regards as the highest philosophical 
truths.” It would be strange, indeed, if Coleridge, who cer- 
tainly ought to have known both his own views and those of 
the Unitarians, should have so far deluded himself as to protest 
against them unweariedly for this very fault, that they made 
man the measure of all things, while in this matter he himself 
was substantially at one with them. The truth is, that those 
who speak most strongly about reason being the measure of 
faith, mean by the word Reason much the same as Coleridge 
><ineant by Understanding—the faculty of definite conceptions, the 
\) power of clearly comprehending truths. And in their mouths 
the proposition means that nothing is to be believed in religion, 
or anything else, which man’s understanding cannot fully grasp, 
clearly conceive, definitely express, satisfactorily explain. Now 
Coleridge used the term Reason in a sense different, nay, opposed 
to this. He held, whether rightly or no we do not now inquire, 
but he held, that there is in man a power of apprehending 
universal spiritual truths, something that brings him into 
close relation, we had almost said contact, with super- 
sensible reality, and to this power he gave the name of Reason. 
And the intimations of moral and~ spiritual things, which 
he believed that he received through this power, he ac- 
cepted readily, though he could not understand nor explain 
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them, nor even conceive the possibility of them. Even 
with regard to the first truth of religion, the existence, person- 
ality, and moral nature of God, he held that this is to be 
received on moral grounds, and regarded as a settled truth “ not 
by the removal of all difficulties, or by any such increase of 
insight as enables a man to meet all sceptical objections with a 
full and precise answer; but because he has convinced himself 
that it is folly as well as presumption to expect it ; and because 
the doubts and difficulties disappear at the beam when tried 
against the weight of the reasons in the other scale.” Again, of the 
fall of man, he says that it is a mystery too profound for human 
insight ; and of the doctrine of the Trinity, that it is an absolute 
truth, transcending our human means of understanding or de- 
monstrating it. These, and numerous other suchlike sayings 
might be adduced, not to speak of the whole scope of his philo- 
sophy, to show that it was no obstacle to his belief in a truth, 
that it transcended his comprehension. Nay, more, so far was 
he from desiring to bring down all religious truths to the level 
of human comprehension, that he everywhere enforced it as a 
thing antecedently to be expected, that the fundamental truths 
should be mysteries, and that he would have found it hard to 
believe them if they had not been so. 

What then did he mean when he maintained, as he certainly 
did, that “in no case can true Reason and a right faith oppose 
each other?” We have seen that Reason with Coleridge was 
the link by which man is joined on to a higher order, the source 
whence he draws in all of moral truth and of religious senti- 
ment which he possesses. It was the harmony of revelation 
with this faculty of apprehending universal spiritual truths 
which was to him the main ground for originally believing 
in revelation, and, therefore, he held that no particular doc- 
trine of revelation can contradict the findings of that faculty 
on the evidence of which revelation as a whole is primarily 
received. In other words, no view of God’s nature and of 
his dealings with men, no interpretation of any doctrine, nor 
of any text of Scripture, can be true, which contradicts the 
clear intimations of enlightened conscience. And the sub- 
stance of revelation and the dictates of conscience so answer 
to each other, that the religious student, under the guidance 
of the Divine Spirit, may expect to find an ever increasing 
harmony between the two teachings. Opposed to this doc- 
trine of Coleridge, on the one hand, is the teaching of those 
who, believing in revelation, deny to man any power of appre- 
hending spiritual truths, and hold that the first truths of religion 
must be received simply as authoritative data from without. 
Equally opposed, on the other hand, are the views of those who, 
though admitting in some sense the truth of revelation, yet make 
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man’s power of understanding the entire measure of all that is 
to be received as revealed. The creed which is bounded 
either theoretically or practically within this limit must needs 
be a scanty one. 

The truth seems to be that, both in the things of natural and 
revealed religion, the test that lies in man’s moral judgment 
seems more of a negative than a positive one. We are not to 
believe about God anything which positively contradicts our 
first notions of righteousness | and goodness, for, if we were to do 
so, we should cut aw? ay the original moral ground of our belief 
in His existence and character. Thus far our moral judgments 
carry us, but not much further. No rational man who believes 
in God at all will try to square all the facts that meet him in 
the natural and the moral world to his sense of right and wrong. 
Life is full of inscrutable facts which cannot be made by us to 
fit into any moral standard of ours. All that the moral judgment 
has a right to say to them is to refuse to believe any proposed 
interpretation of them which contradicts the plain laws of right 
and wrong, any interpretation which makes God unrighteous on 
account of such facts, and to wait patiently in full faith that a 
time will come when we shall see these now inscrutable facts 
to have been fully consistent with the most perfect righteous- 
ness. And the same use which we make of our moral judgment 
in regard to the facts that meet us in life, we are bound to 
make of it with regard to the doctrines of revelation. We are 
not to expect to see moral light through all of these, but we 
are to refuse any interpretation of them which does violence 
to the moral sense. In both cases, however, we have reason to 
expect that, to those who honestly and humbly use the light 
they have, more light will be given,—a growing insight, or, at 
least, a trustful acquiescence in facts which at first were too 
dark and perplexing. There are in this region two extremes, 
equally to be shunned. One is theirs, who in matters of reli- 
gion begin by discrediting the natural light,—by putting out 
the eye of conscience,—that they may the more magnify the 
heavenly light of revelation, or rather their own interpretations 
thereof. The other is seen in those, who enthroning on the 
judgment-seat the first offhand findings of their own, and that 
perhaps no very enlightened, conscience, proceed to arraign 
before this bar the statements of Scripture, and to reject all 
those which do not seem to square with the verdicts of the 
self-erected tribunal. There is a more excellent way than either 
of these, a way not definable perhaps by criticism, but to be 
found by spiritual wisdom. There are those who, loath to do 
violence to the teachings either of Scripture or of conscience, but 
patiently and reverently comparing them together, find that the 
more deeply they are considered, the more do they, on the 
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whole, reflect light one on the other. To such the words of 
Scripture, interpreted by the experience of life, reveal things 
about their own nature, which once seemed incredible. And 
the more they know of themselves and their own needs, the 
more the words of Scripture seem to enlarge their meaning to 
meet these. But as to the large outlying region of the inexpli- 
cable that will still remain in the world, in man, and in Holy 
Writ, they ean leave all this, in full confidence that when the 
solution, soon or late, shall come, it will be seen to be in pro- 
found harmony with our highest sense of righteousness, and 
with that word which declares that “ God is light, and in him 
is no darkness at all.” Such, though not expressed in Cole- 
ridge’s words, we believe to be the spirit of his teaching. 

What then is to be said of those passages in his works 
in which he speaks of the mysteries of faith, and the highest 
truths of philosophy, as coincident; in which he says that 
he received the doctrine of the Logos not merely on autho- 
rity, but because of its to him exceeding reasonableness ; in 
which he speaks as if he had an intellectual insight into 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and draws out formulas of it in 
strange words hard to understand? Whatever we may think 
of these sayings and formulas, it is to be remembered that 
Coleridge never pretended that he could have discovered the 
truths apart from revelation. If, after practically accepting 
these truths, and finding in them the spiritual supports of 
his soul, he employed his powers of thought upon them, and 
drew them out into intellectual formulas more satisfactory to 
himself probably than to others, yet these philosophizings, made 
for the purpose of speculative insight, he neither represented 
as the grounds of his own faith, nor obtruded on others as 
necessary for theirs. He ever kept steadily before him the 
difference between an intellectual belief and a practical faith, 
and asserted that it was solely in consequence of the historical 
fact of redemption that the Trinity becomes a doctrine, the 
belief in which as real is commanded by our conscience. 

In the Aids to Reflection, the earlier half of the work is em- 
ployed in clearing away preliminary hindrances ; the latter part 
deals mainly with the moral difficulties that are apt to beset 
the belief in Original Sin and in the Atonement. 

With regard to the former doctrine, he shows that the belief 
of the existence of evil, as a fact, in man and in the world, is 
not peculiar to Christianity, but is common to it with every 
religion and every philosophy that has believed in a personal 
God ; in fact, to all systems but Pantheism and Atheism. The 
fact then needs no proof, but the meaning of the fact does. As 
to this, Coleridge rejected that interpretation of original sin, 
which makes ‘ original’ mean ‘hereditary,’ or inherited like our 
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bodily constitution from our forefathers. Such, he held, 
might be disease or calamity, but could not be sin, the mean- 
ing of which is, the choice of evil by a will free to choose 
between good and evil. This fact of a law in man’s nature 
which opposes the law of God, is not only a fact, but a mystery, 
of which no other solution than the statement of the fact is 
possible. For consider: Sin to be sin is evil originating in, not 
outside of the will. And what is the essence of the will? It 
is a self-determining power, having the original ground of its 
own determination in itself; and if subject to any cause from 
without, such cause must have acquired this power of deter- 
mining the will, by a previous determination of the will itself. 
This is the very essence of a will. And herein it is contra- 
distinguished from nature, whose essence it is to be unable to 
originate anything, but to be bound by the mechanism of cause 
and effect. If the will has by its own act subjected itself to 
nature, has received into itself from nature an alien influence 
which has curtailed its freedom, in so far as it has done so, it 
has corrupted itself. This is origin’l sin, or sin originating in 
the only region in which it can originate—the Will. This is a 
fall of man. 

You ask, When did this fall take place? Has the will of 
each man chosen evil for itself; and, if so, when? To this 
Coleridge would reply that each individual will has so chosen ; 
but as to the when, the will belongs to a region of being,— 
is part of an order of things, in which time and space have no 
meaning ; that “the subject stands in no relation to time, can 
‘neither be called in time or out of time; but that all relations 
of time are as alien and heterogeneous in this question as 
north or south, round or square, thick or thin, are in the affec- 
tions.” 

Again you ask, With whom did sin originate? And Coleridge 
replies, The grounds of will on which it is true of any one man 
are equally true in the case of all men. The fact is asserted of 
the individual, not because he has done this or that particular 
evil act, but simply because he is man. It is impossible for 
the individual to say that it commenced in this or that act, at 
this or that time. As he cannot trace it back to any parti- 
cular moment of his life, neither can he state any moment at 
which it did not exist. As to this fact, then, what is true of 
any one man is true of all men. For, “in respect of original 
sin, each man is the representative of all men.” 

Such, nearly in his own words, was the way in which Cole- 
ridge sought, while fully acknowledging this fact, to construe it 
to himself, so as to get rid of those theories which make it an 
infliction from without, a calamity, a hereditary disease ; for 
which, however much sorrow there might be, there could be no 
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responsibility, and therefore no sense of guilt. And he sought 
to show that it is an evil self-originated in the will; a fact 
mysterious, not to be explained, but to be felt by each man in 
his conscience as his own deed. Therefore, in the confession of 
his faith, he said :— 

“T believe (and hold it a fundamental article of Christianity) that 
I am a fallen creature ; that I am myself capable of moral evil, but 
not of myself capable of moral good ; and that an evil ground existed 
in my will previously to any given act, or assignable moment of time, 
in my own consciousness. Iam born a child of wrath. This fearful 
mystery I pretend not to understand. I cannot even conceive the 
possibility of it, but I know that it is so. My conscience, the sole 
fountain of certainty, commands me to believe it, and would itself 
be a contradiction were it not so; and what is real must be pos- 
sible.” 

And the sequel of the same confession thus goes on :— 

“T receive, with full and grateful faith, the assurance of revelation 
that the Word, which is from eternity with God, and is God, assumed 
our human nature, in order to redeem me and all mankind from this 
our connate corruption. My reason convinces me that no other mode 
of redemption is possible I believe that this assumption of 
humanity by the Son of God was revealed and realized to us by the 
Word made flesh, and manifested to us in Jesus Christ, and that his 
miraculous birth, his agony, his crucifixion, death, resurrection, and 
ascension, were all both symbols of our redemption, and necessary facts 
of the awful process.” 


Such was his belief in 1816, marking how great a mental 
revolution he must have gone through since the days when he 
was a Unitarian preacher. The steps of that change he has 
himself but partially recorded. But the abandonment of the 
Hartleian for a more ideal philosophy, the blight that fell on 
his manhood, his suffering, and sense of inner misery, then the 
closer study of the Bible in the light of his own need, and 
growing intercourse with the works of the elder divines,—all 
these were parts at least of the process. But whatever may 
have wrought this change, no one who knows anything of Cole- 
ridge can doubt that in this, as in opinions of lesser import, he 
was influenced only by the sincerest desire for truth. Great as 
may have been his moral defects—fallen, as he may have fallen, 
in some of the homeliest duties, even below common men, this 
at least must be conceded to him, that he desired the truth, 
hungered and thirsted for it, pursued it with a life-long earnest- 
ness, rare even among the best men. In this search for truth, 
and in his declaration of it when found, self-interest, party 
feeling, friendship, had no place with him. He had come to 
believe in some sort in a Trinity in the Godhead, and admitted 
more or less the personality of the Logos, for some time before 
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he returned fully to the Catholic faith. The belief in the Incar- 
nation and the Redemption by the Cross, as historical facts, 
were the stumbling-blocks which last disappeared. Therefore 
his final conviction on this subject, as recorded in the Aids to 
Reflection, is the more worthy of regard, as being the last 
result of one who had long resisted, and only after profound 
reflection submitted himself, to this faith. He there lays down, 
that as sin is the ground or occasion of Christianity, so Redemp- 
tion is its superstructure; that Redemption and Christianity 
are equivalent terms. From this he does not attempt to remove 
the awfui mystery, but only to clear away any objections which 
inay spring out of the moral instincts of man against the common 
interpretation of the doctrine. These are the only difficulties 
that deserve an answer. 

In the Redemption, the agent is the Eternal Word made flesh, 
standing in the place of man to God, and of God to man, ful- 
filling all righteousness, suffering, dying, and so dying as to 
conquer death itself, and for all who shall receive him. The 
redemptive or atoning act of this divine Agent has two sides— 
one that looks Godward, the other that looks manward. The 
side it turns Godward—that is, the very essence of this act, 
the cause of man’s redemption—is “a spiritual and transcen- 
dent mystery which passeth all understanding ;” its nature, 
mode, and possibility, transcend man’s comprehension. But 
the side that it turns manward—that is, the effect toward the 
redeemed—is most simply, and without metaphor, described, as 
far as it is comprehensible by man, in St. John’s words, as 
the being born anew; as at first we were born in the flesh to 
the world, so now born in the Spirit to Christ. Christ was 
made a quickening, that is, a life-making Spirit. This Cole- 
ridge believed to be the nearest, most immediate effect on man 
of the transcendent redemptive act. Closely connected with 
this first, most immediate effect, are other consequences, which 
St. Paul has described by four principal metaphors. These 
consequences, in reference to the sinner, are either the tuking 
away of guilt, as by a great sin offering, just as to the trans- 
gressor of the Mosaic law, his civil stain was cleared away by 
the ceremonial offering of the priest; or the reconciliation of 
the sinner to God, as the prodigal son is reconciled to the parent 
whom he has injured ; or the satisfying of a debt by the payment 
of the sum owed to the creditor; or the ransoming, the bringing 
back from slavery, by payment of the price forthe slave. These 
four figures describe, each in a different way, the result of the 
great redemptive act on sinful man. This is their true mean- 
ing. They are figures intended to bring home to man in 
a practical way the nature and the greatness of the benefit. 
Popularly they are transferred back to the mysterious cause, 
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but they cannot be taken as if they really and adequately de- 
scribed the nature of that cause, without leading to confusions. 
Debt, satisfaction, payment in full, are not terms by which the 
essential nature of the atoning act, and its necessity, can 
be literally and adequately expressed. If, forgetting this, we 
take these expressions literally, anc argue from them, as if they 
give real intellectual insight into the nature and mode of that 
greatest of all mysteries, we are straightway landed in moral 
contradictions. The nature of the redemptive act, as it is in 
itself, is not to be compassed nor uttered by the language of the 
human understanding. Such, as nearly as we can give it, was 
Coleridge’s thought upon this awful mystery. Whatever may be 
thought of these views, one thing is to be observed, that Coleridge 
did not propound them with any hope of explaining a subject 
which he believed to be beyond man’s power of explanation, 
but from the earnest desire to clear away moral hindrances to 
its full acceptance. Such hindrances he believed that human 
theologies, in their attempts to systematize this and other doc- 
trines of Scripture, were from time to time piling up. It 
was his endeavour, whether successful or not, in what he 
wrote on this and on every other religious subject, to clear 
away these hindrances, and to place the truth in a light 
which shall commend itself to every man’s conscience, a light 
which shall be consistent with such fundamental Scriptures as 
these, “I, the Lord, speak righteousness, I declare things that 
are right ;” “God is light, and in him is no darkness at all.” 
Since his day, men’s thoughts have been turned to consider the 
nature of the atonement, as perhaps they never did before. 
There is one view, of late years advocated in various forms, 
which regards the atonement as merely the declaration or exhi- 
bition of God’s love to sinners, which by its moral power awakens 
them to repentance, and takes away the estrangement of their 
hearts. This is no doubt part of the truth, but it falls far 
short of satisfying either man’s deeper moral instincts, or those 
many passages of Scripture which declare Christ’s death to be 
the means of the forgiveness of man’s sin, Such interpretations, 
if taken for the whole, leave out of account the “more behind,” 
which Scripture seems to bear witness to, and man’s conscience 
to feel. They take no account of that bearing which Christ’s 
death has toward God, and which Coleridge, while he held it to 
be incomprehensible, fully believed to exist. On this great 
question, the nature of the atoning act in its relation to God, 
some meditations have, since Coleridge’s time, been given to 
the world, which, if they go farther, seem yet in harmony with 
that which Coleridge thought. We allude to Mr. Campbell's 
profound work On the Atonement, which, though it does not 
fully meet all the difficulties, goes further toward satisfying at 
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once the expressions of Scripture and the requirements of con- 
science, than any other theologian we know of has done. 

Such are a few samples of Coleridge’s theological method and 
manner of thinking. In the wish to set them forth in some- 
thing of a systematic order, we have done but scanty justice to 
the fulness and the practical earnestness which pervades the 
Aids to Reflection, and have given no notion at all of the prodi- 
gality of thought with which his other works run over. It were 
vain to hope that any words of ours could give an impression 
of that marvellous range of vision, that richness, that swing, 
that lightning of genius. Besides his works already noticed, 
his Lay Sermons, with their Appendices, and his Literary Re- 
mains, are a very quarry of thought, from which, more than any 
other books we know, young and reflecting readers may dig 
wealth of unexhausted ore. Time forbids us to enter on them 
here. Neither can we do more than merely allude to those 
remarkable letters, published after his death, in which Coleridge 
approaches the great question of the inspiration of Scripture. 
Arnold recognised their appearance as marking an era in theology 
the most important that had occurred since the Reformation ; 
and the interval that has since passed has fully verified the 
prediction. To the views of Scripture there propounded 
Coleridge himself attached much importance. In the words of 
his nephew, “he pleaded for them so earnestly, as the only 
middle path of safety and peace between a godless disregard of 
the unique and transcendent character of the Bible taken gene- 
rally, and that scheme of interpretation, scarcely less adverse to 
the pure spirit of Christian wisdom, which wildly arrays our 
faith in opposition to our reason, and inculcates the sacrifice of 
the latter to the former, that to suppress this important part 
of his solemn convictions would be to misrepresent and betray 
him.” 

Having given the fullest scope to his own inquiries on all 
subjects, yet in a spirit of reverence, he wished others to do the 
same, believing this to be a condition of arriving at assured 
convictions of truth. He was full of wise and large-hearted 
tolerance—not that tolerance, so common and so worthless, 
which easily bears with all opinions, because it earnestly believes 
none—but that tolerance, attained but by few, which, holding 
firmly by convictions of its own, and making conscience of 
them, would neither coerce nor condemn those who most 

-strongly deny them. Heresy he believed to be an error, not of 
the head, but of the heart. He distinguished between that 
internal faith which lies at the base of religious character, and 
can be judged of only by God, and that belief with regard to 
facts and doctrines, in which good men may err without moral 
obliquity. His works abound with such maxims as this: 
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“Resist every false doctrine; but call no man heretic. The 
false doctrine does not necessarily make the man a heretic ; but 
an evil heart can make any doctrine heretical.” 

These are a few of the contemplations with which Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge busied himself during the threescore years of 
his earthly existence. For more than thirty years now he has 
been beyond them, inheritor of higher visions, but these he has 
left behind for us to use them as we may. And since, while 
men are here, they must needs, if they think at all, sometimes 
look up to those heights of thought, it may be doubted whether, 
for persons philosophically disposed, our age and country has 
produced any abler guide. Those who remember what Coleridge 
was to their youth, may fear lest in their estimate of him now 
they should seem to be mere praisers of the past, and yet, if they 
were to call him the greatest thinker whom Britain has during 
this century produced, they would be but stating the simple truth. 
For if any should gainsay this, we should ask, Whom would 
you place by his side? What one man would you name who 
has thrown upon the world so great a mass of original thinking, 
has contributed so many new thoughts on the most important 
subjects? His mind was a very seed-field of ideas, of which 
many have gone to enrich the various departments of thought, 
literary, philosophical, political, and religious ; while others still 
lie embedded in his works, waiting for those who may still turn 
them to use. And all he wrote was in the interest of man’s 
higher nature, true to his best aspirations. The one effort of 
all his works was to build up truth from the spiritual side. He 
brought all his transcendent powers of intellect to the help of 
the heart, and soul, and spirit of man ayainst the tyranny of 
the understanding, that understanding which ever strives to 
limit truth within its own definite conceptions, and rejects 
whatever refuses to square with these. This side of philosophy, 
as it is the deepest, is also the most difficult to build up. Just 
as in bridging some broad river, that part of the work which 
has to be done by substructions and piers beneath the water is 
much more laborious and important, while it strikes much less 
upon the senses, than the arches which are reared in open day- 
light ; so the side of truth which holds by the seen and the 
tangible, which never quits clear-cut conceptions, and refuses 
to acknowledge whatever will not come within these, is much 
more patent and plausible, and, in this country, at least, is more 
likely to command the suffrages of the majority. The advocates 
of this doctrine experienced for a time a brief reaction, caused 
by the influence of Coleridge; for one generation he turned 
the tide against them; but again they are mustering in full 
force, and bid fair to become masters of the position. Their 
chief teachers have for some time, by the merits, it must be 
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owned, of their works, become all but paramount in the most 
ancient seats of learning. In Oxford, for instance, the only 
two living authors a knowledge of whose works is imperatively 
required of candidates for highest honours, belong to this school. 
And there is no counteracting authority speaking from the 
opposite, that is, the spiritual side of philosophy, because no 
such living voice is amongst us. Whenever such a thinker 
shall arise, he will have to take up the work mainly where 
Coleridge left it. In the foundations laid, and the materials 
collected by Coleridge, he will find the best helps which British 
thought affords towards building up the much-needed edifice 
of a spiritual philosophy. And not for the philosophy only, 
but for the general literature and the politics of our time, what 
words of admonition would he have had, if he had been still 
present with us! In his own day the oracles of Liberalism 
reserved for him their bitterest raillery, and he repaid them 
with contempt. He would hardly, we imagine, have been more 
popular with the dominant Liberalism of our time, nor would 
he have accorded to it much greater respect. Before the intel- 
lectual idols of the hour, whatever names they bear, he would 
not, we conceive, very readily have bowed down. Rather he 
would have shown to them their own shortcomings, as seen in 
the light of a more catholic and comprehensive wisdom. Who 
can doubt this, when he regards either the spirit of his works, 
so deep-thoughted and reverent, so little suited for popularity, 
or the attitude in which he stood towards all the arbiters of 
praise in his own generation ? 

Above all, Coleridge was a great religious philosopher, and 
by this how much is meant! Not a religious man and a philo- 
sopher merely, but a man in whom these two powers met and 
interpenetrated. There are instances enough in which the two 
stand opposed, mutually denouncing each other ; instances too 
there are in which, though not opposed, they live apart, the 
philosophy unleavened by the religion. How rare have the 
examples, at least in modern times, been, in which the most 
original powers of intellect and imagination, the most ardent 
search for truth, and the largest erudition, have united with 
reverence and simple Christian faith—the heart of the child 
with the wisdom of the sage! He who has left behind him a 
philosophy, however incomplete, in which these elements har- 
moniously combine, has done for his fellow-men the highest 
service human thinker can, has helped to lighten the burden of 
the mystery. 
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Art. II.—1. Die Verlorene Handschrift [The Lost Manuscript]. 
Roman in fiinf Biichern. Von Gustav FreytaG. 3 vols. 
Leipzig, 1864. 

2. Auf der Hohe [On the Height]. Roman in acht Biichern. 
Von BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 3 vols. Stuttgart, 1865. 

3. Meraner Novellen |Meran Stories]. Von Pau HEYSE. 
Berlin, 1864. 


NOVELS are as much a branch of industry in Germany as 
they are in England, but they have not enlisted the same class 
of talents in their service. We do not believe that this arises 
from any want of appreciation. It is true that the Germans 
look down on what they call “ circulating library novels” with a 
contempt which is seldom felt, and still more seldom expressed, 
by English readers. But, on the other hand, our best novelists 
are highly esteemed in Germany, and no German would think 
of denying Dickens the name of poet, which few English- 
men would think of according him. And if the dignity of 
the true novelist is thus recognised, there is no want of the 
other kind of appreciation which is measured by sale. Freytag’s 
Debit and Credit went through six editions in two years. A 
second edition of the two first volumes of his Lost Manuscript 
was called for before the third volume was ready to be delivered. 
We may not have such striking instances of success in other 
writers; and the Germans do not provide us with those interest- 
ing figures about the earnings of their popular authors which 
are furnished by literary gossipers in England, and which must 
prove so valuable to the income-tax collectors. But we know 
that the sale of more serious works in Germany bears no pro- 
portion to that of novels, and that where another writer counts 
his readers by tens, the novelist is certain of his hundreds. 

Mr. Ruskin may perhaps allude to these remarks as a proof 
that demand is not necessarily followed by supply. But we 
doubt if any political economist would assert that the supply 
of what is good depends on the demand for what is good. In 
Germany the demand for novels has certainly been answered. 
The circulating libraries are amply provided. Every good 
French novel, every good English novel, is translated at once ; 
and a great many both of French and English novels that are 
very far from being good have a chance with the German public. 
But if we ask how many German works rise above the level 
of French or English mediocrity, the mass of names dwindles 
almost to nothing. The Englishman who has learned just so 
much German as to master its light reading, finds the stock 
exhausted in a moment. He hears of Hackliinder as the 
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German Boz (the Germans scarcely ever talk of Dickens, and a 
stranger will at first be puzzled at the frequent mention of Botz 
as our greatest writer), and he tries in vain to work his way 
through long-winded and fantastic inventions, in which the 
humour is not nature, and the nature is not humour. He finds 
that Louise Miihlbach has more claim to the title of the German 
James, as her interminable historical novels are easy to read, 
and still more easy to forget. But for anything to be named, 
not with the masters of English fiction, but (to borrow a simile 
from Eton) with the sixth form, he soon learns that he must 
content himself with a small list of writers, the best of whom 
we have placed at the head of this article. 

One of the reasons, though not necessarily the chief reason of 
this state of things, is the absence of rule and the predominance 
of theory. Mr. Lewes says very justly, that no writer with a 
wholesome fear of the critics before his eyes, would have dared 
to mystify the public as Goethe did with Wilhelm Meister’s 
Wanderjahre. The German critics think a novel an oceasion for 
philosophizing. They go so deeply into its inner meanings that 
they have no time left for considering the mere execution, the 
mere artistic value, the mere accidents of the story. And while 
they thus neglect the rules of fiction, they are very eloquent upon 
its laws. They constitute themselves a legislative, not an execu- 
tive body. Instead of saying, “ This is bad,” “ This is unnatural,” 
“ This is a failure,’ they ask, “ What are the internal motives 
of the author in departing from the beaten track of conven- 
tional nature, and interposing a dissonance as a break to the 
general harmony?” We see this substitute for criticism very 
strongly marked in the introduction written by Bunsen for one 
of the translations of Freytag’s first novel. We are told that 
“ every romance is intended or ought to be a new Iliad or Odyssey, 
in other words, a poetic representation of a course of events consistent 
with the highest laws of moral government, whether it delineate the 
general history of a people, or narrate the fortunes of a chosen hero. 
If we pass in review the romances of the last three centuries, we shall 
find that those only have arrested the attention of more than one or 
two generations which have satisfied this requirement. Every other 
romance, let it moralize ever so loudly, is still immoral.” 

It is not a little significant, as a commentary on this passage, 
that Auerbach, in his able lecture on Goethe and the Art of 
Narration, calls Wilhelm Meister the modern Ulysses. But 
though we may safely predict that Goethe’s story will arrest 
the attention of more than one or two generations, we cannot 
recommend writers of less genius to follow in his footsteps, or 
to aim at avoiding immorality by the construction of such a 
modern Odyssey. ‘ 





“ Debit and Credit.” 


The lecture of Auerbach’s to which we have just alluded 
would have been more valuable if it were devoted less to 
criticism on Goethe, and more to the refutation of false theories 
on art. As it is, it gives us the whole secret of novel-writing 
in one sentence: “ Good stories, well told.” We need hardly 
say that the sentence is quoted from Lessing, but it is applied 
by Auerbach. As this is all we have a right to claim from the 
novelist, so it is the only end to which the novelist need look. 
Let him turn away his eyes from those incomprehensible theories 
about the novel which led Goethe astray when he was more 
than half-way to the goal. Let him study the nature which 
lies before him, and try to reproduce that. Above all, let him 
not pervert the Horatian maxim, 


“ Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons: 
Rem tibi Socraticze poterunt ostendere charte, 
Verbaque provisam rem non invita sequentur,”’ 


into a theory that book-knowledge is all in all, and that if a 
man is certain of his philosophy it matters little what words 
he uses. The knowledge wanted by a novelist is that of man 
and the heart of man, and style is more essential to him than 
even to an historian or a philosopher. 

How far the three writers whom we have before us observe 
these rules in their latest works, is now to be decided. But 
before entering on a detailed examination of the works, we must, 
in justice to the authors themselves and to our own public, give 
some sketch of the principles by which they have hitherto been 
guided, and of the writings by which they are best known. Our 
reason for placing Freytag at the head of the list, is that his 
distinction as a novelist is greater than that of Auerbach. The 
works by which Auerbach has earned his popularity have been 
shorter tales, more like those of Paul Heyse, and his longer 
novels have not attained the same standard as his village stories. 
But Freytag, with the exception of his dramas, and his Pictures 
of Past Life in Germany, to which we need not here allude, is 
known purely by two novels, Soll und Haben, and Die Verlorene 
Handschrift. Of the first of these works we entertain a very 
high opinion. We think the second in most respects very much 
inferior. Perhaps, as both have been translated into English," 
we may conclude that they are familiar to our readers, and we 
may state our impressions of them without sketching the plot 
or detailing the characters. 

The strong point of Debit and Credit was its vivid realism. 
Almost all the personages had something to do, and they never 


1 The Lost Manuscript has been translated by Mrs. Malcolm, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 
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let the reader fall asleep when they were really in action. Such 
scenes as the journey of Anton and his principal to the Polish 
town which is in open revolt, and in which the waggons of the 
firm of Schroéter have been detained by a scoundrelly innkeeper ; 
or the assault on the Polish chAteau in another insurrection, the 
flaming waggon driven up to the door, and the yells which bear 
witness to the accuracy of Fink’s aim, are as spirited as any- 
thing in Scott. The whole career of Veitel Itzig, the Jew boy, 
who begins with nothing, raises himself to the height of wealth, 
and drowns himself at the end, is admirably told. That scene, 
in particular, where he is standing at the back of the Jew cara- 
vanserai, as we may call it, seeing indistinct letters forming 
themselves in the waters of the stream and on the backs of the 
houses opposite, is a most powerful piece of psychological 
painting. Many of the characters are entitled to equal praise. 
Fink is not, perhaps, very natural for a German, but he is very 
good. The Jew Schmeie Tinkeles is no doubt taken from the 
life ; he is certainly not taken from Dickens ; nor is it fair to tax 
Freytag with borrowing a character, when he has only learnt those 
habits of observation which lead to the construction of such 
a character. Again, Veitel Itzig himself, and his master in 
iniquity, Hippus, are as well drawn as their course,is well de- 
scribed. These are the most striking merits of the novel, the 
salient points which imprint it on the memory. But much 
besides these is good, though not in an equal degree. The 
details of life on the Polish estate which Anton manages for the 
Rothsattel family, the ruin which creeps gradually on that family, 
both in Germany and Poland, some of the social scenes in 
the capital, and, more than all, the character of Lenore, would 
raise Debit and Credit above mediocrity, and insure it a good 
place, if not in our minds, at least on our book-shelves. But 
there are serious faults by the side of these merits. The habit 
of observation which Freytag has learned from the English, 
sometimes degenerates into imitation of the English. There is 
some truth in the verdict of St. René Taillandier :—“ TI] s’en faut 
bien toutefois que M. Freytag soit un talent complet. C’est 
Yabsence des romanciers qui a fait son triomphe, c’est aussi le 
désir que Allemagne éprouve de se voir représentée autrement 
que dans les études retrospectives ou dans les histoires de village. 
M. Freytag a osé peindre les hommes de son temps, voila sa force ; 
il est diffus, il manque de concentration et de nerf, c’est 1a sa 
faiblesse.” This weakness has some chance of being pardoned 
in Debit and Credit, for the sake of the merits which we have 
specified. But the critical eye notices it as a significant indi- 
cation of the dangers to which Freytag would be exposed in 
another novel, and Zhe Lost Manuscript justifies such a prognostic. 
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Even in Debit and Credit the extreme length of the descriptions 
was tedious. Three pages devoted to cutting up loaf-sugar are 
not a recommendation to novel-readers. But when we come 
to the minute detail of the Rothsattel estate, and of the mode 
of conducting business in the house of T. O. Schroter, to the 
jealousy of one of Schroter’s clerks for another, and the trick by 
which one of the clerks supplants another in the affections of a 
widow, nothing but a severe process of “skip” saves us from 
prematurely closing the volume. In The Lost Manuscript we 
have this tediousness without the redeeming points. There is 
far less spirit, far less incident in the new novel than in the old 
one, yet the descriptions are quite as long, the unnecessary 
episodes are worked out with equal minuteness, and the char- 
acters are finished to the finger-nail. It is interesting to read 
accounts of the way in which Freytag came to know so much 
about the management of commercial business and landed pro- 
perty. It is interesting to know, that while he was studying at 
the University of Berlin he mixed much with the family of a 
landed proprietor who had leased a royal domain, and that from 
this intercourse he came to know not only the ways, but the 
very life of a large estate; that while he was privatdocent in 
Breslau he entered into close relations with Theodor Molinari, 
an esteemed merchant and patriot. But it is not so interesting 
to have all the details that Freytag learnt from these two friends 
of his embodied in a novel, and the novel turned into a 
Merchant's Complete Guide, or A Country Gentleman’s own Vade 
Mecum. What Freytag says of his own mode of painting may 
be applied more or less to his novels, though written of his 
dramas. In a letter to Ludwig Tieck, dated February 1848, we 
find Freytag expressing himself as follows :— 


“Qne passage in your letter gives me much ground for reflection. 
You are afraid that much in my pieces comes from my own experience. 
That is not the case. With the Valentine, indeed, I found the ethical 
significance in my own life. In Waldemar everything is invented, with 
the exception of a couple of bad jokes; but there is something sus- 
picious in it, and your remark has brought it back to my mind without 
my being quite able to apprehend it. There is something peculiar in 
my perception and rendering of characters, something which is not 
normal, a sort of surplusage, giving ideal figures the air of portraits. 
This damages their ideality, and makes the representation of them 
more difficult to the actors. What is it? Is it an exuberance which 
time and practice may lessen? Or is it not rather a deficiency, an 
organic failing in the construction? The peculiarity, however, seems 
to proceed from my painting with an infinity of small strokes, which 
I cannot avoid, because they flow quick and easily from my pen,—that 
gives an air of internal wealth, behind which poverty may well be 
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concealed. It is a sort of arabesque painting, which makes me look 
very small in my own eyes, when [ compare it with the simple, bold, 
and dashing lines of Shakspearean contours., And I am much afraid 
that this blemish will hinder me from being of much use to the theatre, 
or doing great things in our art. However, I am soon going to try 
my hand on a subject pregnant with great passions, in order to find 
out what my powers are. I fully recognise that, in the present torpor 
and worthlessness of dramatie art, my mission lies in rearing the 
banner of artistic truth and fidelity, till some better man comes and 
takes it out of my hands. That will perhaps grieve me, but it shall 
not perplex me. My misfortune is that I stand alone, too much 
alene. [am too much in need of competitors to urge me on. With 
the others I have little in common.” 


This “ misfortune” has already been touched on by St. René 
Taillandier. In other respects Freytag is the severest critic of 
his own productions. The infinity of small strokes to which 
he refers, and the air, not of portraits, but of miniatures, which 
is shed over ideal figures, are certainly obstacles to the produc- 
tion of the highest art. But it will be a great day for German 
fiction when some better man than Freytag takes the banner of 
truth and fidelity out of his hands; for then, indeed, German 
fiction will have gained a proud position, and may hope to rival 
all its contemporaries. 

When we say that The Lost Manuscript is inferior to Debit 
and Credit, we do not mean to imply that in some artistic re- 
spects it is not in advance of its predecessor. It is inferior in 
interest; it is an advance in insight. It is inferior in spirit; 
it is an advance in power. It is inferior in quaint character ; 
it is an advance in true character. It is not so good as a story, 
and will not impress the reader’s mind so vividly, but it shows 
that the author’s hand has grown firmer, and that he has gained 
in mastery of passion. In one respect The Lost Manuscript is 
much superior ; in the freedom of touch with which comic 
incidents are presented. The comedy of Debit and Credit was 
often the most tiresome part of the book; it was laboured and 
stilted, forced and unreal. Much the same may be said for 
what is meant to be the lively episode of The Lost Manuscript — 
the rivalry of the houses of Hahn and Hummel. This has no 
real connexion with the story, and, like excrescences generally, 
it tries to vindicate its right by means that make it doubly 
obnoxious. But the comic scenes with some of the professors, 
belonging naturally to the story, and therefore not insisted 
upon, are most successful. The novelist should learn from this 
that there is a time for everything, and that everything is right 
when it comes in its proper place. 

The hinge on which Zhe Lost Manuscript turns appears at 
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first rather arbitrary, and not very promising. A philological 
professor, who finds in an old account-book of a monastery an 
allusion to a manuscript, which his critical penetration tells 
him must have been a complete copy of Tacitus, and who starts 
with a friend in search of this treasure, does not impress us as 
a satisfactory hero. Novels of a certain age have surfeited us 
with the old roll of paper discovered in some chest or cup- 
board, and we cannot at first divine why the old roll is this 
time to be a manuscript of Tacitus. When the professor fails 
in his search, but brings back a wife instead of the manuscript, 
we begin to find a certain resemblance to Auerbach’s story of 
the Frau Professorin. The training through which Freytag’s 
hero puts his countrified wife is told at very great length, and 
might seem a reflection on the absence of the same training in 
Auerbach’s story. Then we suspect a secret reason for the 
Tacitean element in a forgery of a leaf of Tacitus, which de- 
ceives one of the other professors, and is exposed by our hero. 
But it is not till almost the end of the second volume that we 
light on the real connexion between the lost manuscript and 
the living personages. For a while the third volume is intensely 
interesting. As a piece of psychological portraiture, the prince 
is very powerful. Freytag’s hero details the different stages of 
the Cesarean malady as anatomized by Tacitus, without know- 
ing that the prince to whom he is speaking has gone through 
all of them in his own person. It is not till later that he dis- 
covers the real nature of the prince, and the scene in which he 
discovers it is one of the most exciting of the story. The 
readers have not been left so long in ignorance. They have 
watched the wiles of the princely spider for some time, have 
witnessed him reading his subjects’ letters, spying into every- 
thing that goes on at the Court and everything done by his son 
at home or at the university, and giving full powers to the cul- 
prit who forged the first leaf of Tacitus to furge leaves of The 
Lost Manuscript, so as to detain the professor. The prince, this 
“ Tiberio in diciottesimo,” to borrow a line from Giusti, is in love 
with the professor’s wife, and while the professor is making a 
fresh search for the manuscript in the prince’s dominions, his 
wife is left alone in a pavilion which communicates by secret 
ways with the palace, and has served more than once for simi- 
lar adventures. But with the prince’s attempt on the profes- 
sor’s wife, and his subsequent design of murdering the professor 
with his own royal hand, the interest drops off again, the novelist 
lets the thread go, and the tragedy falls into melodrama. 

To all who have read The Lost Manuscript, and even to those 
who have no more knowledge of it than they have gathered 
from these remarks, it must be plain that the book is very 
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unequal. This is certainly our own conclusion. But the 
inequality of the book is to be assigned to many causes. One 
of them is that Freytag is still too much enamoured of de- 
tails which, like the small strokes of his portraiture, flow 
quick and easily from his pen. Another is, that he paints all 
his personages too uniformly, and all at full length. The fact 
that they are natural is no excuse, for it is a necessity of the 
novelist’s art that some of his figures must be kept more in the 
background, and that of some only the upper half must be 
visible. Still, after making all deductions for this, we must 
allow Freytag the merit of natural portraiture. St. René Tail- 
landier attributes the success of Debit and Credit to the fact 
that Freytag’s models were recognised by the whole of Ger- 
many. “I was walking at Augsburg,” says the French critic, 
“with a spirituel editor of the Allgemeine Zeitung; he made 
me pass through the great manufactories, the rich commercial 
houses of the old city. There is the house of Schroter, he told 
me; it is there that Gustav Freytag chose his models. The 
same thing is said at Hamburg, at Liibeck, at Berlin, at Bres- 
lau, at Leipzig, at Vienna, at Trieste.” And this is no small 
triumph. To some extent it may be repeated with the present 
work. Every university town could point out originals of 
Professors Raschke and Struvelius. The students’ Commerz, 
the students’ duel, the professors’ ball, with all the husbands 
dancing with their wives, the inauguration of the hero as Rector 
Magnificus, are living pictures of the ways of a German univer- 
sity. We have read so many books about German students, 
and have long been so profoundly sick of their songs, their drink- 
ings, their duels, and their follies in general, that we did not 
think there was anything to be made out of them, even by such 
an artist as Freytag. We are doubly grateful to him for having 
shown us our error. 

It has often been said that a great success, especially in the 
case of a first work, is a stumblingblock to an author. Sheri- 
dan was said by Garrick to be in great danger of failing with 
his School for Scandal, on account of its powerful Rivals. Weber 
himself declared that the favour shown to one of his operas in 
Vienna would militate against the success of the next: “that 
young rascal Der Freischiitz has shot his poor sister Luryanthe 
dead.” We do not believe that the public expects too much 
from Freytag on account of his first success, but we think he 
has been led to repeat some parts of his first novel as the surest 
way to enlist sympathy for his second. He must remember 
that one of the chief motifs in Debit and Credit was the wound 
inflicted on Schréter, when trying to get possession of his wag- 
gons in the Polish town. Yet he gives us the same kind of 
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incident in the first volume of Zhe Lost Manuscript, when the 
professor saves the young children from the gipsies, and is 
wounded in the arm. Again, the incident of the boat in The 
Lost Manuscript is almost identical with that of the lake in 
Debit and Credit; the Doctor and Laura are the actors in the 
first, and Bernard Ehrenthal and Lenore in the second. We do 
not think some of the characters quite clear from the same 
charge. Magister Knips bears a strong resemblance to Schmeie 
Tinkeles. Hummel has sat at the feet of Fink. Even if these 
resemblances escape observation, there is too much similarity 
in the way the chief female characters are contrasted in both 
novels. Sabina and Lenore in Debit and Credit, Ilse and Laura 
in The Lost Manuscript, are almost exactly balanced against 
each other,—the one staid and thoughtful, the other skittish 
and delightful. But though Ilse is a far better portrait than 
Sabina, Laura cannot be named by the side of Lenore. That it 
was impossible to mate the hero of Debit and Credit with the 
heroine, was a sufficient reason against giving so prominent a 
part to such a character. 

We can hardly avoid making in some sorta parallel between 
Auerbach’s new novel and the one we have just been consider- 
ing. In both novels the principal scenes are laid at a minor 
Court. In both the loves of princes contribute chiefly to forin 
the plot. But we do not think either novel can be called 
exactly political. The object of a political novel is to show the 
abuses inseparable from some system of government, and to 
move its readers to demand a reform. Freytag’s Lost Manu 
script can scarcely be said to show the abuses of arbitrary rule 
in a small state, because he has made his prince unnaturally 
arbitrary for one of the present rulers of Germany. Auerbach’s 
On the Height is still less aimed against the institution of 
monarchy, because the sin he attacks is by no means confined 
to kings or to people in authority, but might exist to the full in 
a humbler sphere, and would not be diminished by imposing 
any restrictions on royalty. If, however, there is any political 
feeling in Auerbach’s new novel, it is the same that he has ex- 
pressed from his very earliest writings. He has always looked 
on the world as more or less out of joint. In his lecture on 
Goethe, he openly confesses his dissatisfaction with the state of 
things in Germany :—-* Goethe—it is sad that we must confess 
it—reproduced only German life as it was in his time, and as, 
to our regret, it is still; we have an art before we have a sound 
civil, political, national life; we have, through Goethe himself, 
through his predecessor Lessing, and his contemporary Schiller, 
a high and rich literature, but we have no life at all correspond- 
ing to it.” Auerbach has always shown this opinion very clearly 
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when he has left the villages of the Black Forest for a more 
animated life. But even in : describing the villages of the Black 

Forest he is neither contented nor idyllic. Julian Schmidt, the 
historian of German literature, says of Auerbach :—“ The effect 
of his village stories is not particularly cheerful. He does not 
present country life in its quiet enjoyment, but in its internal 
dissensions. The atmosphere in which we breathe is not 
thoroughly healthy, and it is a question if poetry has a right to 
represent exceptional cases, as if they formed the rule.” But 
although this is the verdict of a critic of such eminence, it does 
not seem to be generally accepted. Auerbach’s sunny tales, 
the cheerful atmosphere of the Black Forest, the hearty open 
peasantry, are phrases not unfrequently employed. One of his 
translators tells us that his works show the existence, in so 
remote a corner of Europe, of that element of political freedom— 
the exercise of self-government. It is a singular commentary 
on this, that the mayor in one of the village stories makes the 
hero shave off his moustaches. Perhaps the best refutation of 
the theories in favour of Auerbach’s account of the Black Forest 
peasants is the one furnished by the peasants themselves. 
“T have been told,” says the author in one of his later prefaces, 
“that one of my stories has been reprinted in a local news- 
paper ; that the peasants of the village I have named are furious 
against me, say that the whole story is a lie, and that I have 
tried to make them ridiculous.” 

Auerbach’s new novel is in itself a plain indication of his real 
views about the peasantry. We hope that we may take it as a 
sign that he is not going to relapse into that eternal village life 
with which even he has wearied us, and that this novel will 
bridge over the chasm between the life of his ok l, and that of his 
present associates. It is eight years since St. René Taillandier 
told Auerbach that “lauteur des Histoires de Village ne retrou- 
vera les succes de ses débuts qu’en se mesurant avec les grands 
problémes, en peignant les vices ou les vertus de la vraie société 
de son temps,” and we hope the advice has been taken. It is 
not indeed the first time that Auerbach has attempted something 
beyond village life, but it is the first time he has done so with 
any real success. The first novel he published was based 
on the life of Spinoza, and in this it is difficult to recognise 
the future painter of the Black Forest. There is a great deal 
of Rembrandt-like power in the pictures of the Inquisition in 
Spain, and of the Synagogue at Amsterdam ; but for knowledge 
of the human heart, and for observation of human nature, we 
must go to the everlasting peasants. Another of Auerbach’s 
later works, in which he tried to shake himself free, is the novel 
of New Life (Neues Leben), published in 1852, and plainly in- 
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spired by the Revolution of 1848. But of this we cannot speak 
with any favour. What we wanted from Auerbach was a novel 
dealing with more general life, and yet preserving the same 
mastery as is apparent in Barfiissle, Joseph im Schnee, and Edel- 
weiss. Something of this is given us in his present venture. 

The story opens in a palace. An heir to the throne is ex- 
pected ; but it is contrary to etiquette for the queen to nurse it, 
and a young physician is despatched to the mountains in search 
of a healthy peasant. It is also contrary to etiquette for an un- 
married woman to nurse a royal child, and it is difficult to get 
a married woman who will leave her home, her own child, and 
her husband. At last one is found, but she is unwilling to 
come ; her husband is reluctant to lose her; and the scene in 
which she debates with herself what she ought to do is touching 
in the extreme. Her journey to the capital, with constant 
thoughts recurring to her child, is happily broken by the crowds 
of people in the ‘streets, and the whole town illuminated in 
honour of the birth of a future king. Walpurga, the peasant 
woman, is brought at once to the Mistress of the Robes, who, 
though of the same nation, speaks to her through an interpreter, 
for French is the Court language in the whole of Germany. 
Then she is taken to the queen. Her astonishment when the 
queen talks of the baby as “the prince,” is exceedingly naive ; 
she was not yet aware that in the language of Court circulars, 
royal personages never give birth to boys or girls, but to princes 
or princesses. Indeed, Walpurga has much to learn at the Court. 
She finds that in palaces people always go about in their Sunday 
clothes; that the king makes love to a beautiful Maid of 
Honour over the cradle of his new-born prince ; that princes do 
not like to see any but handsome men around them; and that 
the way in which every one bows when the king passes, is like 
the shutting up of a pocket-knife. Some of these wonderful 
discoveries are communicated in a letter home, which Walpurga 
dictates, and which is written for her by the lovely Maid of 
Honour, Countess Irma Wildenort. This young countess is the 
heroine, more beautiful than the queen, and far more charming 
Such is Walpurga’s opinion, and, unfortunately, it is the king’s 
opinion too. Irma is not blind to her danger; she resolves to 
leave the Court, and return to her father. But her father, a 
proud old republican, with a general contempt for kings, drives 
her back by his exaggerated dislike of her royal admirer ; and 
when she comes back to the Court the king makes no longer a 
secret of his devotion. 

Irma is unlucky in her family. Her father, who might have 
saved her, drives her back to her ruin; her brother, a vile 
character himself, tries to lead her into an unworthy marriage, 
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partly to palliate one of the kind that he has himself contracted. 
While Irma is in this secret misery, her guilt is almost unfolded 
to the queen. A play is to be given in honour of the king’s 
birthday, and the queen is asked to choose a piece. She names 
Emilia Galotti, and there is sudden silence. The king is con- 
scious of the awkwardness of the pause, and breaks it; but the 
sound of his voice is so strange, that the queen is still more 
frightened. The play had been forbidden hitherto, and its re- 
vival is not a little significant. The people in the pit whisper 
when they see the queen in her box, attended by Irma. One 
of them remarks that Irma has a single rose in her hair, “like 
Emilia Galotti.”. But the play begins. The manager of the 
theatre had provided a musical interlude by some known com- 
poser after each act, that the audience might be silenced ; but 
this plan has failed. In the pit, as in the boxes, the whispers 
continue at every pause. The fourth act comes : the scene be- 
tween Orsina and Marinelli, which discloses the prine e’s designs 
on Emilia. At this the queen can scarcely command her 
anxiety. She hears Irma’s breath come quicker and quicker 
behind her; she half resolves to turn round suddenly and face 
her, but she dares not; she thinks in herself all the time, “ What 
if Irma were to faint away? what if she were to shriek out 
loud?” But Irma bears herself bravely, and the queen is con- 
vinced that she was mistaken. 

One of the characters is a lackey named Baum, who comes 
from Walpurga’s part of the country, but has dyed his hair, so 
that he may not be recognised by his disreputable family. 
Baum has struck up a friendship with Walpurga since she first 
came to Court ; and after the performance this evening he gives 
her an account of it from the point of view natural to a royal 
lackey. Walpurga asks the names of the characters. Baum 
gives her the playbill, and there she reads names that 
are familiar to her from the conversations of the king and 
Irma. 

Meanwhile Walpurga’s year is drawing to an end. She is 
not sorry to leave the atmosphere of a Court where such things 
are done. But all things are not smooth at home. Her hus- 
band Hansei has nearly been entangled in an intrigue with 
Baum’s sister. He has got into too ereat familiarity with the 
village publican, and passes his evenings at the public-house. 
When W alpurga comes home, she finds that her own child 
has grown strange to her. The village people, with the pub- 
lican at their head, want to make much of her, but she sees 
that it is merely for the sake of her earnings. So she and her 
husband stay away from the public-house when a feast is got 
up in their honour. The village is mortally offended, and the 
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publican sends Hansei back his beer-glass, as a sign that he will 
be no longer admitted. Walpurga is disenchanted. Much 
as she had complained of the ways of a Court, she begins to see 
that there may be something worse in those of a village. 
Every bad feeling here comes out so nakedly, that she thinks it 
better to be wicked with some decorum. And what she prefers 
above all is the peaceful family life she has witnessed in the 
house of the chief Court physician, a life free at once from the 
evils of high society, and from those of the peasantry. In the 
bitterness of her heart she exclaims, “I don’t believe the great 
are half as bad as the villagers.” Their ingratitude leads her to 
think of investing the money earned at Court in some distant 
purchase. Hansei accordingly buys a farm, and they move 
away to it. As they cross the lake, a face appears from the 
waters, which legend proclaims to be the maiden of the lake, 
but which Hansei declares is an exact likeness of the Black 
Esther who so nearly led him astray. And as they land on the 
other side, where their goods are placed in a waggon, Walpurga 
catches sight of another form which she knows too well, and 
which she at once pursues and clasps in her arms. 

Some time after Walpurga had left the palace a dissolution 
of the Chamber had become necessary. Irma’s father, Count 
Eberhard, is requested to stand for his district. He agrees, 
and comes forward as the champion of the popular cause. 
It is just after an electoral meeting that several letters pro- 
claiming his daughter’s dishonour are placed in his hands. 
1 “tiga 
The proud man has a fit of apoplexy, and his children, who are 
sent for, find him speechless. He will have nothing to do with 
his son; he cannot make himself intelligible to his daughter. 
At last, while she kneels by his bedside, he raises his hand, 
already covered with the dews of death, and with his finger 
traces “one word on her forehead—a short word. She sees it, 
she hears it, she reads it ; it rests everywhere,—in the air, on her 
forehead, in her brain, in her soul. She gives a loud shriek, 
and falls on the floor.” The doctor comes in hastily, and finds 
him dead. That moment a band of music strikes up before the 
house, and hundreds of voices cry, “ Long live our representa- 
tive, Count Eberhard !” 

Irma has fled. She writes a full confession to the queen, an 
eternal farewell to the king, escapes from the Court lackey who 
is with her, and wanders in the woods. It is night, and light- 
ning-flashes make a distant glimmer on the horizon. Far off 
she sees the waters of the lake, which glance in the moonbeams, 
and in which she hopes to find a resting-place. Her footsteps 
startle the quiet inmates of the wood ; the cracking of the trees 
thrills through her nerves as if it was a sign of pursuit. At 
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last she is on a precipice without a sign of a path. From this 
she is rescued by a strange woman, and receives shelter in a hut. 
But there is no peace for her there. The hut belongs to the 
family of Baum the lackey ; the brother, who is at home, is a 
desperate poacher ; and knowing Irma’s disgrace, he offers her 
violence. Again she has to fly, and Esther, who had saved her 
on the precipice, saves her now from the brother. The wretch 
wreaks his vengeance on Esther, and Irma, as she escapes down 
the steep rocky paths, sees her deliverer plunged from above 
into the lake. The lackey Baum, and Irma’s brother, Bruno, 
track Irma’s footsteps through the wood. In one place they find 
broken branches, in another marks of blood, at another her hat 
is found on the verge of a precipice. A woman’s body has been 
found in the lake, and the two searchers, convinced that it 
must be Irma’s body, go to identify it. But no sooner does 
sruno catch a sight of the face than he cries out “ Esther!” 
His guilt is clear to every one. He it was who first led 
the unhappy gil astray, and his unhappy victim is Baum’s 
sister. 

This is the crisis of the novel, and a short concluding chapter 
might have told the rest. Irma was found by Walpurga as she 
was about to plunge into the lake, was taken off to the new 
farm, and ended her days in a chalet on the hill above it. 
Auerbach has unfortunately been tempted to give Irma’s life 
at the farm with details as full as the earlier part of the story. 
No less than 134 pages are devoted to a diary of Irma’s, where 
she has nothing to tell. Very few readers will have any atten- 
tion to spare for the last 300 pages of the third volume. It is 
strange that a writer of such power and such skill as Auerbach 
should have fallen into such an error. But he has fallen into 
another, of no less magnitude, in dwelling so minutely on the 
search for Irma, when the reader knows what has become of 
her. Two such faults as these detract seriously from the in- 
terest of the concluding volume. They are the more to be 
regretted, as that interest had been excited so strongly, and 
kept up so well, till within the last few pages. Perhaps we 
must pardon them, in consideration of Auerbach’s other merits, 
and of the difficulties which the composition of a three-volume 
novel present to one who has so long confined himself to 
shorter stories. We believe this is the reason why Paul Heyse 
has never tried his hand on a novel. 

We have said that this novel of Auerbach’s may be viewed 
hopefully, as bridging over the chasm between country and 
town life—as an indication of the author’s future course, of the 
enlargement of his artistic range. If Court life had been merely 
sketched from the point of view of a peasant woman, we should 
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not have been equally hopeful. It is true that Walpurga’s ex- 
periences are amusing, especially where she tells the queen 
that it must be difficult to keep house for so many people, as 
if the queen went round the palace like a farmer’s wife, and 
entered into all the details of the royal housekeeping. But the 
new merits of the book are the author’s own views of phases of 
life which he has hitherto avoided. He has been accused of 
“making capital” out of sarcastic descriptions of the ways of a 
Court, and has been told that this is unworthy of the chronicler 
of the Black Forest. But while there are some thirty towns in 
Germany where Court life prevails, and where everything is 
subordinated to the Court, we must admit that there is consider- 
able ground for such descriptions. The Germans are getting 
tired of etiquette. They have not time for constant bows and 
salutes, for court ceremonies which cut up a working day, and 
Court dresses which make a hole in moderate incomes. They 
do not wish to be taxed in order to keep up guards that are not 
wanted, and fétes that are not enjoyable, in order that every 
one may wear a worthless order, and that classes of men too 
dignified to work may be maintained in a state suited to that 
dignity. Both Freytag and Auerbach are of this opinion, and 
there is no doubt that their open expression of it will have an 
effect on the minds of their fellow-countrymen. Such cases as 


that which has just happened at Stuttgart justify any amount 
of satire. Neither the prince in Zhe Lost Manuscript, nor the 
king in On the Height, is entitled to be named with the king 
of Wiirtemberg ; the “ caricature” of the novelists has been ex- 
ceeded by real life.’ German truth is indeed stranger than 
German fiction. 


1 We refer to the following Order of the day to the Wiirtemberg army, 
issued in Stuttgart on the 15th of October :— 

“1. 1t has been observed with displeasure that, when His Majesty enters 
his box in the Court theatre, the officers present do not rise all together, but 
upon one side later than upon the other. 2. Officers are reminded that, 
when the Queen enters the royal box after the King, Her Majesty is to be 
saluted separately. 3. It has been repeatedly observed with displeasure 
that the guards deliver the salutes prescribed by the regulations too late 
before their Majesties. The excuse that the sentry before the guard-house 
delayed in turning out the guard will be no longer accepted, but the com- 
mandant of the post will be made personally responsible for the delivery of 
the salute at the proper time. 4. As mistakes have occurred in the salutes 
to be given to his Royal Highness Prince Frederick, attention is directed to 
the fact that the salutes prescribed for Princes and Princesses of the Royal 
House in the direct line are to be delivered, not before Prince Frederick only, 
but whenever his Royal Highness passes the guard-house accompanied by his 
Royal Highness’s consort, Princess Catherine. To avoid error, in case their 
Royal Highnesses should drive past the post together in a closed carriage, 
the footman at the back will make a sign to the sentry by raising his arm. 
5. The excuse that a soldier has omitted the prescribed salute from ignor- 
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Freytag shows us the tyranny of etiquette, as practised by 
a father on his son and successor. The Crown Prince may 
not do anything that he wants without especial leave, and if he 
utters any opinion there is an immediate inquiry into its origin. 
He is sent to a university, although it is the usual custom to 
put princes in the army of a certain great State, but this army 
has been closed to the Prince. And how has it been closed ? 
Let the father speak :— 


“T have been thinking, in spite of the scruples caused me by his 
delicate health, of enrolling him in one of the greater armies. You 
know that there is only one state in which this is possible. And in 
that state an unexpected difficulty has occurred. There are two 
regiments in that army which give us a security that the Prince would 
enter into friendly relations with none but officers of family. But 
one of these regiments is commanded by the Kobell who left our 
service some years ago; it is impossible to make the Prince his sub- 
ordinate. In the other regiment a thing has taken place, at the last 
moment, which was quite unexpected; in spite of all the opposition 
of the corps of officers, a Herr Miiller has been thrust in. It is thus 
impossible for the Hereditary Prince to enter the sole army that stands 
open to us. ‘May I permit myself the question, if the second 
obstacle is not to be removed?’ asked the High Steward. ‘They 
would gladly oblige us,’ replied the Prince, ‘but they do not know 
how to do it, for the enrolment of the bourgeois lieutenant was a 
concession on political grounds.’ ‘ And it would not be of much avail 
if the disturbing element in the name and family of Lieutenant Miiller 
was changed?’ interposed the High Steward. ‘That has also been 
attempted, but it was found that there was no willingness in the man’s 
father. And, your Excellence, the inconvenance is just the same. You 
know that I am by no means a purist in these matters, but for the 
daily camaraderie such a proximity would be too unpleasant for the 
Prince.’ Miiller or von Miiller, the meal-dust remains.” 


There are many touches in Auerbach’s novel which may be 
compared with this. He talks of the Constitution as not 
hoffihig—not having the right of presentation at Court. His 
king loved the queen as he loved the Constitution, but he 
loved Irma as his own power, and his own way of interpreting 
the Constitution. In the theatre the nobles all rise to salute 
the king and queen, without any of that unpunctuality which 


ance of the King’s person will no longer be admitted. All soldiers have to 
make themselves well acquainted with His Majesty’s person. For this pur- 
pose exact photographs of His Majesty are to be obtained at the regimental 
cost, and hung up in the barrack-rooms, 6. The excuse that the prescribed 
salutes to their Majesties were omitted because, being in a close carriage, 
they were not recognised by the passers-by, cannot be accepted. Soldiers 
are advised, in case of doubt, to deliver the prescribed salute before every 
closed Court carriage.” 
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displeased the King of Wiirtemberg; and on the king sitting 
down the nobles sit down simultaneously with him, as 7 they 
had been tied to him. The proud republican, Count Eberhard, 
gives a description of the king, that would do for many of the 
crowned heads of Germany :— 

“Full of wit! Yes, I know that. He can ask a thousand ques- 
tions, propose a thousand problems; at dessert he wants a résumé of 
ecclesiastical history or philosophy, or anything else that is worth 
knowing, but will never work by himself continuously; never reads a 
whole book, but always extracts, essences. And then the skilful 
melodists of the Court abandon their ideas to him. Don’t think that 
I undervalue the king’s endeavour. People have always said to him, 
You are a genius. Kings are always persuaded that they are geniuses, 
military, political, connoisseurist geniuses; he has been persuaded 
that whoever comes near a prince must put his mind in a Court dress ; ; 
and thus the king does not see men and things as they are, but every- 
thing is draped in the costume that suits him.” 

The same cynic gives a history of waiting dinner for the 
king :-— 

“T was at the summer palace; the king had gone out shooting; 
dinner-time was long past, yet there were no signs of him. There were 
all the chamberlains and ladies of honour, and whatever else their 
titles are, running about the park, sitting first on one bench, then on 
another, looking through telescopes, talking, and not keeping to one 
subject; for these well-dressed gentlemen and ladies, young and old, 
were as hungry as common people, and there was no sign of the 
shepherd to put their food in the trough. Your Uncle Willibald 
appeased his grumbling inner man with small cakes, so as not to spoil 
his appetite. Hours passed, and we wandered about like the Jews on 
the long day of the fast. But we laughed and joked, at least we tried 
to laugh and joke, and our insides grumbled. And your uncle had 
thirty horses at home in his stables, and oxen and cows in plenty, and 
broad acres around, yet here he was serving and waiting, for it was 
his pride to be head chamberlain. At last the king’s shooting- 
carriage drove up; every one bowed and made a joyous face; and yet 
the king was in a bad humour, for a general who was with him had 
shot a stag of twelve, and, according to etiquette, when the king 
shoots nothing, no one else ought to “shoot anything. The general 
was intensely ‘miserable at this good luck, and when the noble animal 
was brought and deposited in the court of the palace, his head hung 
down as ‘sadly as the dead stag’s. He excused himself again and 
again, and regretted that his Majesty had not shot it; the king 
congratulated him, but with very forced politeness. Seeing me, the 
king asked, ‘ Well, how are you?’ and I replied, ‘ Very hungry, your 
Majesty!’ He chuckled, and the whole Court was, horrified at my 
impropriety.” 


We have met with suspicious resemblances to Count Eber- 
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hard in Auerbach’s earlier stories. The vein of cynicism which 
runs through almost everything Auerbach has written, is apt 
to show most strongly in some one of his characters. There is 
is also a good deal of repetition in the villagers of On the 
Height ; the old meanness and brutality are preserved with 
few variations. At the same time the new characters are not 
merely new from the novelty of their situation, the external 
accidents of dress and condition. They are not transplanted 
from the Black Forest, and changed into courtiers by a wave of 
the magician’s wand. The only one of whom this can be said 
is Count Eberhard, and he has lived so long among the peasants 
that he may have unconsciously adopted their ways. His 
daughter Irma is admirably drawn, however much she may 
forfeit our regard by her liaison with the king. We have 
given our readers one portrait of the king, and though it is 
sketched by an unfriendly hand, it is no whit exaggerated. 
Other characters, which have only a minor part in the story, 
are none the less commendable. The trustful yet narrow and 
revengeful queen; the noble colonel who offers Irma his hand 
when she feels herself unworthy of it; the retired danseuse, 
whose daughter by the late king marries Irma’s brother, and 
whom Bruno in his rage is about to address as “ Miss mother- 
in-law ;” Baum, that pattern of Court lackeys, with his dyed 
hair and his forgotten past; are sketched easily but clearly, 
with less power indeed than is shown by Freytag, but not with 
the same diffuseness. 

In 1848 Auerbach passed two stormy months in Vienna, 
from before the flight of the Emperor to the capture of the city 
by Windischgriitz. In the diary of this time, which he published 
at the end of the same year, he records the commencement of 
the blockade, in words not a little significant of his own writings : 
“ Breakfast-time shows us that we are besieged. No milk, and 
above all, no rich cream. It will make thousands remark, what 
never occurs to them the whole year round, how thoroughly 
the city is dependent on the country life which surrounds it.” 
Auerbach’s stories have hitherto supplied the city with this 
country life, and in the work before us the country is pointedly 
contrasted with the city. The people of the Court follow the 
example of the villagers, 

“ Repeat in large what they practised in small.” 


The landlord of the inn is to the village what the king is to the 
capital, and when Hansei is excluded from the inn, he feels like 
the inhabitant of a small capital who is not presentable. The 
desperate poacher who kills Esther for revenge, and ends by 
shooting his brother Baum by mistake, is paralleled by Bruno, 
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as bad a brother and a worse son. So far the resemblance may 
stand. But as soon as good characters come on the scene, we 
begin to notice Auerbach’s old weakness. The good village 
characters are all idealized; they are more perfect than you 
would expect to find them in any sphere of life, and they are 
suited least of all to the one in which they are placed. This is 
not the case with the good characters in a higher station, such 
as the Doctor and the Colonel. They have their faults and 
weaknesses ; they are not idealized. But Walpurga is. It was 
the same in Barfiissle. So long as the actions of the subordi- 
nate personages were related, everything was natural. “The 
heroine’s guardian,” says a writer on Germany, discussing this 
same book, “does nothing to help her, but is indignant when 
she herds geese, because he is accused of having driven her to 
it; his son turns her out of the house at night because his 
sister’s sweetheart has diverted his affections to her; the sister 
knocks her down and hits her in the face; the whole village is 
vexed with her and her brother because they don’t go to 
America.” But when the hero or the heroine, or the old philo- 
sophie woman must be described, we are at once in a different 
world. Julian Schmidt says very truly of Auerbach :-—“ He 
puts his own method of induction in the mouths of his charac- 
ters, and, with all respect for his many years’ study of peasant 
life, we cannot help remarking that he very often makes his 
peasants speak as a peasant never has spoken, never can speak. 
He does not look on his characters as wholes, but puts them 
together out of individual traits which strike him forcibly.” 
It is partly for this reason that we rejoice at his present tran- 
sition. In the life which goes on around him, and in which 
he can mix, he will have less inducement to invent para- 
gons of any kind, as he will have less opportunity of observing 
monsters. The one extreme leads necessarily to the other. 
Where there is little in real life to relieve the eye, the mind is 
sure to wander to ideal creations. The youth of nations, and 
the comparative infancy of civilisation, are the times generally 
marked by great poems; and now that life is more on a level, 
with fewer decided exceptions on either side, the ideal faculty 
takes refuge in villages, where, by the side of real defects, it 
creates impossible virtues. 

The third author on our list is more remarkable in the way 
of idealism than Auerbach, but the limits within which he 
paints are so different, that we must try him by another stand- 
ard. A picture by Meissonnier may be more ideal than a picture 
by Kaulbach, though you can point to the model which served 
for the one, and the other has evidently sprung from the ima- 
gination. But the one is so thoroughly in keeping, and so 
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harmonious, that it impresses you more with ideal complete- 
ness than all the wild inventions of the other. Paul Heyse 
was once taken by an English critic as the representative of 
realism, a name which also belongs to Meissonnier. It is true 
that nothing in Heyse’s stories is impossible, or inconsistent 
with the rest ; that the general aspects of life which he describes 
are true to life; and that his principal characters are never 
types or abstractions. But with all this his stories are intensely 
ideal, intensely poetical. The atmosphere in which they move 
allows them to be so. How far that atmosphere could be pre- 
served in a novel is another question, and one which, to our 
regret, Paul Heyse has always answered with a decided nega- 
tive. But in his last volume two of the stories attain a greater 
length than any of his former ones, and of these two, one in 
particular presents a more crowded canvas, and a greater stir of 
passionate life than he has ventured on before. 

The Meran Stories were preceded by four volumes, each 
containing four stories. We are not sure to which volume we 
should give the preference. There is little doubt that most 
readers prefer the Italian stories, of which there is one at least 
in each volume. The first series contains a favourite one, called 
La Rabbiata, but, in spite of the general love for this story, 
we must own that there are others which we value more highly. 
The Maiden of Treppi in the second series, the Solttaries 
in the third, and Annina in the fourth, are also importations 
from Italy,. from the wild Apennines, the rocks of Capri, or 
the fountains before St. Peter’s. Almost all of Heyse’s stories 
are set in an appropriate frame of scenery, and the reader’s 
mind is tuned to what is coming by the opening descriptions. 
As a sample of these, let us give the following sketch of an old 
German. chateau :— 

“ T had walked for a full hour up the ravine, when it seemed strange 
to me that the road was entirely neglected, and that no carriage could 
have passed along it for more thana year. The fallen leaves of last 
autumn mouldcred away in the deep ruts; here and there I came on 
fragments of rock and dead branches, which a winter storm had hurled 
down from the edge of the hollow way; and nothing but the traces of 
human steps could be recognised in the tenacious soil. I put an end 
to my doubts, by the thought that a more level road must long have 
been made from the chateau to the plain, although on entering the 
ravine I had noticed that there could be no straighter way to the near 
town. Now, however, that I had come to the summit of the pass, I 
was quite undecided, for half-a-dozen paths met there, and all were 
equally run wild. I climbed an old, large-boughed beech, and now I 
had my first view of the country round. A deep and regularly rounded 
basin of valley lay at my feet, filled with the beautiful dark green 
waves of a deep sea of thickest beechwood. Below, riglit in the 
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middle, rose some few pinnacles and chimneys of the chateau, the 
roofs of which were sinking in the wilderness of leaves. It was like a 
fairy tale to see the weathercock on the little tower glittering in the 
clear sun of the autumn evening, as they tell of enchanted castles 
sunk in the sea, and their highest pinnacles peering out of the depths 
when the air is bright. No sound of human life broke out on any 
side. The woodpeckers tapped monotonously among the trees; a 
careless roe passed me, and looked at me more in wonder than in fear ; 
and every branch swarmed with forward squirrels, which pelted the 
intruder with the husks of beech-nuts. . . . [ took a path at random 
up the valley, and soon sank into the moet wonderful forest night that 
had ever rustled over my head. But even the forest night “has its 
dreams, and these had soon entwined me so fast, that I quite forgot 
where I was and whither I was going, and let my feet go on heed- 
lessly. They went on till they had to stop on the verge of a broad 
stream that ran black between the beeches. I could find no further 
track. The trees stood close together, and their branches, with the 
matted brushwood, made an impenetrable wall. I turned at onee and 
took another path, then another, and wandered for hours through the 
whole bed of the valley, without seeing one stone of the chiteau gleam 
through the wilderness. The moon was already shining through the 
tops of the beeches, and I made up my mind that [ must pass the 
night under her airy roof. All of a sudden, when I least expected it, 
the wood opened out, and there stood the grey old chateau as large as 
life, with its countless blind windows, like an island in the midst of the 
sea of green.” 


It would not be difficult to choose a companion picture from 
each of the author’s stories. The desolate vistas of the Apennines, 
the sea views from Capri, the grey heads of the mountains around 
Meran, and the stream plunging turbid through its close ravine, 
the unbroken expanse of the Campagna with the howl of the 
pack of pursuing dogs, the mountain pastures of the Bavarian 
Alps looking down on the emerald Koénigssee, the German 
painter standing by the fountain before St. Peter’s and his long 
yellow hair floating with the floating spray, might furnish sub- 
jects for artistic illustration, but that no further touch is needed 
to give them life and reality. Yet this talent for description, 
this art in framework, is subordinate to the true art of the 
story. The characters live before us, and their hearts are laid 
bare with a few skilful touches. The web is so carefully woven 
that we do not know that one touch will dissolve it till the 
author gives that touch. One of the stories in which this merit 
is most conspicuous is the one called Helene Morten. A woman 
of rare culture and great sensitiveness of frame has married a 
busy pushing merchant in some se aport of Germany. He is 
quite inferior to her in mental gifts, and, much as he loves her, 
cannot half appreciate her. She, on the other hand, can take 
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but little interest in his commercial affairs, and her extreme 
delicacy forbids her paying a visit to his favourite ships, even 
when the sea is smooth and they are in harbour. Thus there is 
a secret mental antagonism between husband and wife. When 
the husband talks of his success in trade, the money he has 
“turned over,” or the luck he has had with a certain venture, 
he sees that his wife does not understand him, and is forcing 
herself to take an interest which is alien to her nature. On the 
other hand, if she reads one of her favourite books to him, or 
plays one of her favourite airs, the chances are that he is dead 
beat with his daily work, and goes to sleep in the middle. He 
does not observe that she gradually discontinues her favourite 
books and music, or that her sunny brightness of spirits is sub- 
siding. But at last this is forced upon his notice. He engages 
in a lawsuit, and the advocate who conducts his cause comes to 
talk matters over with him one evening. The advocate at once 
recognises the rare merits of Helene, and instead of discussing 
business with her husband, talks with her of books and music. 

The right chord is touched in Helene’s heart. Dwelling on 
her favourite subjects, with one who appreciates them as she 
does, she is lured insensibly into her old gaiety, and her husband 
sees in one and the same moment that her bright spirits had 
faded in his company, and were revived in the company of his 
friend. He cannot help feeling a little jealous. True, he has full 
confidence in his wife, but it is impossible to avoid seeing that 
his friend would suit her better. These feelings grow upon him 
at every fresh visit of the advocate, especially as these fresh 
visits recur with great frequency. At last the husband says 
that business calls him away from home, and leaves his wife 
abruptly. 

He settles down for a few days at the place assigned for this 
business. The first three days a letter comes regularly from 
Helene. The fourth day there is no letter, and he returns 
instantly. He finds, as he expected, the house empty, its 
mistress gone, and a letter lying on her writing-table. Of 
course, he concludes that she has eloped with his friend, and 
every reader of the story would form the same opinion. But 
here comes the extraordinary beauty of Paul Heyse’s treatment. 
Helene has not eloped. A sudden crisis has occurred in her hus- 
band’s business. Three of his ships have been consigned to a 
firm in Copenhagen, and while they are half-way thither, the 
news comes that this firm is on the verge of bankruptcy. If the 
three ships arrive at Copenhagen, they will be seized as the 
property of that firm, and the only chance of saving them is to 
sail in a faster ship and overtake them. Helene, who cannot 
bear the sea when it is smooth, and whose interest in her 
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husband’s business has always seemed so small, embarks at 
once in pursuit. 

This is what the merchant learns from his head clerk. Helene 
had left strict orders that he was to hear nothing about her 
voyage, that no one was to write to him for fear of making him 
uneasy. The letter on her table was not, as he imagined, a 
farewell to him, but was addressed to his friend, in answer to the 
question he had put to her, whether she was happy? She said 
that she was happy, how happy she could hardly tell. Her only 
trouble was, that some fault of hers must have caused her hus- 
band’s sudden journey, but she was conscious of no fault, and 
was innocent of all intention. This letter, which the husband 
reads, shows him the full worth of the heart he has possessed 
and lost. He feels that he has lost it, that Helene will not 
return alive from her desperate voyage. And when he goes out 
to look over the stormy sea, and sees the three ships returning, 
led by the fast sailer which had overtaken them almost in sight 
of Copenhagen, it needs not the flag half-mast high to tell him 
that his noble wife has sunk under her sufferings. 

Helene Morten illustrates both the strer neth and weakness 
of Heyse’s art. A musical friend of ours observes that the great 
beauty of Haydn’s symphonies lies in their surprises. “ Haydn,” 
he says, “takes a theme and exhausts it; he gives you every 
possible variation on it, and, as it were, worries it to death; and 
then, when you think nothing more can come out of it, he sud- 
denly g gives you a most charming melody, which you never looked 
for, and which you thought absolutely impossible from the ex- 
haustion of the motive.” This is what Heyse has done in Helene 
Morten. At the same time, he is too much given to let the chief 
actor relate the story in the past tense. So many of his stories 
are told in this way, with an interval of years between the event 
and its narration, that there is often a certain coldness in the 
scenes which should be the most passionate. It is this charac- 
teristic which has led some critics to censure Heyse as being 
artificial, or to nickname him the poet of the studio. The 
Saturday Review went further, and proclaimed him insipid. 
Much the same charge was brought by Wagner against Men- 
delssohn ; and we have met with men who valued music for its 
own sake, and yet talked of Mendelssohn as a drawing-room 
artist, composing in white kid gloves. 

The Meran Stories are the best answer to any such charge 
against Heyse. In the second of them there is enough sen- 
sation for the admirers of Miss Braddon, with enough truth and 
passion for a much higher class of readers. We will endeavour 
to give some idea of it, though it is told with such art, and 
the web is so intricate, that the task we have undertaken 
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is almost impossible. The story opens in a deep ravine that 
plunges from the slope of the Ifinger into the valley of the 
Adige. In summer, the stream, of which this ravine is the 
bed, is almost dry, but in spring, with the melting of the snow, 
or later in the year, when the hail comes down, or hurricanes 
break loose, the whole fury of the elements is concentrated in 
the narrow gully ; the tenacious clay which clothes the sides of 
the mountain dissolves into a dark-brown liquid slime, and 
pours along, carrying away fragments of earth and rock and 
trunks of trees in its fury. The earth shakes for miles round 
as the stream thunders into the valley; the peasants near rush 
out, crying “The Naif is coming,’ and the farmers drive off 
their cattle, or load waggons with their most valuable goods, 
before the stream overflows. For as soon as a large rock or 
tree chokes the ravine, the mass of liquid mud rises in a wall 
and pours over the surrounding country, sweeping off vineyards 
and orchards, farms and houses. 

Not far from this ravine stands a castle, half in ruins, and 
tenanted by a strange family. An old Italian grandmother, a 
father, who is ¢ away on shooting excursions, and a daughter, are 
in charge of the ruin, and live there i in entire seclusion. Some 
mystery attaches to them. There is something strange about 
the daughter. There is something strange in the way the father 
leaves her alone, and the watch he keeps on her when they are 
together. A young Count, who has been jilted, and is for a time 
sick of the world, is a little taken by the girl, thinks of retiring 
to a castle as a hermitage, and wants to buy the ruin. The 
father tries to dissuade him from the purchase, and will not let 
him speak to the daughter. And the Count’s companion, a 
misanthropic colonel, sneers at the raw cynicism of the jilted 
young man, and at the fancies in which he looks for consola- 
tion. . 

We are introduced to these two men as they walk up the 
bed of the Naif. The colonel points with a chuckle to a horse- 
leech preying on a snail, as a proof that “nature is one with 
rapine ;” but he is horrified at the sight of some ants on 
his companion’s coat. We have to read some way before we find 
the meaning of this horror, and the cause of this misanthropy. 
It comes out at length strangely. The Count has found all his 
attempts at interesting himself in the girl of the ruined castle 
frustrated. Weber, her father, resents them all, guards his 
daughter carefully, keeps a close watch on the Count. One 
night the Count and his companion are in a wine-house, when 
some young men at another table begin talking loudly, as young 
men will talk. The hero of the party is a handsome lion of 
Meran, who has succeeded to the Count’s place in the affec- 
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tions of his faithless charmer. But the young man is now 
boasting of another conquest, and talks mysteriously of the 
ruined castle. The Count springs up and calls him to account. 
The young man promises him a meeting, which is destined not 
to be kept. 

While the Count is wondering at the mystery of the Weber 
family, a man in the corner of the wine-house, who has over- 
he: rd the quarrel, volunteers to speak. At his first word the 
colonel turns pale and leaves the room, but the Count remains 
to listen. His informant is landrichter in Meran, and knows 
the whole history of the Webers. They were allowed to change 
their name on account of a calamity that had happened to one 
of the family. Weber was forester in the Val Sugana. His 
elder daughter Anna was attached to a young man much below 
her in station, an underling of her father’s. At the conscription 
this young man was taken. He had promised to return that 
night to the block-hut, where he had held secret interviews with 
Anna; but no sooner were the recruits enrolled than an order 
was issued forbidding them to leave the barracks that night on 
pain of death. In spite of the order, the youth slipped out 
and got to the rendezvous, but in coming back he fell down a 
precipice, and was found there with his leg broken by the 
patrols who went out to look for him. Had he confessed the 
cause of his expedition, he might have been pardoned; but he 
was silent, for he had promised secrecy--and he was shot. 

An hour after, a tall, handsome girl came to the room of the 
young officer who had command of the corps of recruits, and 
who had just presided at the execution of the sentence. She 
came to beg her lover’s pardon, not knowing that it was already 
too late. The young officer’s servant grew curious when tlie 
girl remained a long time closeted with his master. He listened 
through the keyhole and heard nothing. At last he made some 
excuse to open the door. The girl was on her knees before the 
officer. He had a strange expression on his face, had taken off 
his neckcloth as if he were choking, and was walking with great 
strides up and down the room. He thrust his servant rudely 
out, and locked the door upon him. In another half hour the 
girl came out, imagining she had her lover’s pardon. The 
servant, to whom she spoke about it, told her at once that her 
lover had been shot more than an hour ago. For a moment 
her eyes seemed to shoot living fire, but the next moment she 
burst out in a loud peal of laughter. But a day after the 
young officer was not to be found. He was tracked to the 
block-hut, where Anna and her lover used to meet, and there 
his uniform was found rolled in a corner. We will leave Paul 
Heyse to tell the upshot of the search :— 
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“ T will be brief. There is a chasm in the mountain a little higher. 
I do not know what led me to the thought that he must have fallen 
down it. But the reality was still worse. Just at this moment the 
moon came out, and we could distinguish every tree a rifle-shot around 
us. ‘What’s that white thing hanging there?’ cried the boy sud- 
denly, and stood as if he was turned to stone, for he was afraid of 
ghosts. I cast a sharp glance through the tree-stems, and could not 
utter a word, so terrible was the sight. A fir-tree, stripped of all its 
bark at the foot, rose by the chasm, and flung out two solitary boughs 
at about a man’s height from the grovnd. From one of these hung 
the wretched youth, in his shirt and trousers; his arms tied tightly 
behind his back, his feet also tied tightly together, and suspended by 
a treble noose to the branch, while his head just touched the ground, 
not far from the verge of the abyss, with its floating hair. But there, 
between the roots of the fir, some ants had built their heap, and though 
this was half destroyed by footsteps, we saw with a shudder the crea- 
tures swarming about the dead man’s head-——.” 


But here the description breaks off abruptly, and no one 
could wish it pursued. What with her lover’s death, and the 
cruelty practised on herself, Anna had gone mad. She was 
found at home laughing and singing hysterically, muttering 
every now and then, in low and haunting tones, “ The ants! 
the ants! don’t scare them off, they are only doing their duty !” 
The young officer's father, a colonel—; but here the Count 
interrupts the narrative. He has now learnt the secret of his 
companion, of the misanthropy which makes him avoid all 
other men, the horror which he felt at the sight of ants, the 
pallor which overcame him when the judge began his story. 

The Count, however, is quite overcome. Just after the quar- 
rel he had gone outside, and had heard that Weber had been 
sitting on the bench before the door during the whole scene. 
No doubt the father had followed up the young man who 
boasted of his conquest. And as this thought occurs to the 
Count, he thinks he hears a shriek for help. Neither his 
thoughts nor his ears have deceived him. Weber had listened 
to the boast, and had clung to the track of the young man. 
But again we must let Heyse himself speak :— 


** Aloys racked his brains, but his ideas were still confused. To 
the effect of his story was added the roar of the Naif which he was 
approaching, the ghostly paleness of the moonlight, and high in front 
of him the motionless peak of the Ifinger, over which the clouds were 
racing as if the high rock nodded and threatened and shook itself, and 
meditated a fall which would bury alike the wicked and the guiltless. 
Strangely enough, when he reached the wooden bridge, the youth 
could not make up his mind to put his foot on the long beams. They 
were trembling indeed with the might of the swollen torrent. But he 
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knew that a high piled harvest-waggon could cross in safety; what 
had a single passenger to fear? And could he not see, fifty paces 
off, enticing and quiet in the moonlight, the chiteau where he was so 
ardently expected? And had he not many and many a night shaken 
off all the trepidations of memory and conscience, as soon as he had 
passed the secret door opening on the south terrace, and entered the 
lofty ante-chamber of his lovely fair, which, with its scent of flowers, 
was far more attractive than the turret-cellar up yonder in those un- 
inhabitable ruins? Yet, in spite of these thoughts, he stood still on 
the extreme end of the bridge, and looked down into the yeasty stream. 
The thick slime which poured furiously through the rocky bed, broke 
into a thousand fanciful forms, and, faintly lighted by the moon, 
whirled like a mass of melted earth at once heavily and impetuously 
into the depths. Here, too, the noise was so loud that the solitary 
wanderer, in spite of having his ears sharpened by fear, never once 
heard the footsteps of another who had followed him. And now the 
dark sturdy figure in the coarse jacket stood close behind him; a heavy 
hand was laid on his shoulder, the youth started, and half suppressed 
a cry of terror, as his hasty glance met two immovable eyes, that 
seemed to look through and through him.” 


The result of this interview may easily be imagined. After 
a few words the infuriated father flings the youth from the 
bridge into the thick slimy torrent. The cry which the Count 
fancied he heard was the despairing shriek for mercy as the 
wretch was tossed over. But another cry comes to the ears of 
Weber. Had any one seen him? He looks round, and the 
coast seems clear. Yet a girl living by the Naif, who had been 
sent out by her master to see if the torrent was rising, had 
witnessed the whole scuffle; and, when Weber looked round, 
had seen his face distinctly in the clear moonlight. The story 
finds its way to the ears of the younger daughter, and she too 
begins to laugh loudly and hysterically. The same fate has 
come on her as on her sister. The minds of both have failed 
under woes too great for human endurance. 

We have told this story at some length, and given these 
extracts, in order to show what is to be found in Heyse, and 
what may be expected of him. We do not wish him to aban- 
don the field in which he has earned such laurels, and essay 
himself in a full novel. But we think that by degrees he may 
enlarge his canvas, as he has been doing of late, and may steal 
imperceptibly into something more important than the tale or 
story. And we think that, on the whole, the conclusion forced 
on our minds by the other works we have considered, is equally 
hopeful. We have three authors viewing their art as some- 
thing serious, yet recognising the subordination of their art to 
nature. If we could believe that they would train others to 
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follow in their steps, we should augur a fair future for German 
fiction. But at present we cannot speak on the point with much 
confidence. The followers of all three are apt to exaggerate the 
faults of their originals, and to neglect their beauties. Bald and 
naked realism, interminable descriptions of things not worth a 
line, philosophical discussions on matters that need not be 
dreamt of even by deeper philosophers than Horatio, are more 
easily caught from Freytag than his choice of subjects, his wit, 
and his profound view into character. The imitators of Auer- 
bach sicken us with impossible stories of peasant life, bands of 
brigands headed by the wife of a small farmer, characters which 
are neither new nor in keeping, and incidents which sin equally 
against nature and invention. The followers of Heyse aim at 
his artistic arrangement, and become artificial ; he subdues pas- 
sion overmuch, and they leave it out of the question. Yet, as 
imitation is the natural tendency of all beginners, and as 
Thackeray himself admitted that he began by imitating Field- 
ing, the Germans may shake themselves clear of these faults, 
and learn instead of copying. 

From the authors themselves we have a right to expect more 
than they have given us. But it would be ungrateful to dwell 
on what we expect when we have so much to acknowledge. 
We trust indeed that we have done them justice, that we have 
not tried them by an exclusively English standard, that we have 
not pointed out their faults except as a means of leading them, 
to amendment. If we seem to have treated Freytag more hardly 
than Auerbach, and both more hardly than Heyse, it is because 
the higher a man attains the more rigorous becomes the stand- 
ard. We must necessarily judge Freytag by his first success ; 
but we cannot judge Auerbach by Debit and Credit. If Paul 
Heyse chooses to confine himself to a narrow sphere, and almost 
to reach perfection where perfection is less worth having, he 
earns our praise for what he has done, but we may not blame 
him for what he has not attempted. One of the wisest of the 
Germans tells us :—- 

“ Erkenne, Freund, was er geleistet hat, 
Und dann erkenne was er leisten wollte.” 


Or, as the English poet says— 
“ In every work regard the writer’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend.” 


An observance of these two maxims would prevent much of 
the shallow criticism which exists, and which does equal harm 
to authors and to readers. 
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Art. IlI.——Plato and the other Companions of Socrates. By 
GEORGE GROTE, F.R.S., etc. London: John Murray, 1865. 


TuIs book is one sign among many of the reviving interest 
of this country in philosophy. “ All false philosophy,” says 
Professor Ferrier, “is Plato misinterpreted ; all true philosophy 
is Plato rightly understood.” If any part of this be true, we 
have to congratulate ourselves that the words of the first 
great philosopher are now being discussed and illustrated so 
fully. Not to mention the excellent editions of some of the 
Dialogues which have issued from the Oxford press within 
the last few years, we have two elaborate books by distinguished 
authors, Dr. Whewell and Mr. Grote, each attempting in his 
own way to set the substance of the Platonic writings before 
the English reader. We regret that it is not possible to speak 
more favourably of Dr. Whewell’s English Plato. If strong 
English sense, with its rough and ready solutions of great ques- 
tions, if sound scholarship and boundless energy were enough 
to represent Plato, he has this, and more. But the humour, 
the subtility, the poetry, somehow evaporates under his rough 
handling. His reverence for Plato does not prevent him from 
treating the divine Dialogues like the exercises of a schoolboy 
that have to be re-arranged, corrected, and cut short by the 
master. Plato’s greatest work, the Republic, he breaks up into 
four distinct Essays, and casts the intervening passages into an 
Appendix. One can hardly express too strong reprobation of 
the barbarism that allows him thus to dismember and re-arrange 
a work which has the unity of a poem, as well as of a philoso- 
phic treatise. 

Mr. Grote’s book is an attempt of a different kind, not to 
translate or reproduce Plato as a whole, but simply to give an 
account of the discussions contained in each Dialogue, and to 
criticise the philosophical results attained thereby. He seeks 
to give us Plato without his artistic dress—Plato unveiled. The 
variety, the humour, the poetry of the Dialogues, the fresh play 
of changing situation and character, disappear, and are in- 
tended to disappear, in a dry analysis, which brings into clear 
light the different points of the argument, but leaves all else in 
shadow. “How does the matter of Plato look without the 
form, and what, so taken, is its absolute value?” is the question 
Mr. Grote tries to answer. A more sympathetic mind might 
have shrunk from such a severance of soul and body, and might, 
perhaps, question its possibility, in the case of a writer in whom 
poet and philosopher are so closely bound together. There is 
a point where metaphysics and poetry meet, or, to express it 
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more accurately, the highest truth of philosophy is a rational 
and self-conscious poetry, as the highest poetry may be described 
as an irrational and unconscious philosophy. This, at: least, is 
the Platonic conception of their relation ; and a mind that severs 
matter and form, theory and expression, so decidedly as Mr. 
Grote, can scarce represent the thought of Plato fairly. Besides 
this, philosophy was in Plato’s time still struggling into birth, 
out of the symbolic and unreflected forms of mythology. It 
had not yet, as with Aristotle, a definite language and sphere of 
its own; it did not move apart in an atmosphere of abstraction. 
Hence an apparent self-contradiction that often occurs in the 
language of Plato. He is ever warring against the looseness 
and indefiniteness of popular thought, as also against the poets 
and rhetoricians, who in his view only give an artificial com- 
pleteness and symmetry to this indefiniteness, without really 
delivering us from it. Yet, on the other hand, he is obliged him- 
self to have recourse to symbol and poetry in order to body 
forth conceptions for which he has as yet no more accurate 
language. Plato walks as far as he can, then flies when he 
cannot walk. In many of the Dialogues, as in the Phado, we 
have an entire metaphysical discussion, which at the end passes 
off into a dream. There is in him a realm of clear logical dis- 
tinction and accurate thinking, but around it on every side is a 
kind of cloud-land, in which float the images of “worlds not 
realized,” or, in other words, of conceptions for which he has 
yet found no rational and abstract expression. And even be- 
tween these two, as we see especially from the Zimaus, there 
lies a debatable region in which myths and abstractions mingle 
together and struggle for the mastery. This varied tone and 
colour of the Platonic thought, this endless shading and doubt- 
ful suggestion, this infinity, which forms the background of all 
that is determinate and fixed, increases wonderfully his interest 
and instructiveness, but renders it impossible to do justice to 
him by an analysis, or indeed in any way but by translation. 
In some respects, every one must allow that the historian of 
Greece is well fitted for his task. His knowledge of the Dialogues, 
as well as of their “setting” in Greek life, is all that could be 
wished. And, what is as important, he has a real sympathy 
with that joy of the intellect in its own energy, in the mere play 
of thought for its own sake, which fills the Platonic Dialogues. 
He does not, like Dr. Whewell, weary of the negative dialectic, 
or desire to cut it short, even when he can see no objective 
point to which it tends. This fresh self-surrender to the guid- 
ance of reason, this fearlessness, and even, to a certain extent, 
carelessness of results, if so be that the fallow-field of thought is 
thoroughly upturned and made ready for receiving the seed, is one 
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of the most distinguishing characteristics of the Platonic writings; 
and if any one wearies of this endless seeking and questioning, 
he is not thoroughly in sympathy with Plato, who seeks to 
awaken the minds of his readers, not to give them rest, and who 
holds that there is no truth for any one, except that which he 
wins for himself by the working cf his own mind. 


“Plato,” says Mr. Grote, “feels a strong interest in the inquiry, in 
the debate per se, and he presumes a like interest in his readers. He 
has no wish to shorten the process, nor to reach the end and dismiss 
the question as settled. On the contrary, he claims it as the privilege 
of philosophical research that persons in it are noways tied to time; 
they are not like judicial pleaders, who, with a clepsydra or water-clock 
to measure the length of each speech, are under slavish dependence on 
the feelings of the dikasts, and are therefore obliged to keep strictly 
to the point. Plato regards the process of inquiry as being in itself 
both a stimulus and a discipline, in which the minds both of questioner 
and respondent are implicated and improved, each being indispensable 
to the other ; he also represents it as a process, carried on under the 
immediate inspiration of the moment, without reflection or knowledge 
of the result.”"—Vol. i. p. 274. 


The merits and defects of Mr. Grote as an interpreter of Plato 
might almost be guessed from this passage alone. He is not 
imaginative ; he is not even subtle or speculative; delicate 
distinctions and shades of meaning are either obliterated or 
exaggerated by his strong but heavy pen; but he has unques- 
tionable vigour and manliness of thought, and for a dialectical 
combat, an intellectual wrestle between two opinions, no one 
could wish a better spectator or judge. The boldness, too, with 
which he casts aside all former commentary, and questions 
Plato anew, often gives great interest and freshness to his 
words. He has seen for himself, and therefore his opinion 
always has the value of originality. Let any one who wishes 
to appreciate his power read his commentary on the Zheetetus, 
or, still better, on the Protagoras, upon which his speculative 
sympathies have led him to spend his best efforts. Whether 
we agree with his conclusions or no, we must have our minds 
braced by the atmosphere of intellectual energy in which we 
find ourselves, and we cannot come away without a stronger 
sense that “the process of inquiry is at once a stimulus and a 
discipline.” 

But while the spirit of a Platonic discussion is thus vividly 
brought before us, we cannot say so much for Mr. Grote’s treat- 
ment of those Dialogues in which the speculative or constructive 
element predominates. We can scarce believe that any one 
who has thoroughly studied the Republic will be satisfied with 
his analysis and criticism of it. And the Laws fare still worse. 
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Partly it is, as we shall see, that he has a theory which prevents 
him doing full justice to these Dialogues, and partly that a cer- 
tain dogmatic hardness and inflexibility of mind becomes more 
obvious when brought into contact with the highest expressions 
of the delicate and subtle spirit of Plato. And this mental 
inflexibility shows itself also in another way. It may seem 
bold to accuse a great historian of a want of historic sympathy 
—an incapacity of forgetting the associations of his own day, 
and assuming the spiritual vesture of the past. Yet, we 
think that even the History of Greece is not quite free from 
this defect. We are never allowed altogether to forget the new 
in the old world ; and the image of ancient democracy is con- 
siderably obscured in our eyes by the associations of modern 
Radicalism. And Plato, as we might expect, suffers even more 
than Athens from the modernisms forced upon him, as, for 
instance, in the commentary on the Zheetetus, where the sophist 
is made to argue as if he were familiar with Hume and Berkeley. 
And to the distance between the modern and ancient world, we 
have here to add the distance between Plato and a mind at 
the opposite intellectual pole from him. We do not of course 
expect a critic to give up his own judgment to the author he is 
criticising, but we do expect him to show some power of forget- 
ting himself for the moment, and looking at the world through 
his author’s eyes. Now, Mr. Grote seems to us always to judge 
Plato ab extra; he scarcely ever attempts to identify himself 
with him. The unworldliness of the Platonic spirit, if we may 
so express it, and that characteristic transfusion of emotion and 
thought, which has drawn into his school all the poets from 
Dante to Tennyson, is ali but a dead letter to Mr. Grote. We 
may, by anticipation, take one example. When in the 2epublic, 
Plato, like half the great moral teachers, down even to our own 
Carlyle, turns the question, “ What is my right?” into the 
other question, “ What is my duty ?” (ra oixeia mpdrrev), and 
maintains, in deliberate opposition to the theory of Glaucon, 
that duties, not rights, are to be considered in the foundation of 
the state, Mr. Grote only exclaims against the strange meaning 
given to the word justice, and finds in it a proof that Plato 
had not yet advanced to the Aristotelian notion, that justice is 
virtue viewed as involving relations to other men. Would 
he not find a similar difficulty when Christ answers the 
question, “ Who is my neighbour?” by the counter question, 
“Which then was neighbour to him that fell among thieves ?” 
How much of a higher logic is in these inconsequences, and 
what a loss to mankind if they had not been committed! It 
is not that Mr. Grote disapproves—that he may have a right to 
do, when he has shown first that he appreciates ; it is that he 
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has scarcely ever entered one great region of thought in which 
Plato often moves. 

The most important and most distinctive peculiarity of Mr. 
Grote’s book is his division of the Dialogues. He draws a 
broad line of distinction between those which, after Thrasyllus, 
he names respectively “ Dialogues of Search,’ and “ Dialogues 
of Exposition.” The former are entirely negative and critical, 
and have no end beyond the discussion itself. The latter are 
affirmative and dogmatic, full of magisterial decisions on all 
points of philosophic doctrine. And these two classes stand 
side by side, the offspring of different tendencies, and without 
any connecting link. 


“ Some,” he says, “represent all the doubts and difficulties in the 
negative Dialogues as exercises to call forth the intellectual efforts of 
the reader, preparatory to full and satisfactory solutions which Plato 
has given in the dogmatic Dialogues at the end. The first half of this 
hypothesis I accept, the last half I believe to be unfounded. The 
doubts and difficulties were certainly exercises to the mind of Plato 
himself, and were intended as exercises to his readers, but he has no- 
where provided a key to the solution of them, Where he propounds 
positive dogmas he does not bring them face to face with the objections, 
nor verify their authority by showing that they afford satisfactory 
solutions of the difficulties exhibited in his negative procedure. The 
two currents of his speculation, the affirmative and negative, are distinct 
and independent of each other. Where the affirmative is specially 
present (as in 7imeus) the negative dialectic disappears. . . . When 
Plato comes forward to affirm, his dogmas are altogether @ privri ; they 
enumerate pre-conceptions and hypotheses which derive their hold upon 
his belief, not from any aptitude for solving the objections he has 
raised, but from deep and solemn sentiment of some kind or other, 
religious, esthetical, ethical, poetical, ete. The dogmas are enuncia- 
tions of some grand sentiment of the divine, good, just, beautiful, 
symmetrical, ete., which Plato follows out into corollaries. But this 
is a process in itself, and while he is performing it, the doubts pre- 
viously raised are not called up to be solved, but are forgotten, or kept 
out of sight.”—Vol. i. pp. 270-1. 


This is afterwards more vividly expressed in his criticisms 
on the Republic :-- 


“ While his spokesman, Socrates, was leader of the opposition, Plato 
delighted in arming him with the maximum of cross-examining acute- 
ness, but here Socrates has passed over to the ministerial benches, and 
. - . no new leader of opposition is allowed to replace him.”’—Vol. iii. 


p- 165. 


Mr. Grote “cuts things in two with an axe.” There is ¢ 
rough similarity with the facts in this classification, though it 
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would require endless adaptation and qualification, ere we 
could admit it as a fair representation of them. Nor, we think, 
are the two categories of “negative dialectic” and “grand sen- 
timent” at all sufficient to indicate the contents of the Platonic 
writings. There are few of the Dialogues which are purely 
negative, which do not contain some germs of positive theory, 
and there are none, except perhaps the Zaws, which can be 
quite fairly described as dogmatic. At the very-least, to make 
Mr. Grote’s classification valid, we must introduce between the 
Dialogues of Search and the Dialogues of Exposition a third class, 
in which he examines the metaphysical principles of other 
philosophies, and lays the foundation for his own. These we 
may call the Speculative Dialogues. The meaning of this name 
will become clear in the sequel. 

The Dialogues which correspond most nearly to Mr. Grote’s 
description of the “Dialogue of Search,” are those in which 
Plato remains within the circle of ideas traced out by Socrates. 
Their distinguishing characteristic is, that the subject is always 
morals, and the result negative. Plato is, above all things, a 
moral philosopher; his metaphysical inquiries arise, in the first 
“Instance, out of the attempt to determine morals scientifically. 
Socrates is the beginning of his mind ; and it is only in seeking 
a sufficient basis for the Socratic ethics that he is led gradually 
into a region of metaphysical speculation, which Socrates 
neglected or despised. We have no record of the order in 
which the Dialogues were written, and it has been the subject 
of endless controversy ; but if we take the Socratic ethics, on 
the one hand, and those great constructive efforts, the Republic, 
Timeus, and Laws, on the other, as the extreme limits between 
which the speculation of Plato moves, we shall probably 
commit no error of speculative importance. And if this be so, 
we see that Plato, who had been led by the course of his 
thought out of the Socratic sphere of ideas into a very different 
region of speculation, returns at the end of his life, with the 
results he has gathered, to apply them to the ethical problems 
of his youth. 

The peculiarity of Socrates that strikes us most is that he is 
a prophet without being a dogmatist. The mere search for 
truth, the love of truth for its own sake, received with him a 
religious consecration. He does not bid his disciples believe ; 
he professes to have nothing to teach them, except that truth 
is, and is the most desirable of possessions. All he can do for 
them is to destroy the conceit of knowledge that prevents the 
desire for truth from arising; for “not they that are whole 
need a physician, but they that are sick.” 

What was it that led Socrates to attach this religious value 
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and necessity to pure science? Obviously the circumstances 
of the time in which he lived, a time when the “ simple morality 
of childhood” was no longer an adequate guide for men. To | 
the early Athenian or Spartan, there was no question of a 
scientific standard of right. Law, supplemented by custom, 
furnished him with a guide whose sufficiency it never occurred 
to him to doubt. The same divine authority which had made 
him citizen of Athens or Sparta had fixed the laws under 
which he should live; and to say, “It is our way” (wérpiov yap 
jpiv), was the same thing to him as to say, “It is right.” This 
simple faith was gradually giving way as the culture of Greece 
advanced, and the knowledge of other cities and nations 
weakened the force of local tradition. The words “good” and 
“just” began to take a wider meaning, and, being appealed to 
by all, they seemed to point to. some standard above and 
independent of the peculiarities of any one people. Yet this 
standard was utterly vague and undefined, or took its colour 
from the feelings of the moment. Socrates first clearly de- 
tected this vagueness and indeterminateness, and he first saw 
how it was to be remedied. The only possible substitute 
for local tradition and custom, if a more universal standard 
were required, was sctence,—a science which should determine 
the meaning of those vague words which all had in their 
mouths, and to which all equally attached the highest autho- 
rity. If we could define justice and goodness in the abstract, 
these definitions would form a measure to which all particular 
acts might be referred. Without such definitions, it was only 
unconscious ignorance that could take upon itself to define 
what is just and good. The first thing which Socrates had to 
do was to make clear what was needed, and thereby to make 
ignorance conscious of itself. Hence he begins invariably with 
the demand for a definition of some general term, a demand 
which is generally misunderstood. “ What is virtue?” says 
Socrates in the Meno. “The virtue of a man,” says Meno, “ is 
to be able to manage the affairs of state, and to do good to his 
friends and harm to his enemies; and the virtue of a woman is 
to manage her house well, and to be obedient to. her husband. 
And besides, there are many other virtues,—the virtue of a 
child and of an old man, of a slave and of a freeman, so that 
there is no difficulty in finding plenty to say about virtue.” 
“How lucky I am, O Meno,” answered Socrates. “I asked for 
one virtue, and you have given me a complete swarm of them. 
But you have not yet explained to me the one point of simi- 
larity by reason of which all these different actions are called 
virtues.” 

Thus driven by the Socratic dialectic, Meno makes a first 
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attempt to gather in one view the loose associations of the 
word ‘ virtue ; but the criticism of Socrates soon makes evident 
to himself how vague and unmeaning has been his use of a 
word, which he had assumed himself to understand because he 
could use it freely. The result is a painful consciousness of 
ignorance, but at the same time a clear perception of the point 
in which the ignorance lies, and also, in some degree, of the 
method by which knowledge has to be sought. Hence it is 
an ignorance which does not produce despair of truth, but 
stimulates to new inquiry. Socrates is compared by Meno to 
the torpedo-fish, because he benumbs and checks that rhetorical 
flow of speech “ about it and about it,” which conceals ignorance 
from itself; but, in another point of view, he is the gadfly who 
will not let men rest in anything short of the truth. 

Another aspect of this dialectic has to be mentioned. In 
destroying the first imperfect definitions of such words as Virtue, 
Goodness, and Justice, Socrates at the same time brought into 
clearness the deficiency of the morality that rests on outward 
law and tradition, and so emancipated his hearers from that 
morality. For these first definitions may be described generally 
as attempts to give a rational expression to the traditional 
moral sentiment, and their failure must give a death-blow to 
that sentiment. In order to procure an open field for the 
morality of science, Socrates was obliged to hasten the natural 
decay of the imperfect morality of simple faith and obedience. 
This was the dangerous side of the negative of Socrates. To 
overthrow the semblance of knowledge without the reality was 
necessarily to overthrow belief in the “tradition of the elders,” 
and this was the more hazardous because what he had to set 
in place of it was, not a science of morals, but only the notion 
of such a science and the demand for it. 

Such was the method of Socrates, as it is exhibited to us in 
the first class of Platonic Dialogues. In these Plato is not 
dealing with the errors of any particular class of theorists, but 
with the zdola fori that affect all men alike. His object is 
to show the abyss of ignorance lying beneath the fluent com- 
monplace that forms the philosophy of the market-place and the 
assembly. Hence the characters introduced in these Dialogues 
are generally not sophists, rhetoricians, or men of special culture, 
but ot rvxovres, old generals, like Nicias and Laches, or promising 
young men and boys, like Alcibiades and Charmides. It is only 
as the elements of positive theory begin to disclose themselves, 
as Plato begins to leave the purely negative attitude that 
characterized Socrates, only when he seeks not merely to arouse 
and stimulate the desire for knowledge, but also in some 
measure to satisfy it, that he introduces more important person- 
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ages to represent the tendencies he is opposing. The names of 
Protagoras and Gorgias indicate that Plato is no longer assailing 
the loose fabric of popular opinion, but dealing with the more 
pronounced and self-conscious views of rhetoricians and theorists. 
We have, as it were, got through the looser strata of opinion, 
and come upon the more definite oppositions of true and false 
method. The negative and the positive are sharpened into 
keener antagonism as each becomes clearer to itself, and the 
image of the philosopher is brought into full relief against the 
image of the sophist. 

Mr. Grote’s well-known defence of the sophists, which he has 
repeated and enforced at great length in these volumes, leads us 
to ask, What was the meaning of Plato’s life-long struggle against 
them? If we follow the whole course of the Dialogues, we find 
that there are two figures which Plato is never weary of defin- 
ing, comparing, and contrasting with each other—the philosopher 
and the sophist. The point of view from which the pictures 
are drawn is often changed, but the relation between them 
always remains the same. The one is the representative of the 
true, the other of the false method of thinking. Yet Plato is 
apparently never satisfied that he has found the ultimate secret 
of either; and what he gives as the fundamental contrast in 
one Dialogue, is itself traced back to a deeper root in another. 
Finally to define and contrast them is to him the central and 
almost insoluble problem of philosophy. “It is difficult,” he 
says (Soph. 254 a), “clearly to discern the philosopher, and 
equally difficult, though in another way, clearly to discern the 
sophist ; for the sophist hides himself in his element, the dark- 
ness of non-existence, where our gaze can scarce penetrate for 
the gloom, while the philosopher, ever giving up his mind to 
the idea of being, dwells in light unsearchable on which the 
common eye cannot endure to look.” 

If we “look upon this picture and upon that,” we cannot but 
see that they are both partly ideal. No individual ewer com- 
bined all the features of the sophist; at most, it is a picture of 
certain intellectual tendencies which have a logical coherence 
or relation to each other, rather than an account of the thoughts 
of any one mind. For the sophist is, as Plato says, a Proteus, 
sometimes appearing as a rhetorician, like Gorgias, sometimes 
as a universal genius, like Hippias, sometimes dealing in logical 
puzzles, like Euthydemus, or again reappearing in his own 
shape with direct negative theories, which involve the denial 
of the existence of any truth but opinion, or any justice but 
the rights of the stronger, like Protagoras and Thrasymachus. 
If there is any unity throughout all these phases, it is the unity, 
not of individual character, but of an ideal system of error, 
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which would need many individuals in order to realize itself. 
This does not, of course, prove that it is not in a sense a true 
picture, for there is a family likeness in the errors of a time, as 
well as in its discoveries of truth. The kingdom of Beelzebub 
is not divided against itself; and it is quite possible that a great 
thinker should be able to generalize the false thinking of an age, 
and trace it to one root. 

But, allowing this, when we pass from the ideal sophistry to 
the class of teachers called sophists, we must not overlook the 
difference between the supposed tendencies of doctrines and the 
character of the men who hold them. This is a distinction 
Plato himself allows for; his tone varies indefinitely with the 
individual he brings on the stage. Toward Protagoras and 
Gorgias he is respectful, while Euthydemus and Hippias are 
treated with utter contempt. In the Dialogue called Gorgias, 
Plato reasons out what he conceives to be the logical conse- 
quence of the principles of that-sophist, yet he does not put 
these results in the mouth of Gorgias himself, and even makes 
him protest against them. He only tries to show that they flow 
necessarily from his admissions, and introduces a bolder disciple 
to express and defend them. The sophists were all, in Plato’s 
view, involved in the condemnation of a false method of think- 
ing, and a bad system of education. But they did not all work 
with equal consciousness and acceptance of the results they 
produced. 

The sophists were the higher teachers of Greece in the time 
of Plato. They were a very diverse body of men, united by a 
few general characteristics. The first was, that they were phi- 
losophical teachers, who had ceased to be in earnest with philo- 
sophy. They had gathered from the study of the various schools 
of thinkers a certain command over thought and language which 
they attempted to convey to their pupils. One or two of their 
number reasoned out the negative results that were involved in 
the principles of earlier thinkers. But, generally speaking, they 
seem to have turned aside from speculation, except in so far as 
philosophy furnished to them a storehouse of forms of thought 
which could be made useful in education. They taught their 
pupils not to think and to search for truth, but to speak and to 
persuade ; not philosophy, but rhetoric. Further, they were the 
most cosmopolite of teachers. They travelled freely about 
Greece, and were emancipated as much from the temper of any 
one state as from the teachings of any one school of philosophy. 
They were to philosophers what the “rabble of seamen” were 
to the orderly Greek citizen, and exhibited that “ many-coloured” 
temper of mind, so much dreaded by Greek legislators, which 
had been slightly tinged by many influences, and deeply stamped 
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by none. The many contradictory rules of life which they had 
seen in their travels, made it absurd in their eyes to hold to the 
law of any one state as absolute truth, yet they did not seek, 
like Socrates, for a scientific principle to replace these partial 
rules. Connected with this is the fact that they took pay for 
their instructions, on which so much weight is laid by Plato 
and Aristotle. We cannot easily sympathize with this senti- 
ment. We do not see why it should be a crime for a man 
to take money for intellectual labour, any more than for other 
labour. Yet there are some analogies, such as the fixity of 
professional fees, which may enable us to understand it. The 
fact is, that no labour of a high kind was considered payable in 
Greece or Rome. The general, the statesman, did not take pay, 
and still less, in the opinion of Plato and Aristotle, should the 
philosopher take it. Philosophy, says the latter, is not com- 
mensurable with any earthly commodity in which it can be paid 
for: at the utmost, the refined payment of honour may be ad- 
mitted. We may express the feeling in modern language, by 
saying that the sophists degraded a profession into a trade, at a 
time when the distinction was not merely nominal. This also 
was a prejudice of Greek life from which the sophists had 
emancipated themselves. 

If, then, we gather into one view Plato’s various charges 
against the sophists, it would stand somewhat thus :—In the 
first place, their culture is merely rhetorical; professing to teach 
truth, they do not raise us above the confusions of popular 
opinion, but merely conceal it with words. They do not enable 
their pupils to discriminate ends, or discover the real end of 
life, but merely arm them with weapons to attain what they 
will. They produce in the minds of the young a scepticism, 
which is both morally and intellectually the very reverse of the 
doubt produced by the Socratic dialectic, for while Socrates 
humbled by the sense of ignorance, and stimulated with the 
idea of science, they excite and overbalance by a sense of power, 
and, enabling the pupil to prove all things, they lead him to 
believe in none: for a teaching that aims solely at giving 
command of expression, and never at investigating truth, must 
emancipate individual caprice from all sense of limit, must 
wake that “insolence, which is the mother of tyranny.” It is 
possible that the sophist may not himself teach doctrines sub- 
versive of morality, but others will draw these conclusions for 
him. Finally, some of them have directly maintained prin- 
ciples which involve a denial of all science, all truth, all thought ; 
and others use a method of arguing and confuting which can 
only be justified on such principles. Thus their educational 
method is bad; it leads to results that overturn all social mora- 
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lity, and when we trace it back to its first principles, these are 
found to be utterly sceptical. 

These remarks are illustrated by the Dialogues called by the 
names of Protagoras and Gorgias. They are both intended to 
illustrate the rhetorical side of sophistry, and to contrast it and 
its tendencies with a truly scientific view of ethics. Yet there 
is a marked difference between the two Dialogues. The Prota- 
goras, both in its subject and method, connects itself very closely 
with the earlier Socratic Dialogues, and gathers to a head all 
the principles of morals which we definitely know to have been 
attained by Socrates. We might call it Plato’s farewell to pure 
Socratic principles, for in the Gorgias, which stands nearest to 
it in form and matter, we have already elements which we know 
to be purely Platonic. But the contrast of rhetoric and science 
is common to both Dialogues. 

“ Do you think,” says Plato (Rep. vi. 492 A), “that a few pri- 
vate sophists could do much harm to the young, if they were not 
helped by that great sophist, the public, that in all its theatres 
and assemblies is continually roaring down the voice of truth ?” 
It is the view here indicated which the Protagoras is designed 
fully to illustrate. In this Dialogue Plato makes the sophist 
adopt and defend the position that the philosophic teacher 
should be only a kind of refined echo of the popular voice. In 
a striking myth, which has been well explained by Mr. Grote, 
Protagoras pictures the “ genesis of morality” among men, partly 
from a divinely implanted instinct, partly from the influence of 
custom and the tradition of the elders. A loose general sense 
of right, which every one has more or less, but which never 
gathers the diversity of virtues under one head, or refers them 
to one end, is the form under which ethical knowledge exists, and 
must exist, among men. Every one knows and can teach mora- 
lity more or less, and the sophist is superior to other men only 
from his greater powers of expressing and developing the com- 
mon sentiment. To this unscientific view of morals, Plato 
opposes that rigidly scientific view, which was characteristic of 
Socrates. To assert that there is a science of morals is to assert 
that there is a highest end of human action, by reference to which 
all the elements of life may be arranged. Hence virtue with 
Socrates is one, as it arises from the knowledge of this one end; 
and where this knowledge is absent, all appearance of virtue is 
a delusion. When men are temperate without this knowledge, 
they are temperate by a kind of intemperance: when they are 
just, they are just by a kind of injustice. “Whatever cometh 
not of faith is sin.” But what then is this highest end of 
action? In all our acts we propose to ourselves as an aim some 
satisfaction, something that pleases us. The end must therefore 
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be the greatest amount of pleasure, and as all alike, good and 
bad, aim at this, vice can only consist in ignorance, in mistak- 
ing what the greatest amount of pleasure is ; and virtue is simply 
knowledge. All facts that contradict this can be explained 
away, if we look not only at the immediate, but at the distant 
consequences of our actions. The only cause of vice and error 
is mistaking the real relative value of pleasures, and the real 
-eure for it is a science or art of calculation which shall estimate 
this relative value truly. 

We are apt to be struck with the contrast between the doc- 
trine of this Dialogue, that the end of human action is pleasure, 
and the teaching of the Gorgias and the Republic. We must, 
however, remember that Plato does not, even in the Republic, 
suppose a real, but only an ideal division between justice and 
the pleasure of justice. Every man must find satisfaction in 
that which he proposes to himself as an aim. And so, in one 
sense, pleasure is necessarily the end of action. But, on the 
other hand, pleasure in itself is utterly indefinite ; it accom- 
panies our highest as well as our lowest activities. How then 
can individual pleasure (and the question is here only of indi- 
vidual pleasure) form the principle of a science of morals? 
There is no appeal against the judgment of the man who says, 
“Eating and drinking is my highest pleasure.” And even if 
one should attain an “art of calculation,” such as that demanded 
by Socrates in the Protagoras, still the elements that must enter 
into that calculation are utterly vague, and determined only 
by individual taste and preference. By this path we cannot 
attain the universality of science, which Socrates desires. We 
are still in the labyrinth of opinion, where nothing is, but 
everything seems. We have not yet escaped the shadow of 
sophistry. 

To exhibit these thoughts we conceive to be the motive of 
the Gorgias, in which we have the contrast of rhetoric and science 
viewed from a new side. The sophist teaches the art of per- 
suasion, but this art is merely a means to one’s ends, whatever 
these may be; it does not teach us what ends we should desire 
to attain. Nay, it may be the greatest of curses to possess such 
an art, inasmuch as, if unaccompanied by knowledge, it may 
lead us to sacrifice the real object of our wish for those counter- 
feits of it that deceive our senses. The true end of man’s 
desire is quite different from the object of his appetites, but 
both alike are attended with pleasure. Pleasures are, therefore, + 
not only quantitatively but qualitatively different. Pleasures 
may be bad or good according to the source from which they 
flow, and we must look beyond the pleasure itself to this source, 
in order to determine what pleasures are really desirable. In 
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other words, the science of the good cannot be a mere compari- 
son of pleasures, as was maintained in the Protagoras, but the 
“idea of the good must be determined independently, and plea- 
sures pronounced good or bad according as they agree with it 
or not. The pleasures of an individual tell us what he is, not 
what he ought to be. We must first discover the idea of man’s 
\-nature ere we can determine his proper satisfactions. The 
universal must determine the individual, and not vice versa. _A 
pure rational science, developing the idea of the good, must be 
the basis of morals ; this idea will give the order and measure 
of human life, and will determine the proper limit within which 
each tendency should be indulged. The only way to introduce 
unity and harmony into the soul of the individual, as well as 
into the state, to exclude all sedition and rebellion, all conflict 
between one desire and another, between one citizen and 
another, is to fashion both after this “pattern in the mount.” 
No high morality, individual or social, can exist except in and 
through knowledge of the idea of good; and the hand of the 
statesman must be guided by the philosopher, who understands 
the nature of ideas, and above all this highest idea, upon which 
all the others depend. The problem of morals thus, in Plato’s 
thought, leads back to the metaphysical problem of the nature 
—of universals, and in order to be a moral philosopher he is 
obliged to be something more. 

The point on which the whole philosophy of Plato turns is 
thus the “theory of ideas.” With him begins that great con- 
troversy of Nominalists and Realists, whose echoes were pro- 
longed through all the middle ages, and taken up in a new form 
in the philosophy of modern Germany. Are universals the 
first substances or essences of things, or must we conceive them 
as qualities inhering in some individual subject? This was the 
question on which, to the schoolmen, every other question of 
philosophy seemed to depend, and upon which the best thoughts 
of men were spent for centuries. In modern times, since Kant, 
we have seen that it leads back to another question. To ask 

y-whether the individual or the universal is the primary reality, 
is to ask what in our thoughts is subjective and what is objec- 
tive, or, more exactly, what element in knowledge is contributed 
by the activity of thought, and what by the passivity of sensa- 
tion ; in other words, it is to ask how far we create the world 
which we’ perceive, To Plato this contrast was not distinctly 
present, yet if we trace the course of his reasoning from its 
starting-point in the generalization of Socrates, we may see how 
near he approaches to modern points of view. 

Socrates found the intellectual world in a state of chaos, 
because men had never yet turned their minds from the indivi- 
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duals to the universal. Their judgments were all particular. 
They said confidently, “This man is good, and that is bad,” or 
“This stone is heavy, and that is light.” “ But how,” said 
Socrates, “can we tell what is good and what is bad, what is 
heavy and what is light, unless we are able to define goodness 
and badness, heaviness and lightness?” We must fix the mean- 
ing of the universal before we apply it. We must define before 
we judge. 

But Plato took a step further. He said, “Even if we have 
fixed and defined the universal in our own minds, we cannot 
apply it with certainty to the individual of the phenomenal 
world.” The individual cannot be defined, for he has no fixed 
quality. What in relation to one thing is light, in another 
relation appears heavy. What is good may also in another 
point of view be bad. Further, not only is this true of things, 
but of our thoughts. The same thing appears to one man 
sweet, to another sour. Even to the same man the same thing 
appears sweet to-day and sour to-morrow. We cannot, as 
Heraclitus says, step into the same water twice. We are 
changed, and the water is changed, what remains? Protagoras 
drew from these premises the conclusion that man is the 
measure of all things, and that what seems to each man is to 
him true. Appearance is the only truth, and error is impos- 
sible ; or, in other words, truth is impossible. 

The answer to this difficulty seemed to be indicated by 
Socrates. While the individual object and the individual 
subject is in perpetual flux, the universal idea remains,—the 
universal idea which is the object of thought, as well as that in 
us which is kindred to it. That this individual man is both 
good and bad, this water both heavy and light, does not prove 
that the ideas of goodness and badness, heaviness and lightness, 
are not fixed and everlasting existences. Thus Plato is led to 
make a broad distinction between the phenomenal and the real 
world, between the world apprehended by thought and the 
world apprehended by sensation. The world of thought is 
eternal, unchangeable, self-consistent ; the world of sensation is 
transitory, inconsistent, self-contradictory. 

3ut, it might be asked, what after all are these ideas but 
generalizations and abstractions got from individual things ? 
And how can an abstraction be more than that from which it 
is abstracted? In the language of modern philosophy, are not 
ideas mere impressions that have become permanent by repeti- 
tion, and if so, how can an idea be more than the impressions 
that gave it birth? This question Plato tries to answer, as 
Kant did after him, by an analysis of sensation. He tries to 
show us that what we call sensation contains more than it 
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seems, and that the senses in themselves merely give us a chaos of 
individual impressions which thought reduces to order. Sense, 
he contends, does not apprehend anything without thought. It 
is but the instrument through which single impressions are 
brought to us, but even to compare these, and to distinguish 
them from each other, involves the use of certain ideal forms, 
such as being and not-being, likeness and unlikeness, sameness 
and difference, unity and multiplicity, which are purely mental. 
These are not attained by sensation, but in the action of thought 
on sensation ; by reflection. This doctrine is substantially iden- 
tical, though not so clearly expressed, with the doctrine of Kant, 

that sensations are in themselves a blind and meaningless chaos, 
‘which is to us as if it were not, and that it is only as the mind 
by its own activity impresses its forms on this chaos, and 
gathers into a unity its isolated and unconnected moments, 
that even sensible perception is possible. At the same time, it 
must be Confessed that Plato does not often exprcss this 
doctrine of the genesis of knowledge in a clear scientific way, 
but more often through amyth. “ “Our souls,” he says, “ have 
seen the pure ideas in a previous state of existence when they 
dwelt with the divine. The shock of birth into this lower 
world of sense has made us forget them, yet not so completely 
but that they may be recalled to our minds again. The out- 
ward phenomenal world is not utterly divorced from ideas, but 
has in it faint similarities to them, which may awake the 
slumbering memories of our souls. Especially in what is beau- 
tiful this presence of the idea shines through its sensible dis- 
guise, and the desire which the beautiful awakes in us is the 
longing of the soul for its former home. Love is unconscious 
philosophy. Still, such influences are indirect and uncertain in 
their operation. Their best office is to prepare the soul for the 
influence of dialectical cross-examination, the Socratic art, 
which directly searches and tries the soul of man and calls 
forth its latent powers. This alone can make us conscious of 
the treasure which we have in our own minds, and alone can 
supply the key to that treasure. So does Plato picture to him- 
self the relation of man’s mind to truth. We must be careful 
not to confuse the mythic form with the thought which he 
seeks to convey by it, though at the same time we must 
acknowledge that the use of this form is a proof that he had 
not brought the thing to scientific clearness before his own 
mind. 

We have now the theory of ideas as it first presented itself 
to Plato’s mind. Out of the chaos and flux of Heraclitus Plato 
escapes into a world of fixed unchangeable essences, into which 
no division or unrest ever intrudes. This sensible world of eye 
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and ear, where all is change and relativity, is but half real in 
Plato’s eyes; it is, in his own language, a mixture of being and 
not-being, of ideas and another element which we can scarcely 
name,—-an unintelligible unthinkable element of which we can 
only say that it is not ideal. This is the source of all imper- 
fection, of all division and evil in the world; it is a brute 
necessity which intelligence can never completely overcome. 
Here we have the beginning of that dualism which shows itself 
at a later time in the Ne eoplatonic philosophy. We see it again 
when in the Republic he speaks of God as being the author of 
good only, and not of evil. For evil is thus elevated into an 
absolute existence, which from no point of view can be resolved 
into good. We see it again in the asceticism of the Phado ; 
for asceticism rests on a belief that there is a part of man’s 
nature essentially evil, and which therefore we do not educate, 
but crush. Accordingly, the life of the philosopher is repre- 
sented asa long effort of abstraction, by which he strives to 
separate himself as far as may be from the sensible world, and 
that baser part of himself which is kindred to it: and his death 
is viewed but as the last severing of the bonds that prevent the 
soul from soaring to its native region of ideas. This is one 
side of Plato’s mind. The charm of asceticism and abstraction, 
of the negation that seems to set us free from the limits of life, 
that eager aspiration of the soul that leads it to regard as a 
burden even the wings by which alone it can soar, that infinite 
longing of the spirit to escape from its own shadow, which is 
the essence of mysticism, was known to Plato. But this was, 
as we have said, only one side of his mind. On the other side 
was his artistic nature, that bound him to the concrete, and 
above all his Greek love for limit, for definite thought and 
knowledge. He could not rest, like an Eastern mystic, in the 
contemplation of pure being. His speculation must include 
variety as well as unity, must be to him not only a refuge from 
the world, but an explanation of it. 

In attempting to escape the scepticism in which the Ionic 
philosophy ended, Plato approached very close to the doctrines 
of the Eleatics. Shunning the chaos and flux of Heraclitus, 
he nearly lost himself in the absolute of Parmenides. It is 
true that he never, like Parmenides, said “all is one.” His 
Socratic education kept him from denying the diversity of 
ideas. So far from this, indeed, he held that there was an idea 
for every abstraction that can be made,—ideas of men, animals, 
artificial products, relations, and even negations. His ideal \ 
world, as Aristotle objects, was but the phenomenal world with, 
all motion, change, and life withdrawn. It was the real world 
petrified. But, in all this, he had only exchanged an absolute 
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“One” for the greater difficulty of an absolute “Many.” He 
had produced an ideal atomism, in which each idea was un- 
changeably one, incapable of relation to the others or to the 
phenomenal world. Moreover, if these ideas were out of all 
relation, how was it possible to think or speak of them? For 
thinking implies judging, and to judge is to combine two ideas, 
to bring them into relation to each other. In inventing the 
ideal theory as an escape from the scepticism of Protagoras, he 
had only avoided a doctrine that made judgment or predication 
unmeaning, to fall into a doctrine that made it impossible. 

Plato could not be satisfied with this lifeless result, which 
he clearly saw before him. Indeed, the above objections to the 
ideal theory are expressed almost in his own words (Parm. 
130-5, Soph. 251 B, etc.) Accordingly he enters upon an 
elaborate criticism of the Eleatic doctrine, and also of his own 
theory, so far as it coincides with that doctrine. He even 
speaks of the “friends of ideas,” that is, of those who hold this 
very theory of unchangeable unrelated ideal atoms, as if they 
were another school of thinkers with whom he could not identify 
himself. We cannot therefore agree with Mr. Grote, who 
believes that Plato saw the objections to the ideal theory, but 
made no attempt to answer them. Answer them, indeed, he 
could not ; but we see in the Philebus, Parmenides, and Sophistes, 
traces of an attempt to modify the ideal theory so as to avoid 
them. The first of these traces lies in the demand for a new 
and higher kind of dialectic, which he puts into the mouth of 
Socrates in the Parmenides. 


“Tt is easy enough,” he says, “‘to take the objects of the sensible 
world, and show in them difference and contradiction, to show that that 
which is one, is also, in another point of view, many; as, for instance, 
that I, Socrates, am one man, and yet have a left side and a right 
side; and so, in another point of view, 1 am many. Where is the 
wonder if that which is one, because it participates in the idea of 
oneness, should also be many, because it participates in the idea of 
multiplicity ? But if a man should prove to me that the idea of one- 
ness is (or involves) the idea of multiplicity, and that the idea of 
likeness involves the idea of unlikeness, this I would wonder at above 
all things.” —Parm. 129. 


And shortly after (135 £) Parmenides is made to praise 
Socrates, because he was not content with a dialectic that seeks 
to unfold the contradictions of phenomenal existence, but had 
demanded a dialectic that should deal with the contradictions 
arising from the nature of pure ideas, when viewed in them- 
selves, and followed out to their logical development. Now, 
the historical Socrates was satisfied with a dialectic that showed 
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the contradictions of phenomenal existence. The demand for 
a higher dialectic belongs to Plato alone. 

How then does Plato use this new method of inquiry, and 
what results does he get from it? This inquiry we must 
answer very summarily and imperfectly ; for to do more would 
take us into some very intricate metaphysical questions. In 
the long and difficult discussion that concludes the Parmenides, 
an effort is made to investigate certain pure ideas in them- 
selves; and the result attained is, that ideas are not absolute 
atoms without relation to each other, but, on the contrary, are 
essentially relative. In other words, no idea can be conceived 
except in and through its relations to other ideas, especially to 
its contrary. To take an example, a “one” which is not also 
“many,” a “ being” which does not involve “ not-being” is simply 
inconceivable. On Eleatic principles no thought or speech is 
possible ; for if an idea be made absolute, taken out of relation, 
it ceases to have any meaning whatever. This result he con- 
firms in the Philebus, where he says that to define one idea by 


itself is impossible ; for this would suppose it to have a nature_ 
independent of relation, whereas the nature of a thing is only. 


the sum of its relations. The Sophistes takes us one step further. 
If the nature of a thing is only the sum of its relations to what 
it is not, or, in other words, only its distinction from other 
things, then every affirmation contains a negation, every “ is” 
implies an “is not.” In the language of Spinoza, determinatio 
est negatio. And from this it follows that “not-being” (in the 
sense of difference) is as essential an element of reality as 
“ being.” 
In this doctrine of the “ relativity of thought,” Plato had 
left far behind him that hard and petrified theory of ideas, 
which is usually associated with his name. That theory was 
not really a fixed limit to Plato’s speculation, but merely one 
of the points through which it passed. The one doctrine to 
,Which Plato always remained faithful is the central doctrine of 
idealism’ that being and knowing, thgught xistence, are 
gne; but to preserve this central truth he has to change almost 
every other point in his system. According to his first theory, 
ideas are unchangeable monads, raised above the flux of things, 
each absolute and complete in itself: they alone truly are, and 
being is therefore not a separate idea, but a necessary predicate 
of all ideas ; while “ not-being,” or negation, is only an unintel- 
ligible substratum, which we must assume in order to explain 
the phenomenal world. But in the Sophistes we have the notion 
of a system of thought, in which each idea is determined only 
by its difference and relations to other ideas. “Not-being” is 
no longer viewed as an incomprehensible matter, that resists 
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the power of ideas, but it, as well as “being,” is an idea, which 
is defined by its relations to other ideas. 

On this new form of the ideal theory, two remarks have to 
be made. 

The first is, that if Plato had followed out the line of thought 
here opened up, he would have been led far beyond that 
dualistic mode of thought, which is common to him with all 
the Greek philosophers from Anaxagoras downwards. He 
would no longer have fixed a wide gulf of separation-between 
ideas and phenomena, between thought and sensation, between 
philosophy and art. He would, above all, have abandoned that 
notion of a brute irrational matter, which hinders the idea 
from fully realizing itself. Instead of that Manichzism which 
more or less tinges all his works, and is clearly expressed in 
the tenth book of the Zaws, where he ascribes the dominion of 
the world to two principles, one good and one bad: instead of 
this we should have had an optimism like that expressed by 
Hegel in the formula, “ All that is rational is real, and all that 
is real is rational.” It is true that such discussions as those of 
Plato about “being” and “ not-being” are apt to seem to us 
unpractical subtleties, because we are accustomed to look at 
things in the concrete, and not to trace them back to their 
ultimate metaphysical forms, as the ancients were wont to do. 
But when Plato discusses the relations of “ being” and “ not- 
being,” he has before him, in a more abstract form, the same 
matter as is involved in the modern question of the “ origin of 
evil.” For, as we have said, “not-being” is to Plato that 
element in the phenomenal world which hinders the realization 
of the ideas ; it is, in a word, evil; and when it is shown that 
“ not-being ” is itself an idea, the phenomenal world ceases to 
be irrational, and evil to be an absolute existence. We think it 
may be shown that Plato, in all his works, is wavering between 
these two theories, between the dualism of a good and bad, posi- 
tive and negative principle, and a rational optimism such as we 
find in Hegel. The numerous contradictions which Mr. Grote 
finds in the Platonic writings are almost all reducible to this one 
fundamental difficulty. Plato is dualistic when he assigns to the 
sophist a separate realm of delusion apart from that region of 
light in which the philosopher dwells; and when he abandons 
the phenomenal world to opinion as distinguished from science, 
which deals only with ideas. He is dualistic, when he divides 
the soul of man into a bad and a good half, and treats the 
desires as mere hindrances to the action of pure reason, and 
when he calls on the philosopher to crush his sensuous nature, 
or separate himself more and more from its influence, till death 
come to give him the final deliverance. He is dualistic, finally, 
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when he talks of art and poetry as mere imitations of the. ap- 
pearances of things, shadows of things which are themselves 
shadows of the true, and therefore at a third remove from truth, 
and makes himself a partisan in the “old quarrel” of the 
philosophers against the poets. But this, as has been said 
before, is only one side of Plato’s mind, and the weaker side. 
He rises far above this passionless thought and monkish mora-~ 
lity, which sets spirit and matter in interminable duel against 
each other. In his great theory of education in the Republic, 
he does not seek to crush the lower nature in order to make 
room for the higher, but makes the due development of the 
lower the necessary stepping-stone to that of the higher. He 
leads his citizens through music and gymnastic to philosophy, 
and appeals to the spirit first through the senses in order that 
he may prepare it for the direct action of dialectic. And in 
this connexion he no longer views art, like a Puritan, as some- 
thing that merely heightens the delusion of the phenomenal 
world, but rather as the first step out of that delusion. Poets 
are not the philosopher’s enemies, but they present, “ as through 
a glass darkly,” the same image which the philosopher brings 
into the clear light of day. In a kind of sacred madness they 
utter a message which they do not understand, and cannot 
interpret. Finally, the love and passion which outward beauty 
excites, is not a mere hindrance to that philosophic abstraction 
which alone brings us in contact with reality, but is itself un- 
conscious philosophy ; it is the waking of that impulse, which, 
beginning with the love of one beautiful form, leads us to the 
love of all beautiful forms; then to the love of the beautiful 
souls, of which the sensible beauty is the garment and symbol ; 
and which never rests till it finds that primeval and divine 
Beauty, that idea of good or of God, from which all flows and 
to which all returns. 

And this leads us to a second remark on the ideal dialectic 
of Plato. The idea to which all tends in the Platonic philo- 
sophy is the “idea of good.” To define “the good” was the 
great problem of Socrates also ; but to Socrates the good meant 
was only the highest end of the life and action of man as an. 
individual, and the minor Socratic schools were only following 
out the design of their master when they sketched out the 
character of a “ Wise Man” whose life should form an ideal for 
universal imitation. This wise man, of whom we hear so much 
in later times from the Stoics and their Roman pupils, is per- 
haps the most dreary and insipid figure in all the history of 
philosophy. Morality consists in obligations that arise from the 
relations of men to each other, and if we attempt to describe an 
ideal character independent of these relations, it must be a mere 
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bundle of negations, or an inhuman image of self-dependence, 
such as was exhibited by some of the Cynics, who thought to 
raise themselves above human weakness by cutting themselves off 
from all that makes life worth having. We can understand how 
a Roman under the Empire might find comfort and strength in 
a theory that enabled him to retire into his own soul, as into an 
impregnable fortress that no tyranny could invade, no outward 
calamity could shake. But not the less is it true that the 
individual, taken by himself, is an abstraction that exhibits not 
\the true nature of man. “ The solitary is a god or a beast.” It 
is only in and through society that the higher nature of man is 
developed and distinguished from the accidents of his indivi- 
duality : only in and through social life that he is raised above 
self to the consciousness of that higher self, to which Socrates 
really pointed, when he defined virtue as self-knowledge. The 
yvoG veavrov did not descend from heaven to call men to the 
knowledge of their feeble “ dividual” selves, but to the 
knowledge of that better self which is only developed by the 
sacrifice of their separate being to it. In this Aristotle agrees 
with Plato. He asserts that man is a “social animal,” and 
that the individual zx himself is not a man in the proper 
sense of the word, any more than a hand fulfils the notion 
of a hand when it is severed from the body. Hence with Aris- 
totle, as well as Plato, ethics is again merged in politics, from 
which Socrates and the lesser Socratics had partially severed it. 
And if we include in politics, as Aristotle and Plato did, all 
the social being of man, they were undoubtedly right. Their 
error was not, as is sometimes said, in this, that they treated 
ethics and politics as one science, but rather in the narrow view 
they had of the latter. They were right when they maintained 
that man’s self-dependence must not be conceived so as to ex- 
clude his relation to friends and country. but they erred when 
they fixed the limits of man’s dependence at the walls of the 
Greek city, and so sought to chain man’s spiritual development 
to that which was already a form of the past. The narrow 
restrictions of the Greek city were not capable of satisfying 
man any longer ; his interests had already, in Plato’s days, passed 
beyond them, and only some wider and more comprehensive 
unity could excite that intense feeling of devotion which the 
city had formerly called forth. This is shown by the way in 
which the tie of party superseded the tie of citizenship in the 
Peloponnesian War. It is shown at a later date by the rapidity 
and ease with which Philip of Macedon overcame the Greek 
cities. The old civic patriotism was dead, and even the 
eloquence of Demosthenes could only recall a feeble and 
transitory imitation of life. Men were ready for the idea of 
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national, if not of universal unity. Indeed, the philosophy of 
Plato contains in it a principle whose only adequate expres- 
sion would be a society founded, as modern society partially is 
founded, on the spiritual equality and unity of all men. Such 
a society, Plato, both by national and philosophical prejudices, 
was prevented from conceiving. In his eyes only the Greeks 
were capable of political union, and of the Greeks only the few » 
were capable of the highest education. Hence all he can do 
in his Republic is to rebuild the old Greek state in a new shape, 
and by various minor improvements to make it, so far as may 
be, the embodiment of his new philosophical principle,—the 
principle of subjective morality, which was destined to destroy 
it. The Republic is perhaps the greatest attempt that human 
genius has ever made to pour new wine into old bottles. It 
may be called a dream or prophecy of the future, clothed in the 
form of the past. The ideas of an aristocracy constituted by 
wisdom and virtue, not by birth and wealth ; of a community 
in which there is no “mine” and “thine,” but “all things 
common ;” of a spiritual nature which is deeper than the dis- 
tinction of sex, are combined with the unnatural limits and 
restrictions of the Greek state, its oligarchic contempt for 
labour, and its immolation of the lower classes. The artistic 
unity of the whole can but partially conceal from us the jar- 
ring of antagonistic tendencies, which here, with a kind of in- 
tellectual violence, are held together. Even Plato himself seems 
to become conscious that he is painting an ideal that cannot be 
realized. “The Rational” with him “is not the Real, nor the 
Real the Rational.” The idea of the state is merely an Jdeal, 
to which we may approximate, but which we can never reach. 
“Perhaps in heaven a pattern is laid up for him that wishes to 
see it, and order his life in accordance therewith,” but not on 
earth. And so the Republic passes at the end out of the reign 
of politics into that of religion, and ends with an aspiration 
after a more perfect justice than can be attained on earth. 

The ultimate result of Plato’s speculation is therefore a kind 
of failure before the hard conditions of the problem he had to 
solve. Philosophy passes into religion, because it cannot 
answer its own questions. In this point of view we may say 
that Plato too ends with the Socratic confession, that the philo- 
sopher is wiser than others only because he knows his own 
ignorance. Yet this confession in the lips of Plato, has in it an 
endless depth of meaning that was not in the simple negative 
of Socrates. Both end with the unanswered question, “ What 
is the good?” But this, as has been said, meant with Socrates 
only the complete satisfaction of the individual soul. Plato, 
by simply pressing the question home, found that it opened 
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endlessly into other questions as to nature and society. He 
found that humanity is man “ writ large,” and that the individual 
cannot be comprehended except in and through society. He 
| found, or seemed to find, a relation between the soul of man and 
the universe, between the microcosmos and the macrocosmos, 
and so connected ethics with physics. He found, above all, 
that the principle, “virtue is knowledge or thought,” grew, as 
he considered it, into the principle that “all is thought,” and 
that ethics and politics must ultimately rest upon an idea of 
» the good, which was the centre of unity to the whole universe, 
‘ the cause of being to all things that are, of knowing to all that 
know. The image of a sort of “metaphysic of the universe” 
floated before him, but he was unable to do more than draw 
the first uncertain outline of it, and from this we can only 
imperfectly gather how he proposed to fill wp the sketch. Yet 
the hints he lets fall point, we think, to something not very 
unlike the Hegelian logic. Either there Plato’s dream is real- 
ized, or nowhere. 

Let us gather into one view the notices which Plato lets fall 
as to this higher dialectic, whose aim is to unfold the idea of 
good. Though first in the order of thought, this highest science 
comes last in order of time. The philosophical learner in the 
Republic is made first to pass through a course of all the 
sciences known in Plato’s time—arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
and music, proceeding from the more abstract to the more con- 
crete or complex. When he has exhausted all the teaching of 
the special sciences, he is to pause and take a general view of 
them all, for it is the capacity for taking general views that 
most certainly indicates a philosophic mind (6 yap cvvorriKds 
SvaXextixds). The man who possesses this synthetic power is 
alone fit to grapple with the difficulties of the master-science, 
that which is the corner-stone of all other science—dialectic. 
In this general survey he observes that all the sciences have 
certain pre-suppositions, which they do not investigate or 
explain. Geometry assumes the notion of figure, arithmetic 
the notion of number. But the science of principles must 
not be hypothetical ; it must make no assumptions itself; and 
it must explain the assumptions of the other sciences. It 
must begin, go on, and end with pure ideas. And the special 
sciences become science in the highest sense, only when their 
primary postulates have been thus explained by it. Dialec- 
tic is, therefore, not merely d@ priori. It only takes up the 
matter of the other sciences, and gives it a rational order and 
arrangement. In other words, what in the special sciences 
appear as isolated and disconnected truths, will, in this highest 
science, form part of a great system of thought. The ideal 
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world of this system, if Plato had been able to fill up the 
sketch which he has outlined, would not have been something 
merely imaginary, but an exact reflection of the phenomenal 
world ; with the important difference, however, that that which 
in the latter is merely fragmentary and disconnected, or 
connected only by the outward bonds of succession in time 
or juxtaposition in space, should in the former have been 
arranged by the relations of pure ideas to each other. The 
ideal system would have been nothing but the real world in its 
ideal order. But with Plato, as we have said, this ideal system ° 
was little more than a dream. We find, indeed, the beginnings 
of an investigation of ideal relations in the sophist, where the 
ideas of “being and not-being, sameness and difference,” are 
examined. But, as Hegel has well said, there is a long way 
between such simple abstractions as “ being” and “ difference,” 
and the complex matter of physics, ethics, and politics. Mr. 
Grote justly remarks that the gulf between metaphysic and 
ethics is too wide to be bridged over, as it is in the Philebus, 
where we pass immediately from the abstract opposition of 
finite and infinite to the concrete opposition of pleasure and 
knowledge. The truth is, that a metaphysic of the sciences, 
such as Plato desires, if it be possible at all, is possible only 
after the special sciences are far on the way to completion. To 
apply the most abstract principles at once to the concrete, as 
Plato does in the 7imeus, and in some degree even in the 
Republic, is to construct an imaginary universe. Accordingly, 
when Plato has to speak on politics, still more when he has to 
speak on physics, he lowers his tone very considerably. If 
Mr. Grote finds the Republic dogmatic and self-confident in its 
spirit, we cannot agree with him. He should at least have 
noticed the remark which Plato repeats as to its method. Plato 
is unwillingly dogmatic, so far as he is so, because his own 
ideal of science is to him unattainable. Twice in the Republic 
he regrets that the method he adopts is unsatisfactory. The 
science of dialectic has not yet sufficiently determined the idea 
of good, the political or moral ideal, and consequently he says 
we must be content with something short of rigid deduction. 
We must proceed, to some extent, by a kind of pavreia, by the 
aid of that poetic constructive faculty, which is the pioneer of 
philosophy. And in the 7imeus, his sketch of physical philo- 
sophy, his tone is even lower. He claims for it merely the 
rank of a theory, which is so far probable, as it agrees with 
certain ideal principles. The so-called dogmatism of Plato 
does not, therefore, amount to an abandonment of his demand for 
strict scientific method ; it only shows that, in view of certain 
difficulties as yet insoluble, he determined provisionally to be 
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content with something short of it, and not absolutely to refuse 
to construct till they should be solved. But this conscious and 
declared postponement of difficulties is something quite differ- 
ent from dogmatism. 

The method of Plato in the Republic is neither inductive nor 
deductive, in the strict sense of these words. It is so far induc- 
tive as he takes in it, for his starting-point, the general outline 
of a Greek state, and the ordinary political notions of his 
country. The Greek believed that freedom only resided in 
cities, and that men could not combine into larger societies 
than the city without becoming slaves. The political unit 
must be a town, no more and no less. Within this unity of the 
city, however, he made a broad distinction between the full 
citizens, that is, those who governed the city and fought for it, 
and those unprivileged persons, generally slaves, who constituted 
the working classes. All Greek states were, in this point of 
view, equally aristocratic. The freedom and elevation of the 
few at the expense of the many was equally the aim of Athens 
and of Sparta. All the lower necessities of life were provided 
for by a class of men, sacrificed to them, and shut out from all 
participation in the higher interests, while the citizens, thus 
elevated, as it were, on the shoulders of the rest, gave them- 
selves up to the only occupations considered to be worthy of 
freemen, war and politics, and, in later times, philosophy and 
art. This was the Greek notion of a state, a notion which 
Plato fully accepts and indorses. But though he takes the 
general organism and division of a Greek state as he found it, 
he re-models this organism from a new point of view, and gives 
it a new end and aim. This aim is education. 

The state, in Plato’s eyes, as in Aristotle’s, is a great educa- 
tional institution. Statesmanship is the art of training souls. 
All other aims of political activity, such as riches, peace, or 
‘outward freedom, are not good in themselves. They are good 
or bad according as they are used; and tw say that a statesman 
has made a state great because he has enriched it with tribute, 
or armed it with walls, harbours, or arsenals, is to mistake the 
cook who flatters our palate, for the doctor who seeks to restore 
and preserve our health. Hence Sparta is praised for devoting 
herself to the true work of a state, the training of the citizen, 
even while the character of her training is censured. In study- 
ing Plato and Aristotle, this point has ever to be remembered, 
that the main work of the state with them is to educate and 
to civilize; and hence we must leave behind us the associations 
of a time when this office has been almost entirely taken from 
it. The influence of the Church and of a cosmopolitan culture, 
on the one hand, and individual liberty and enterprise, on the 
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other, have broken the exclusive domination of the state over 
man’s life, and a wide separation has been made between the 
agencies by which his material interests and those by which his 
spiritual interests are secured. But the city was to the Greek, 
State, Church, and Society put together. It was the sole instru- 
mentality by which any gexeral aim could be secured; and, if 
education was to be made the highest end of life, it was the 
city alone that could undertake it. Out of this view flow all 
the results which seem to us most bizarre and strange in their 
political speculation ; as, for instance, Plato’s assertion that in 
the ideal state philosophers must be kings and kings philoso- 
phers. Who else should be kings in a university ? 

Plato recognises, however, that this highest end of the state 
was not the motive which led to its formation. Men are drawn 
together by the impulse of self-preservation—by the need of 
each other. But while they seek this lower end, they stumble 
upon a higher result. In the words of Goethe, they are like 
Saul, the son of Kish, who went out to seek his father’s asses, 
and found a kingdom. Sparta aimed at conquering her neigh- 
bours, but in order to do so, she had to submit to a training 
that had the higher result of making her the model of self-com- 
mand to all Greece. So in the Republic, Plato traces how desire 
for luxury leads to war, and war again leads to the education of 
a higher class of statesmen and soldiers. A divine chance, not 
man’s intent, gives origin, in the first intent, to all higher 
culture, and with it to philosophy. The question for Plato, 
however, is, whether this result on which man has stumbled, 
may not be consciously adopted and perpetuated as its aim, by a 
state in which philosophy holds the helm. 

Man begins in error and delusion, lost amid the chaos of sen- 
sations, taking shadows for realities and realities for shadows. 
By the power of sensible beauty, through nature and through 
art, the sense of the invisible awakes in him. By a kind of 
prophetic instinct he pursues the good, which he does not 
know (pavrevdpevds tu efvar). Finally, through some divine chance, 
his eyes are opened to the light of philosophy. But this 
stumbling, uncertain process of self-education, might it not be 
made certain? Might not man’s passage to the higher life be 
guided by the clear vision of those who have already come to 
know the truth? And so, not by a mere flash of poetic inspi- 
ration, which obscurely detects the higher in the lower, but is 
ever in danger of losing the spirit in the form; not by right 
opinion, which custom has fixed, but which may be unfixed 
again when circumstance has broken the yoke of custom, but 
by a carefully graduated education, might not man be led 
securely to the highest culture of which his nature is capable ? 
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It is the aim of the Republic to present the image of such a 
process of culture, as it might be imparted in a state where the 
philosopher was king. 

If Plato had no other claim to remembrance, he has this en- 
during one, that he first understood and expressed the full mean- 
ing of the word Education. He first looked on life as one great 
sphere of culture, and saw how all its parts might receive unity 
and significance from this idea: all its parts, beginning with 
the simplest mythological and poetic forms by which the mind 
is first opened to the truth, and ending with the widest view of 
the philosopher, who, in Plato’s conception, sees the world from 
its central idea, and comprehends it as one whole. 

Such a culture is possible only to the few. It is a luxury 
which presupposes that the necessaries are already provided. 
It is a doorway into the higher life, which is shut to the poor. 
Hence, as we saw, Plato accepts the aristocratic view of the 
state. The slaves and lower classes must be sacrificed, in order 
that the higher may have time for education. Plato makes an 
advance on the ordinary Greek view, only in so far as he de- 
mands that nature and capacity, not birth or wealth, should 
determine who are to be the higher classes ; that it should be 
an aristocracy of intellect and character, not of accidental ad- 
vantages; and then, leaving the working class to their inevit- 
able fate, with the remark that the virtue of a peasant or 
artisan does not matter much to the state, he goes on to con- 
sider the education of the real citizens, who alone are capable 
of education. 

In this education there are two great stages, which we may 
call loosely the stages of artistic and philosophic, or, more ex- 
-actly, unconscious and conscious training. In the former the 
pupil “sees through a glass darkly ;” he is taught through the 
medium of myths and artistic representations suited to his ap- 
prehension. In the latter the veil is taken away, and he deals 
with pure ideal truth, with the sciences, and, above all, the 
master science—dialectic. Art and religion are thus used as 
“ schoolmasters” to bring men to philosophy, and the beautiful 
is treated as a veiled image of the good. Plato says that there 
are two kinds of discourses, the false and the true, and that, in 
education, the false must come first, or, in other words, art and 
poetry must come before philosophic reason. The governors, 
who are the superintendents of education, must tell their citizens 
a “noble lie,” till they become fit to hear the whole truth. In 
relation to this “ noble lie,” Plato has received but scant justice. 
Commentators run away with the word “lie,” and its associa- 
tions, and forget that, in Plato’s sense, poetry is a lie. Truth 
with him is on/y and solely what we call “ abstract truth,” and 
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what we call “truth of facts” is, in his view, not truth at all, 
but rather the greatest of all lies. Phenomena have reality only’ 
so far as the idea permeates and shines through them, so far as 
they are ideal. And art is so far superior to nature as it pre- 
sents us with a set of phenomena, through which the idea shines 
more clearly. Art is not truth, but it is not so deceptive and 
lying as ordinary reality. It is a lie still, but a “noble” lie. 
And, as we cannot teach abstract truth to the young, or to the 
multitude, we must teach them by poetic fables the highest 
truth of which they are capable. Plato sees the necessity of 
mythology as a step in the education of man. What he de- 
mands, when he speaks of the necessity of noble lies, is really 
this: that the deceptive element, which must be present when 
spiritual truth is represented under sensible forms, should be 
reduced to the smallest possible amount. He would have 
a reformed and purified mythology, where the poetic impulse 
should not be left to its own wayward course, but should be 
checked and guided by the insight of the philosopher, who 
stands above it, and knows what it ought to express. The lie 
must only be in the sensible form, not in the matter. The 
matter must be the same with that of philosophy itself. 

The great difficulty and crisis of education comes, however, 
when this sensible form and its delusion is removed, when the 
artistic or mythological stage of education gives place to the 
philosophic. We do not wonder that Plato, living when he did, 
should find the transition from faith to reason so difficult and 
dangerous. He is anxious, above all, that the faith of childhood 
should not be disturbed too soon, that mental emancipation 
should not take place till the character has been confirmed in 
the love of goodness, and is able to bear the shock of doubt 
without losing faith in the existence of truth. The dangers of 
the period of questioning and doubting are nowhere more clearly 
pictured than in the seventh book of the Republic. Indeed, it 
may be said that the Republic itself is but one great attempt to 
solve the problem, how these dangers are to be successfully met, 
how the mind may be saved from doubt till it be fit to cope with , 
it, and led through it to the higher light of philosophy. The 
absolute necessity of negative dialectic, and of the doubt it 
causes, as a means to the highest education, Plato maintains as 
firmly as he does in the earlier Dialogues, but he has become 
more sensible of the dangers that accompany it. He has also 
come to see that philosophy is not the only form, nor the first 
form, in which truth and morality can be conveyed to the 
human mind, and that it cannot be made a substitute for the 
earlier teachings of poetry and mythology. The two stages of 
education are each necessary in its time. But, granting this, 
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how can man’s tuition be arranged so that doubt shall come 
just when the mind is ripe for it? The problem is perhaps not 
susceptible of a universal, nor, even in the case of an individual, 
of a perfect solution. You cannot learn to swim without enter- 
ing the water, nor can you teach a mind to search for truth 
without exposing it to the dangers of doubt. Plato’s solution 
is impracticable, for it asks the governors to do for their sub- 
jects what no government could do. To combine within the 
same city the extremes of passive obedience and acquiescence 
in received doctrine, on the one hand, and of the most active 
and questioning spirit of science on the other, and yet to arrange 
that the scepticism and negative criticism of the philosophers 
should never disturb the faith of those who are still in the age 
of faith, would demand nothing short of omniscience. It can 
be done, if at all, not by the external arrangements of a consti- 
tution, but by the growing sense of individuals of what is due 
to each other. But though Plato has not solved the problem, 
he has conceived it aright, and there is perhaps nothing in his 
writings more permanently interesting than his remarks on this 
great problem of intellectual growth. 

There is still, however, another side on which the culture of 
man may be viewed. While, intellectually, education is the 
‘transition from mere sensible perception to ideal knowledge, 
-morally, it is the transition from selfishness to self-sacrifice. 
It is the growth of the social, as opposed to the individual self- 
asserting tendencies in man. And to this moral side of educa- 
tion, Plato gives perhaps even greater prominence. The Republic 
is professedly an attempt to solve the question, “What is justice?” 
In the first book it is proved, by a Socratic cross-examination, 
that the ordinary or popular conceptions of justice are wavering 
and uncertain; that they represent merely certain indistinct 
feelings that have grown up, no one knows how, and are utterly 
unable to give a distinct account of themselves, or to be reduced 
to any self-consistent theory. The morality of custom and 
tradition cannot be deduced from any principle. Is there, 
then, no such thing as justice or social morality whatever? and, 
if so, whence comes it that men unite to form societies and states, 
and what is the bond that holds these together? The first 
answer that presents itself is, that the only bond is force,—the 
will of the stronger. Each one seeks to make his own will 
prevail over that of others, and the stronger wins. This is 
the theory which Thrasymachus supports. But, argues Plato, 
through the mouth of Socrates, if this absolute and isolated 
selfishness were the only principle of men’s action, no society 
could ever arise or maintain itself. There must be a certain 
“honour” or justice even among a band of thieves, if they are 
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to hold together. Society exists only as the individual will 
learns to sacrifice itself, as the individual gives up his savage 
isolation and independence, and submits to be the instrument 
of the common life. Unlimited selfishness, in which every 
man’s hand was against his neighbour, would not secure even 
its own end—the good of self. This last thought leads to a 
new theory, which is proposed by Glaucon in the second book 
of the Republic. Granted that unlimited selfishness would be 
self-destructive, may not society be founded on a sort of limited 
or social selfishness ? Cannot we explain justice as an outward 
compact of all the individuals of a state, whereby each with- 
draws his aggressive claims, on condition of the others doing the 
like? Cannot we suppose a society, founded on selfishness still, 
but on selfishness with its anarchic tendencies bitted and 
bridled by reason? In such a society each one would still 
seek his own good, not the good of the whole of which he was 
a member, but the fear of an anarchy, in which every one would 
lose, might act in place of self-sacrifice in preserving the unity 
of the whole. On this view, a society of men differs from a 
den of wild beasts only in this, that they have been able to 
learn from experience that it is more the interest of each to be 
protected from all the others, than to indulge his natural incli- 
nation to rend them, and have therefore set up law and justice, 
armed with force, as a sort of keeper, to see that each is content 
with his own share. In fact, we have here the theory more 
fully developed by Hobbes. Selfishness, plus foresight, are 
supposed to act in the same way as self-sacrifice mzght act 
among a higher race of beings. 

In direct contrast with both these forms of the “selfish” 
theory, Plato sets before us his ideal republic. Society begins 
partly in selfish impulse, in the need each man has of the others. 
But this impulse in itself could not hold society together. Plato, 
like Hobbes, considers individual will and impulse as a source 
of pure anarchy. The difference lies in this, that what Hobbes 
considers to be true of men universally, Plato considers to be 
true only of the “natural” man, the uneducated savage. Hobbes 
can therefore conceive no order, no remedy for anarchy, except 
despotism ; no unity, except that which sets the caprice of one 
in place of the caprice of many. But Plato believes that by 
education man may be raised above himself, above individual 
impulse and caprice. Mr. Grote, in his criticisms on the Republic, 
says that Plato “ contradicts his own fundamental principle,” 
when he traces the foundation of society to men’s need of each 
other, and yet demands that afterward virtue should be practised 
without regard to its consequences to the individual. But this 
is exactly what Plato intends to do. It is the object of society, 
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in his eyes, to raise man from the absolute selfishness of the 
savage to the absolute self-abnegation of the philosopher. In 
the plan of education which Plato sketches, the outward re- 
straint on the pupil is gradually relaxed as he leaves behind him 
savage impulse and individual caprice. At first, his every step 
is checked and strictly regulated by the institutions of the state, 
but in proportion as he learns to subdue the “natural man” 
his power becomes greater. On his entrance on the higher 
class of guardians, he has to renounce all rights of person and 
property, and to cease to claim an independent domestic life 
for himself. And he becomes supreme governor only when he 
is so absorbed in the contemplation of pure ideas, so far beyond 
all personal interest and ambition, that no earthly prize can 
tempt him, and even sovereign rule presents itself to his eyes 
as a painful duty, and not as a privilege. The philosopher has, 
in Scripture language, “ put off the old man, with his affections 
and lusts.” He alone is absolutely free, because his individual 
will is lost in reason, and so, “having nothing,” he may safely 
“ possess all things.” So long as a man has a life of his own, 
so long, in Plato’s eyes, he is a source of disturbance and dis- 
order to the commonwealth, so long he must be held in subjec- 
tion to tutors and governors; but when he has risen above 
individual care and wish, then he is an universal order in 
himself, and fit to be trusted with the government of other 
men. Passion is subdued in himself, and therefore he is like a 
pure voice of reason, to which the jarring self-wills of others 
must yield unlimited submission. When Mr. Grote says that 
the morality of Plato is “self-referent,” he does not put him- 
self at Plato’s point of view. Plato does not, it is true, speak 
of sacrificing one’s individual will and pleasure to the pleasure 
or good of others, but rather of sacrificing all individual will to 
reason, to that higher nature which is incapable of being the 
object of selfish impulse. And when he says that the happiness 
of the individual is to be found in this sacrifice, this is only 
another way of saying that such a higher nature exists. The 
philosopher of the Republic cannot be selfish or self-referent, 
for he can scarcely be said to have a self. 

Yet we do not deny that there is a certain force in the objec- 
tion, though we would be inclined to express it differently. The 
ideal contrasts on which the argument of the Republic rests are 
of an entirely abstract character. The guardians and the 
common people, the professions and the trades, reason and im- 
pulse, are set in a bold opposition to each other, which belongs 
to abstract conceptions and not to reality. The governor is 
conceived as having no particular or selfish interests; the 
tradesman as having nothing but such interests. Yet in Plato’s 
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analysis of the individual soul, he detects the same elements of 
reason and passion which he had before discerned in the state ; 
and if he is right in this, it would follow that the highest 
philosopher cannot be without some personal desires, nor the 
lowest slave without some universal interests. Plato here gives 
to abstractions that absolute and independent character, which, 
in the Sophist, he had denied to them, and transfers to the 
sphere of politics that opposition between the ideal and pheno- 
menal world which is characteristic of the first form of the 
ideal theory. Here, too, Plato is not in complete harmony 
with himself. Indeed, we may say that his whole philosoph 


is a struggle to escape from that dualism within winch the 
Greek mind for ages was confined, and an unsuccessful struggle ; 
yet, owing to the greatness of the questions opened up, and the 
suggestiveness of the answers, even when they fail to be satis- 
factory, there is perhaps no success in philosophy so instructive 
as the failure of Plato. 

In this rapid sketch we have beer obliged to omit the dis- 
cussion of many interesting questions raised by Mr. Grote. 
We have tried rather to exhibit the course of Plato’s thought 
than to discuss the value of his results. Yet we are conscious 
how little such a sketch, even if it were much more complete, 
could tell of Plato to those who have not read him. Platonism 
is too subtle an essence to be conveyed in such “earthen ves- 
sels.” There are perhaps philosophers who have given to the 
world as much original thought as Plato, whose speculations 
form as important landmarks in the history of philosophy, 
but none whose works stand in such permanent relations to the 
human spirit. We might, without very great loss, learn what 
they have thought from the accounts of others. But Platonism 
no one can fully understand except from the lips of Plato him- 
self. The Dialogues have been called, in a somewhat out-worn 
phrase, the “ Bible of literary men.” And this partly expresses 
what we mean. For as the Bible is not a confession of faith 
or a treatise on doctrine, but a picture of the religious life, its 
inward trials and difficulties, and its changing relations with 
the world, so we may say that Plato teaches us not philosophy, 
but the philosophic life. To live in the world and influence it, 
and yet not to be of it, not to be overpowered by its delusion, or 
to mistake for eternal truth the passion and the cry of the hour, 
is a difficulty which besets the thinker as well as the saint, Plato 
as well as St. Paul. And there is often more than a formal 
parallelism between the dangers of a false use of philosophy 
given in the Republic, and the dangers of an abuse of the prin- 
ciple of faith, as expressed in the Epistle to the Romans. Who, 
again, exhibits so fully as Plato the difficulty of bridging over 
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the gulf between theory and practice? How shall the philo- 
sopher pursue ideal truth without losing all practical influence, 
or how shall he bring his thoughts to bear on the actual course of 
affairs without sacrificing ideal truth ?- Much of the inconsistency 
that has been found in him arises really from the completeness of 
his survey of the intellectual life on all its many sides, a com- 
pleteness almost unattainable without formal contradiction. His 
system would be more symmetrical if we had not asceticism and 
self-culture, mysticism and art, side by side in it, but it would 
no longer be an adequate picture of all the phenomena of the 
intellectual life, for “ wisdom is justified of her children ” alike 
in Zeno and Epicurus; and if Plato, with all his striving after 
unity, failed to attain it, he failed because human “life*'vas_too 
great then, as it has been fond too great now, to be embraced 
in a complete and self-consistent theory. 
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Art. IV.—The Poetical Works of Henry Taylor, D.C.L. 3 vols. 
Chapman & Hall. 1864. 


THE wealth of the present century in Poetry generally has 
often been contrasted with its comparative poverty in the Drama. 
In most Continental countries the serious drama has long fallen 
to a low ebb; and among ourselves the number of dramatic 
aspirants has been more remarkable than their success. There 
has, however, been one conspicuous exception. Philip van 
Artevelde at once achieved for its author a place in English 
literature. It appeared under the title of A Dramatic Ro- 
mance: the public was not intimidated by the challenge of 
“Two Parts ;” and repeated editions prove that it had in it 
that which holds its own. If the theme was a large one, the 
handling was large too; and a style of classical severity, no 
less than an abundance of such practical thought as is gleaned 
from the fields of experience, showed that the author had not 
grudged that conscientious labour which spares labour to the 
reader. Mr. Taylor has now republished this work, with four 
other plays, and his minor poems, in a revised and complete 
edition. Of these, Zsaak Comnenus and Edwin the Fair 
have been before the world long enough to take their place. 
We shall break new ground, confining our remarks to his two 
more recent dramas, and his minor poems. They are destined, 
unless we are mistaken, to as high a place as his earlier works 
occupy; but we shall be equally frank in our expressions of 
approval and disapproval. We shall conclude with some 
observations on the comparative merits and characters of our 
earlier and our later drama, and on the relation in which the 
author of Philip van Artevelde stands to both. 

The two dramas are entitled A Sicilian Summer, and St. 
Clement's Eve. 

A Sicilian Summer occupies a peculiar position, both in 
Mr. Taylor’s poetry and in modern literature. Since the 
earlier part of the seventeenth century we have had but few 
comedies after the genuine Shakspearean model. Our modern 
comedies have been comedies of wit and manners: they have 
dealt with the humours, not the heart of man, and aimed but 
to combine a skilful plot with a brilliant, superficial sketch of 
society. Such was the comedy of Sheridan, whose works are 
perhaps the happiest specimens of the style to which they 
belong. But the Shakspearean comedy was another order of 
composition. It differed from his tragedy in the absence of 
a sad catastrophe; but in spite of the gay scenes with which 
they are so delightfully varied, such plays as the Merchant of 
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Venice, The Tempest, and As You Like It, are as full of 
serious purpose as Shakspeare’s tragedies themselves. It is 
not with wit and manners, but with character and poetry, that 
they deal. Those trifles on the surface of society with which 
they sport so buoyantly do not hinder them from descending 
into the heart of the humanities. In them joy and sorrow are 
allowed to alternate their voices, as they do in the long dispute 
of human life, although the brighter genius has the last word. 
It is from the imagination and the reason that all genuine 
poetry springs, the imagination claiming in it that first place, 
which in philosophical inquiry she concedes to the more 
masculine power. The higher drama is thus competent to 
measure itself with the whole of human life. There is a music 
in human laughter as well as in sighs, of which reason alone 
can discern the law; and there is a depth in the humorous 
which the imagination alone can fathom. Ages before a Shak- 
speare had been raised up to prove the truth of the assertion, 
the great critic of antiquity had affirmed, that the intellect 
capable of the highest greatness in tragedy must be competent 
in comedy no less. 

A Sicilian Summer is as bright and musical as the southern 
clime it illustrates, and it is full of that wisdom which is never 
wiser than in its sportive moods. It is not, however, every 
reader who will appreciate it. Strength touches all: but 
strength refined into grace addresses itself to a select circle. 
Tragic passion, be it remembered, challenges the personal as 
well as the imaginative sensibilities ; andjas such it affects not 
only a better class, but many likewise who, if they sometimes 
respond to what is truly great, yet as frequently burst into 
raptures at the clumsiest appeals. It is far otherwise with 
those passages of a finer grain—those delicate hair-strokes of 
felicitous thought and finished expression, which to be appre- 
hended at all must be fully appreciated. By many poetry is 
liked best for the accidents with which the noblest poetry is most 
willing to dispense. In its inmost essence it reveals itself but 
to those who prefer the distant flute-tone to the rattle of wire and 
wood, and enjoy most the odour that floats upon the breeze. 

The scene of A Sicilian Summer is chiefly at Palermo, 
where Silisco, Marquis of Malespina, in the prodigality of 
youthful spirits and vast wealth, fills his old palace with a 
perpetual revel. His generosity and his magnificence make him 
the delight of the young; but the old prognosticate his speedy 
ruin,—a catastrophe not the less probable because the young 
nobleman, after the fashion of the time, is merchant too. He 
charters a ship to Rhodes, mortgaging the remaining portions 
of his estates to three Jews. Spadone, the captain of the ship, 
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conspires to betray at once his employer and his crew. He is 
to sink his vessel on his return, and escaping in a boat with his 
fellow-conspirators, to secrete amid the catacombs near the sea- 
shore, the jewels and ingots of gold which he has brought from 
Rhodes. In the meantime Rosalba, daughter of the king’s 
chamberlain, Count Ubaldo, comes from Procida to Palermo, 
accompanied by her chosen friend Fiordeliza. The revels at 
Silisco’s palace are soon given exclusively on her account, 
Fiordeliza being wooed at the same time by Ruggiero, the friend 
of Silisco, though the severest censor of his waste. Count 
Ubaldo has, however, contracted Rosalba to Ugo, Count of 
Arezzo, the wealthiest of the Sicilian nobles, desiring to pre- 
serve her from spendthrifts and fortune-hunters, and seeing 
nothing amiss in a bridegroom of between sixty and seventy 
years. At the king’s entreaty Ubaldo relents so far as to say 
that he will not insist on his daughter’s engagement if Count 
Ugo can be induced to forego it, and if Silisco is able, on the 
return of his ship, to redeem his lands of Malespina, impledged 
to Ugo. Silisco is not less successful in his suit, and Rosalba 
promises to be his, if, through a change in her father’s purpose, 
she should find herself free. She leaves her lover, at his own 
prayer, till All Saints’ Day, to work upon her father’s will. 

As an illustration of Silisco’s character, we shall make an 
extract from the second scene of the play, describing the revels 
of the prodigal :-— 

** Silisco. Off with these viands and this wine, Conrado; 
Feasting is not festivity: it cloys 
The finer spirits. Music is the feast 
That lightly fills the soul. My pretty friend, 
Touch me that lute of thine, and pour thy voice 
Upon the troubled waters of this world. 
Aretina, What ditty would you please to hear, my Lord ? 
Silisco. Choose thou, Ruggiero. See now, if that knave.. . 
Conrado, ho! A hundred times I ’ve bid thee 
To give what wine is over to the poor 
About the doors. 
Conrado. Sir, this is Malvoisie 
And Muscadel, a ducat by the flask. 
Silisco. Give it them not the less; they ‘ll never know; 
And better it went to enrich a beggar’s blood 
Than surfeit ours ;—Choose thou, Ruggiero! 
Ruggiero. I! 
I have not heard her songs. 
Silisco. Thou sang’st me once 
A song that had a note of either muse, 
Not sad, nor gay, but rather both than neither. 
What call you it? 
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Aretina. I think, my Lord, ’twas this. 
Silisco. Yes, yes, ’twas so it ran; sing that, I pray thee. 
Aretina sings— 
I’m a bird that’s free 
Of the land and sea, 
I wander whither I will 
But oft on the wing, 
I falter and sing, 
Oh fluttering heart, be still, 
Be still, 
Oh fluttering heart, be still. 


I’m wild as the wind, 
But soft and kind, 
And wander whither I may, 
The eye-bright sighs, 
And says with its eyes, 
Thou wandering wind, oh stay, 
Oh stay, 
Thou wandering wind, oh stay. 


Manager. Now, had she clapp’d her hand upon her heart 
In the first verse, which says, ‘ Oh fluttering heart’... 
1st Player. And at ‘ Oh stay’ had beckoned thus, or thus . . . 
2d Player. Aud with a speaking look .. . 
Manager. But no—she could not ;— 
It was not in her. 
Silisco. You'll not take the gold ? 
Wear this then for my sake; it once adorn’d 
The bosom of a Queen of Samarcand, 
And shall not shame to sit upon this throne. 
Aretina. My heart, my Lord, would prize a gift of yours, 
Were it a pebble from the brook. 
Silisco. What ho! 
Are not the players in attendance? Ah! 
A word or two with you, my worthy friends. 
lst Girl. Why, Aretina, ’tis the diamond 
Was sold last winter for a thousand crowns. 
2d Girl. A princely man! 
3d Girl. In some things; but in others 
He’s liker to a patriarch than a prince. 
1st Girl. I think that he takes us for patriarchs, 
He’s so respectful. . ..”—Vol. iii. p. 5-7. 


The reader will have discovered that the prodigal is neither a 
sensualist nor a mere trifler. His nature has strength and 
movement in it, and it is only the edge of the wave that breaks 
into froth and loses itself. Yet his heedlessness tends to worse 
than the loss of his lands, as is intimated by the reply of Fra 
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Martino to a friend who has found it impossible to refuse him 
aid in his difficulties :— 
“‘ Give thou to no man, if thou wish him well, 
What he may not in honour’s interest take ; 
Else shalt thou but befriend his faults, allied 
Against his better with his baser self.” 


We shall next introduce our readers to the heroine of the 
play, and to Fiordeliza. They are coming from Procida, and 
Silisco waits on the sea-shore, with Ruggiero, to receive them. 
The friends converse of their expected guests :— 

“ Ruggiero. In the soft fulness of a rounded grace, 
Noble of stature, with an inward life 
Of secret joy sedate, Rosalba stands, 
As seeing and not knowing she is seen, 
Like a majestic child, without a want. 
She speaks not often, but her presence speaks, 
And is itself an eloquence, which withdrawn, 
It seems as though some strain of music ceased 
That fill’d till then the palpitating air 
With sweet pulsations; when she speaks indeed, 
’Tis like some one voice eminent in the choir, 
Heard from the midst of many harmonies 
With thrilling singleness, yet clear accord. 
So heard, so seen, she moves upon the earth, 
Unknowing that the joy she ministers 
Is aught but Nature’s sunshine. 

Silisco. Call you this 
The picture of a woman or a Saint ? 
When Cimabue next shall figure forth 
The hierarchies of heaven, we’ll give him this 
To copy from. But said you, then, the other 
Was fairer still than this? 

Ruggiero. I may have said it; 
T should have said, she’s fairer in my eyes. 
Yet must my eyes be something worse than blind, 
And see the thing that is not, if the hand 
Of Nature was not lavish of delights 
When she was fashion’d. But it were not well 
To blazon her too much; for mounted thus 
In your esteem, she might not hold her place, 
But fall the farther for the fancied rise. 
For she has faults, Silisco, she has faults ; 
And when you see them you may think them worse 
Than I, who know, or think I know, their scope. 
She gives her words the mastery, and flush’d 
With quickenings of a wild and wayward wit, 
Flits like a firefly in a tangled wood, 
Restless, capricious, careless, hard to catch, 


Though beautiful to look at.’’—Vol. iii. p. 13. 
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The young Countess lands, and Silisco’s fate is changed. It 
is thus he ruminates :— 
“ Hope and Joy, 
My younger sisters, you have never yet 
Been parted from my side beyond the breadth 
Of a slim sunbeam, and you never shall ; 
Already it is loosen’d, it is gone,— 
The cloud, the mist; across the vale of life 
The rainbow rears its soft triumphal arch, 
And every roving path and brake and bower 
Is bathed in colour’d light. Come what come may, 
I know this world is richer than I thought 
By something left to it from paradise ; 
I know this world is brighter than I thought, 
Having a window into heaven. Henceforth 
Life hath for me a purpose and a drift.” — Vol. iii. p. 17. 


To return to our analysis of the story: The venture of the 
merchant-prince promises success. In good time his ship re- 
appears in the offing. All day long it is watched from the harbour 
tower by one of the Jews. Then its treacherous captain, Spa- 
done, executes his plot. About sunset, the good ship Maddalena 
suddenly sinks. Writs are immediately sent out by the Jews 
against Silisco, who flies for refuge to the catacombs on the 
seaside. Spadone has already lodged his booty there. His two 
accomplices watch for him in a boat outside; but on the 
appearance of Ruggiero, who is walking on the shore, they take 
to their oars. Spadone commits his booty to his mistress Are- 
tina, and leaves her, with directions to send him word as soon 
as he can safely return. In an agony of terror at the crime of 
which she has just heard, Aretina meets Silisco, and is on the 
point of telling him all she has learned, when Spadone, who 
has lurked near them, stabs her. He endeavours to kill Silisco 
also; but after a short combat, falls covered with wounds. 
Silisco, not knowing with whom he has been engaged, drags 
him out of the cave, leaves him at the door of Gerbetto, the 
king’s physician, who lives on the beach, and again secretes 
himself. Ruggiero learns soon after from the lips of a half- 
drowned sailor, sole survivor of the Maddalena’s crew, the vil- 
lany by which the rest have been destroyed. His eye has 
already been attracted by the signs of guilty terror with which 
the mate and boatswain fled at his approach; he leaps into 
a boat, and with the help of the rescued sailor gives them 
chase. 

Rosalba finds herself thus deserted by her lover, and loses in 
his ruin all hope of a changed intention on the part of her father. 
She still resists the marriage with Count Ugo, till assured by 
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Gerbetto, on the word of the dying Spadone, that Silisco had 
been faithless to her, and had induced Aretina to be false also. 
She then consents to wed Count Ugo. Silisco lies hid on the 
lands of Malespina, which have now passed into Ugo’s hands. 
He is there joined by Ruggiero, who, after giving chase for a 
night and a day to the fugitives, saw them go down at sea, as 
he supposed, with Silisco’s lost treasures, and had then himself 
languished in fever for months on the coast of Calabria. Rug- 
giero resolves to make an effort to prevent the marriage ; but it 
has already taken place before his tired horse can bear him to 
Palermo. The evening, however, of the marriage-day is kept 
with masque and pageant. Ruggiero attends the festival, and 
removing his mask, arraigns the bride for her falsehood. Her 
reply brings out the statement made by the dying Spadone re- 
specting Aretina, which Ruggiero at once confutes, revealing the 
crime of Spadone, of which Silisco’s ruin had been the conse- 
quence. In the midst of the grief of the bride, and her father’s 
anger, the aged bridegroom displays a magnanimity for which 
none had given him credit. He declares that he can never re- 
cognise as valid an engagement contracted under such circum- 
stances, and that the calamity which has befallen them is the 
punishment of his own sin. On the death of his first wife, he 
had vowed to go on a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre. Upon 
that pilgrimage he goes forth at once, and alone. 

Rosalba, quitting the court, takes refuge in the castle of 
Malespina. There she lives in a seclusion, partaken only by 
her friend Fiordeliza. The maiden solitude of the friends is a 
charming idyll of rural life, rich in fancy, quaint in humour, 
and set forth chiefly in that finer and more delicate prose, the 
cadence of which is hardly less rhythmical than that of verse. 
At last, word is sent to her by her father that he who in name 
only has been her husband has died at Jerusalem, and that she 
must return to Palermo, there to do homage for the lands that 
have now become her own. She obeys; but before her has 
returned a pilgrim, Buonaiuto, from the Holy Land. The pil- 
grim is Silisco, who, on hearing that Count Ugo had set out 
upon a journey, the hardships of which could scarce ly be sur- 
mounted by the young and strong, had accompanied him in 
disguise, and saved his life in numberless dangers. Silisco has 
returned in time to see Aretina, who tells him just before her 
death that it was from jealousy, as well as fear, that Spadone 
had stabbed her, and that the treasures carried off from the 
wreck had not, as he supposed, been lost at sea, but were buried 
in the catacombs. The last scene unravels all the threads of a 
plot very skilfully woven. It is in the royal palace of Palermo. 
The king sits on his throne, surrounded by his court, when 
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Rosalba advances at her father’s command to receive investiture 
of Count Ugo’s lands. Is it certain, the chief justiciary demands, 
that the Count has made no will? Gerbetto, whoat the king’s com- 
mand had attended Count Ugo, and was with him at his death, 
presents the will of the deceased Count. It provides that his 
possessions shall devolve on Rosalba if she remains single ; but 
that if she marries they shall pass to the pilgrim Buonaiuto. 
That pilgrim is Silisco. His suit is not long resisted by Rosalba. 
Ruggiero, who had been cast off by Fiordeliza, and vindictively 
pursued by the king, in consequence of unfounded jealousies, 
stands forth at the same moment, and with Gerbetto’s aid re- 
futes the charges that had been brought against him, receiving 
from the king pardon and restitution, and from Fiordeliza a 
gift that he values yet more. 

There are many dramatic writers whose powers are rendered 
nugatory by the want of one great gift-—a light hand. The gift 
may seem a slight one, but its absence soon proves its import- 
ance. As a specimen of it we will quote the following :— 

“ Fiordeliza. Let me alone, I say; I will not dance. 
Rosalba. Not if Ruggiero ask you? 
Fiordeliza. He indeed! 
If the Colossus came from Rhodes and ask’d me, 
Perhaps I might. 
Rosalba. Come, Fiordeliza, come ; 
I think, if truth were spoken, ’tis not much 
You have against that knight. 
Fiordeliza. Not much you think ; 
Well, be it much or little, ’tis enough ; 
He has his faults. 
Rosalba. Recount me them; what are they ? 
Fiordeliza. I'll pick you out a few; my wallet: first, 
He’s grave; his coming puts a jest to flight 
As winter doth the swallow. 
Rosalba. Something else, 
For this may be a merit; jests are oft 
Or birds of prey or birds of kind unclean. 
Fiordeliza. He’s rude; he’s stirring ever with his staff 
A growling great she-bear that he calls Truth. 
Rosalba. The rudeness is no virtue ; but for love 
Of that she-bear, a worser vice might pass. 
Again ? 
Fiordeliza. He’s slow,—slow as a tortoise,—once 
He was run over by a funeral. 
Rosalba. He may have failings ; but if these be all, 
I would that others were as innocent. 
Fiordeliza. Oh, others! Say, then, who ? 
Rosalba. Nay, others—all ; 
I wish that all mankind were innocent. 
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Fiordeliza. Thou art a dear well-wisher of mankind, 
And, in a special charity, wishest well 
To that good knight Silisco. What! dost blush ? 
Rosalba. No; though you fain would make me. 
Fiordeliza. No! What’s this, 
That with an invisible brush doth paint thee red ? 
Well, I too can be charitable, and wish 
Silisco were less wicked. 
Rosalba. Is he wicked ? 
Fiordeliza. Is waste not wickedness ? and know’st thou not 
The lands of Malespina day by day 
Diminish in his hands ? 
Rosalba. True, waste is sin. 
My mother (and no carking cares had she, 
Nor loved the world too much nor the world’s goods), 
In many a vigil of her last sick-bed 
Bid me beware of spendthrifts, as of men 
That seeming in their youth not worse than light, 
Would end not so, but with the season change ; 
For time, she said, which makes the serious soft, 


Turns lightness into hardness.’’— Vol. iii. p. 22. 


This theme is resumed in a later part of the play, when 
Silisco, to escape his creditors, flies from the court and takes 
refuge on the lands of Malespina. It will serve as an illustra- 


tion of that deep moral seriousness which underlies the gaiety 
of this play :— 
“ Ruggiero. Why hither? It ean bring you little joy 
To look upon the lands that you have lost. 
Silisco. To look upon the days that I have lost, 
Ruggiero, brings me less; and here I thought 
To get behind them; for my childheod here 
Lies round me. But it may not be. By Heavens! 
That very childhood bitterly upbraids 
The manhood vain that did but travesty, 
With empty and unseasonable mirth, 
Its joys and lightness. From each brake and bower 
Where thoughtless sports had lawful time and place, 
The manly child rebukes the childish man ; 
And more reproof and bitterer do I read 
In many a peasant’s face, whose leaden looks 
My host the farmer construes to my shame. 
Injustice, rural tyranny, more dark 
Than that of courts, have laid their brutal hands 
On those that claim’d my tendance; want and vice 
And injury and outrage fill’d my lands, 
Whilst I, who saw it not, my substance threw 
To feed the fraudulent and tempt the weak. 
Ruggiero, with what glittering words soe’er 
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We smear the selfishness of waste, and count 

Our careless tossings bounties, this is sure, 

Man sinks not by a more unmanly vice 

Than is that vice of prodigality— 

Man finds not more dishonour than in debt.”-—Vol. iii. p. 42. 


In those self-reproaches we find the development of that 
better life which dawned on Silisco when he first met Rosalba. 
The change thus worked in him is a very different one from 
that imputed to beauty by dramatists whose moralizing vein is 
often at least as dangerous as their immoralities ; dramatists 
who reform a rake by a virtuous woman’s smile, and confirm 
the rickety virtue thus produced by the grace of matrimony :— 


* Since that eve 

When, as you landed in the dimpled bay 

From Procida, I help’d you from the boat, 

And touch’d your hand, and as the shallop rock’d, 

Embolden’d by your fears I... , pardon me, 

I should not make you to remember more,— 

But since that moment when the frolicsome waves 

Toss’d you towards me,—blessings on their sport ! 

I have not felt one kindling of a thought, 

One working of a wish but you were in it ; 

The rising sun, that striking through the lattice 

Awaken’d me, awaken’d you within me ; 

The darkness closing shut us up together : 

I saw you in the mountains, fields, and woods ; 

Flowers breathed your breath, winds chanted with your voice, 

And Nature’s beauty clothed itself in yours. 

Then think not that my life, though idly led, 

Is tainted or impure or bound to sense, 

Or if incapable of itself to soar, 

Unworthy to be lifted from the dust 

By love of what is lofty.” —Vol. iii. p. 25. 

Corruption is not cleansed by the mere beauty of purity, for 

it has filmed the eye that sees purity. Silisco’s refinement of 
nature is indicated by his forbearance :—- 


* Pardon me, 
I should not make you to remember more.’ 


? 


He becomes at the end but that which potentially he was 
from the beginning. Rosalba had not failed to detect the inner 
strength that lurked beneath the outward lightness : 


‘“* Three long days had past 
(Long though delightful, for they teem’d with thoughts 
As Maydays teem with flowers) since I had first 
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Beheld him, standing in the sunset lights, 
Beside ‘a wreck half-buried in the sand 

Upon the western shore. I see him now 

A radiant creature with the sunset glow 

Upon his face, that mingled with a glow 

Yet sunnier from within. When next we met 
"Twas here, as you have said; and then his mien 
Was lighter, with an outward brightness clad, 
For all the Court was present; yet I saw 

The other ardour through.”— Vol. iii. p. 77. 


The following passage embodies Mr. Taylor’s philosophy of 
art. His poetry, and especially this play, may be considered as 
a practical exemplification of it. 


“ Silisco. We ’ll have the scene where Brutus from the bench 
Condemns his son to death. *Twas you, Ruggiero, 
Made me to love that scene. 

Manager. T think, my Lord, 
We pleased you in it. 

Ruggiero. Oh, you did, you did; 
Yet still with reservations: and might I speak 
My untaught mind to you that know your art, 

I should beseech you not to stare and gasp 

And quiver, that the infection of the sense 

May make our flesh to creep; for as the hand 
By tickling of our skin may make us laugh 
More than the wit of Plautus, so these tricks 
May make us shudder. But true art is this, 

To set aside your sorrowful pantomime, 

Pass by the senses, leave the flesh at rest, 

And working by the witcheries of words 

Felt in the fulness of their import, call 

Men’s spirits from the deep; that pain may thus 
Be glorified, and passion flashing out 

Like noiseless lightning in a summer’s night, 
Show Nature in her bounds from peak to chasm, 
Awful, but not terrific. 

Manager. True, my Lord: 

My very words; ’tis what I always told them. 
Now, Folco, speak thy speech. . . . 

Ruggiero. "Tis a speech 
That by a language of familiar lowness 
Enhances what of more heroic vein 
Is next to follow. But one fault it hath : 

It fits too close to life’s realities, 

In truth to Nature missing truth to Art; 

For Art commends not counterparts and copies, 

But from our life a nobler life would shape, 
VOL. XLIII.—NO, LXXXVI. 
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Bodies celestial from terrestrial raise, 

And teach us, not jejunely what we are, 

But what we may be when the Parian block 
Yields to the hand of Phidias.”—Vol. iii. p. 7. 


The criticism of Silisco on the histrionic art is applicable not 
less to the art poetic, and its suggestions were never more needed 
than in our day. We live in a “ fast age,” but if “he that runs 
may read,” it is to be feared that he will prefer what is written 
in the largest and coarsest characters, to what requires a more 
steadfast attention. Loud words, big words, odd words, will 
recommend themselves more than the unobtrusive witcheries of 
common “ words felt in the fulness of their import.” But what 
the eye takes in as quickly as the advertisements that adorn a 
railway station, it forgets no less rapidly. The poetry that lasts 
is that which embodies thoughts, but so embodies them that 
they sink at once upon the slumbering feeling and wake it into 
life. But the thoughts which have this talismanic power must 
be something more than striking, or even original thoughts. 
They must be true thoughts. Thoughts of a lower class may be 
had in any numbers, thick as the “motes that people the sun- 
beam,” and darken what they so people, but they are barren 
thoughts. 

The extracts we have given are not sufficient to illustrate the 
singular variety of this play, but we can find room for only one 
more. It should be premised that Lisana is the daughter of 
Gerbetto, the king’s physician. The king has formed an attach- 
ment to her, and pursues it with all the unscrupulousness that 
belongs to absolute power. Lisana, however, has been com- 
mitted to the care of Ruggiero by Gerbetto when he follows 
Count Ugo on his pilgrimage. Defying the king’s displeasure, 
Ruggiero yhas saved Lisana by withdrawi ing her from court when 
its snares are closing around her. He places her in the convent 
of San Paolo, of w hich his aunt is abbess, and in the stillness 
of that retreat her better mind returns to her, and the passion 
that tormented her takes flight. 


“ Ere waned one moon 
Of her novitiate, it had pass’d away 
Like the soft tumult of a summer storm.” 
She now bids adieu to her deliverer before taking the veil:— 
Lisana. O friend beloved, 
Who propp’d this weak heart in its weakest hour, 
Rejoice with me, and evermore rejoice ! 
Your work is done, your recompense achieved, 
A thankful soul is saved. 
Ruggiero. Lisana, yes ; 
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I will rejoice; I do; though mortal eyes 
Must still have lookings backwards. Yet ’tis best: 
The holiest verily are the sweetest thoughts, 
And sweetest thoughts were ever of your heart 
The native growth. 

Lisana. No more of that, my Lord; 
It savours of the blandishments of earth. 
Look onward only—up the eminent path 
To which you led me—which my feet have trodden 
With gladness, issuing daily to the light, 
Till meeting now the radiance face to face, 
Earth melts, Heaven opens, Angels stretch their hands 
To take me in amongst them, glory breaks 
Upon me, and I feel through all my soul 
That there is joy, joy over me in Heaven. 

Ruggiero. Then joy too shall be over you on earth. 
My eyes shall never more behold your face 
Till, looking through the grave and gate of death, 
I see it glorified and like to His 
Who raised it; but I will not waste a sigh 
On what, if seeing, I should sce to fade. 

Lisana. Farewell! my Master calls me. 

Ruggiero. Fare you well. 
I pace a lower terrace ; but some flowers 
From yours fling down to me, at least in prayer. 

Vol. iii. p. 80. 


We now proceed to Mr. Taylor’s latest tragedy, St. Clement's 
Eve. This play takes up the tale of European society where it was 
left off in Philip van Artevelde, but illustrates it as it existed in 
France, not Flanders. Charles the Sixth, the boy-king, by whom 
so bright a light was thrown over the second part of Van Arte- 
velde, is presented to us again, but this time in eclipse. He was 
subject to recurring fits of madness, during which the kingdom 
was torn to pieces by the rivalries of the Duke of Burgundy, the 
king’s cousin, and the Duke of Orleans, his brother. It was 
perhaps about the worst and most anarchical period of the 
middle ages. The king was loved by his people, and deserved 
their love, for in the intervals of his malady he devoted him- 
self to their interests with a tender and profound solicitude. 
He is described in this play with a mournful pathos. 

The Duke of Burgundy is a man of blood, fierce, with a shrewd 
intellect (the instrument of ungovernable passions), a domineer- 
ing pride, and a will that knows no law. The Duke of Orleans 
has not escaped the contamination of a dissolute court, more 
disposed to respect religion in its outward forms than to obey 
its commands, but he has about him much that is good, and 
more that is specious. He is frank, generous, loyal, and 
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devotedly attached to his brother, whom he resembles in his 
personal beauty and in love for his country. His kindly and 
courteous manners make him a favourite of the people, while 
his learning and accomplishments recommend him to the 
clergy. He represents the chivalry of his age; but it was a 
chivalry dying out. The spirit of self-sacrifice, the virtuous 
zeal, and the reverence for purity had left it, and consequently 
the child-like faith of the middle ages was daily becoming 
more enervated with those childish superstitions from which 
neither orthodoxy nor heterodoxy secures the unspiritual and 
sensual, Chivalry retained its bright accost and winning 
grace, but the graver heart had departed from it, and the savage 
fierceness of the feudality it had covered was working out again 
through the thin disguise. 

St. Clement's Eve is, in power and ability, among the best of 
Mr. Taylor’s dramas, but in some respects it is less satisfactory 
than it is remarkable. Both in its success and its short- 
comings it signally illustrates the philosophy of the drama. 
It is as masculine a work as Philip van Artevelde. It is also 
far more condensed, and the action is more rapid. But the 
subject throws a gloom over the play darker than that which 
tragedy requires. We leave it witha feeling of sadness, the 
result not merely, or chiefly, of a fatal catastrophe, but of the 
absence of noble characters sufficient to balance the ignoble and 
the wicked. We have no right to quarrel with a dramatist 
either for selecting a corrupt period of history for illustration, 
or for faithfully representing it, yet he certainly loses not a 
little by such a selection. Whatever the pride of art may 
affirm, the abiding charm of a poem will ever bear a proportion 
to the moral beauty it enshrines,—not merely the beauty which 
the poet has created, but that which he has found ready-made 
in his theme. <A favourite book is generally one fortunate in 
its subject, as well as one that makes the most of that subject. 
The poet works against the tide unless the theme and the 
characters he describes work with him, and tend to a result 
which, though painful, still is such as the higher imagination 
can muse on with satisfaction and peace. There must be a due 
proportion of sunshine to the shadow, and even the saddest 
events must be something more than sad; they must illustrate 
poetical justice; they must set forth the ways of God to man; 
they must leave behind them the sense that the world we 
inhabit, though it has its sorrows, has yet its method and order, 
that it is a region into which angels of chastisement are indeed 
sent as well as angels of love and joy, but that it is not a 
jungle beset by wild beasts, or a labyrinth—the haunt of 
mocking spirits. 
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A perfect tragic theme is one that presents us with greatness 
in all forms. There must be great sorrows, but there should also 
be great characters; there should be a scope for great energies : 
the event should be the result of great, even though of erring, 
passions, not of petty infirmities and base machinations. Many 
a striking theme does not include such materials, abundant as 
it may be in stirring action and picturesque positions, just as 
many a fair landscape is deficient in that which a picture re- 
quires. Let the subject include the characteristics we have 
named, and very numerous defects, with which the critic may 
cavil, will detract but little from the reader’s pleasure. He will 
recur to the work when the first effect of surprise, and the 
admiration produced by the sense of difficulties overcome, have 
worn off. A poet will be wise to choose a theme that does 
much for him. It is the one for which he can do most, as, in 
the long-run, it is the best land which best repays the husband- 
man’s toil. 

The subject of St. Clement's Eve combines the barbarism 
of prolonged civil war with the corruptions of a court, and 
exhibits a social condition in which simplicity has ceased to 
exist, while refinement has not yet come. It supplies but one 
wholly noble character, that of the hermit, Robert de Menuot. 
Montargis and Burgundy are men without conscience or honour, 
or even that regard for reputation which often passes for honour. 
The two monks, or supposed monks, are equally prompt at the 
burning of a witch or the composition of a philtre. Such 
characters, in their due place, may doubtless be portrayed both 
justly and usefully. But the interests of the drama require, 
and as it seems to us, historic truth no less, that specimens 
of a nobler order of character should be also introduced in a 
compensating measure. The best periods have their villains, 
and the worst have often their saints and heroes: nature com- 
monly produces such intermingling, and art requires it. The 
chronicles of the time described, full as they are of violence and 
wrong, delight us also with many a trait of generosity, mag- 
nanimity, loyalty, fidelity, and self-abnegation, which need no 
aid from the romance of chivalry to give them interest. Virtue 
becomes perfected by the very trials and temptations to which 
it is subjected, and though at particular periods injustice and 
wrong may occupy an unusual prominence upon the surface of 
society, yet true virtue must co-exist with these, both in high 
places and in low, or society could not long continue to exist. 
It has but small place in this play. Even characters so rarely 
presented to us that their vices contribute nothing to the carry- 
ing out of the plot, are sketched in colours of arbitrary gloom. 
The Archbishop of Paris is made a servile old pedant. This is 
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gratuitous. The metropolitan sees were in those ages com- 
monly occupied either by men of ability and force of character, 
or by the representatives of some great family,—by one, in 
short, whose faults were not likely to be those of a school- 
master turned courtier. We find here something of that 
confusion between the middle ages and the ancien régime 
which M. de Montalembert alludes to as so common. Such 
bishops would have been less easily found in the middle ages 
than in the seventeenth century, when in most parts of Europe 
an oriental despotism had risen up upon the ruins of feudalism. 
In still more repulsive colours is the Abbess of the Celestines 
represented, and little as we see of her, we are left with the 
painful impression that she has worse faults than those which 
seek a palliation in passion. 


“That liberty she grants herself, good soul, 
She not denies to others,” 


is a comment made upon her by a friend; and we find her 
stimulating the vanity and increasing the danger of a pupil 
intrusted to her charge, who has attracted the admiration of 
the Duke of Orleans. This might surely have been avoided 
without representing the abbess either as a saintly Hildegarde, 
or even as a nun “wise and witty,” and with more aptitude for 
the day’s work than fitness for a place in romance. Of the 
younger female characters, Flos, though energetic and sparkling, 
is not intended to interest our deeper sympathies. 

We have spoken strongly of what we deem the fault of the 
theme in this play. It is more difficult to speak, without the 
appearance of exaggeration, of its merits. Its manliness might 
startle a literary age as effeminate as ours. Not a few of its 
readers will exclaimn— 


“What doth the eagle in the coop, 
The bison in the stall?” 


In its vigour, both of thought and of language, it possesses a 
merit which to some will be lost in its strangeness—a strange- 
ness like that which we find in the organic remains of a remote 
age. That vigour belongs, not only to the serious scenes, but to 
the lighter also, which are of a very different character from those 
of A Sicilian Suminer, and preserve something of fierceness even 
in mirth. Its songs have the buoyancy, terseness, and drama- 
tic impulse which belong to those of Mr. Taylor’s earlier plays. 
In none of his works, perhaps, is his style so consummate. It 
is at once classical and idiomatic, and it has the polish, with 
the weight of steel. Above all, it is invariably clear, letting 
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the thoughts shine through it, like objects seen through trans- 
parent air. This last characteristic is becoming rare in our day, 
owing, in some measure, to the very degree to which some 
particular merits of style have been carried. At present, in not 
a little of our popular poetry, language has been so strained in 
search of expressiveness, and has thus become such a richly- 
coloured medium, that it sometimes seems to be a beautiful 
substitute for thought rather than a revealer of thought, thus 
resembling those water-colour drawings in which the aérial 
effects swallow up mountain and plain, and in which the pic- 
ture might be described as mist with trees in it. In this play, 
condensation has, we think, been carried too far. The intro- 
duction of a few interstitial scenes would be useful, not only as 
thus allowing the enrichment of poetry and philosophic thought, 
but yet more in suspending the course of an action so rapid as 
to hurry us out of breath. That action is occupied chiefly by 
the jealousies of the royal cousins; and we have not room to 
trace it in details. They had also their occasional reconcilia- 
tions, one of which is thus humorously described :—- 


“To-day they rode together on one horse, 
Each in the other’s livery. To-morrow 
They are to sleep together in one bed. 
The People stare and deem the day is nigh 
When lamb and lion shall lie down together. 

De Chevreuse. Kode on one horse ! 

D Aicelin. Yea, Orleans before, 
And Burgundy behind. 

Gris-nez. "T'was so they rode: 
Two witches on one broomstick rode beside them ; 
But riding past an image of Our Lady 
The hindmost snorted and the broomstick brake. 

De Cassinel. Would I were sure my gout would be as brief 
As their good fellowship. 

De Vierzon. To see grim John 
Do his endeavour at a gracious smile, 

Was worth a ducat; with his trenchant teeth 
Clinch’d like a rat-trap. 

De Cassinel. Ever and anon 
They open’d to let forth a troop of words 
Scented and gilt, a company of masques 
Stiff with brocade, and each a pot in hand 
Fill’d with wasp’s honey.” 

The most characteristic illustration which we can give of 
St. Clement's Eve is the following denunciation of both the 
Royal Dukes, pronounced by Robert the Hermit before the 
Council. We regard it also as the finest piece of poetry in the 
play, and as such extract it uncurtailed :— 
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“ Robert. King and my gracious Sovereign, unto whom 
I bend the knee as one ordain’d of God, 
A message hath been given me, and I am bid 
To tell thee in what sort. St. Jerome’s Day, 
My vows perform’d, I sail’d from Palestine, 
With favouring winds at first; but the tenth night 
A storm arose and darkness was around 
And fear and trembling and the face of death. 
Six hours I knelt in prayer, and with the seventh 
A light was flash’d upon the raging sea, 
And in the raging sea a space appear’d 
Flat as a lake, where lay outstretch’d and white 
A woman’s body; thereupon were perch’d 
Two birds, a falcon and a kite, whose heads 
Bare each a crown, and each had bloody beaks, 
And blood was on the claws of each, which clasp’d, 
This the right breast and that the left, and each 
Fought with the other, nor for that they ceased 
To tear the body. Then there came a cry 
Piercing the storm—‘ Woe, woe for France, woe, woe! 
Thy mother France, how excellently fair 
And in how foul a clutch!’ Then silence; then, 
‘ Robert of Menuot, thou shalt surely live, 
For God hath work to give thee; be of good cheer; 
Nail thou two planks in figure of a cross, 
And lash thee to that cross and leap, and lo! 
Thou shalt be cast upon the coast of France ; 
Then take thy way to Paris; on the road, 
See, hear, and when thou com’st to Paris, speak.’ 
‘To whom?’ quoth I. Was answer made, ‘ The King.’ 
I question’d, ‘What?’ ‘That thou shalt see, declare, 
And what God puts it in thy heart to speak 
That at the peril of thy soul deliver.’ 
Then leap’d I in the sea lash’d to a cross, 
And drifting half a day I came to shore 
At Sigean, on the coast of Languedoc, 
And parting thence barefooted journey’d hither 
For forty days save one, and on the road 
I saw and heard, and I am here to speak. 
The King. Good hermit, by God’s mercy we are spared 
To hear thee, and not only with our ears 
But with our mind. 
Burgundy. If there be no offence, 
But take thou heed to that. 
Robert. What God commands, 
How smacks it of offence? But dire offence 
There were if fear of Man should choke God’s word. 
I heard and saw, and I am here to speak. 
Nigh forty days I sped from town to town, 
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Hamlet to hamlet, and from grange to grange, 
And wheresoe’er I set my foot, behold! 

The foot of war had been before, and there 

Did nothing grow, and in the fruitless fields 
Whence ruffian hands had snatch’'d the beasts of draught 
Women and children to the plough were yoked ; 
The very sheep had learnt the ways of war, 

And soon as from the citadel rang out 

The larum peal, flock’d to the city gates ; 

And tilth was none by day, for none durst forth, 
But wronging the night season which God gave 
To minister sweet forgetfulness and rest, 

Was labour and a spur. I journey’d on, 

And near a burning village in a wood 

Were huddled ‘neath a drift of blood-stain’d snow 
The houseless villagers: I journey’d on, 

And as I pass’d a convent, at the gate 

Were famish’d peasants, hustling each the other, 
Half-fed by famish’d nuns: I journey’d on, 

And ’twixt a hamlet and a church the road 

Was black with biers, for famine-fever raged : 

I journey’d on—a trumpet’s brazen clang 

Died in the distance ; at my side I heard 

A child’s weak wail that on its mother’s breast 
Droop’d its thin face and died ; then peal’d to heaven 
The mother’s funeral cry, ‘ My child is dead 

For lack of food; he hunger’d unto death ; 

A soldier ate his food, and what was left 

He trampled in the mire ; my child is dead! 
Hear me, O God! a soldier kill’d my child! 

See to that soldier’s quittance—blood for blood! 
Visit him, God, with thy divine revenge !’ 

The woman ceased ; but voices in the air, 

Yea and in me a thousand voices cried, 

‘Visit him, God, with thy divine revenge !’ 
Then they too ceased, and sterner still the Voice 
Slow and sepulchral that the word took up— 
‘Him, God, but not him only, nor him most ; 
Look Thou to them that breed the men of blood, 
That breed and feed the murderers of the realm. 
Look Thou to them that, hither and thither tost 
Betwixt their quarrels and their pleasures, laugh 
At torments that they taste not; bid them learn 
That there be torments terribler than these 
Whereof it is Thy will that they shall taste, 

So they repent not, in the belly of Hell.’ 

So spake the Voice, then thunder shook the wood, 
And lightning smote and splinter’d two tall trees 
That tower’d above the rest, the one a pine, 
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An ash the other. Then I knew the doom 

Of those accurstd men who sport with war 

And tear the body of their mother, France. 
Trembling though guiltless did I hear that doom, 
Trembling though guiltless 1; for them I quaked 
Of whom it spake; O Princes, tremble ye, 

For ye are they! Oh, hearken to that Voice! 

Oh cruel, cruel, cruel Princes, hear ! 

For ye are they that tear your mother’s flesh ; 

Oh, flee the wrath to come! Repent and live! 
Else know your doom, which God declares through me, 
Perdition and the pit hereafter; here 

Short life and shameful death.”—Vol. ili. p. 125-8. 


We cannot better illustrate the two chief female characters 
of the play than by the following passage. Iolande has been 
giving friendly counsel to Flos, whose wayward temper and 
love of worldly pleasures excite her alarm :— 


“ Jolande. Last night I had a dreadful dream. I thought 
That borne at sunrise on a fleece of cloud, 
I floated high in air, and looking down, 
Beheld an ocean-bay girt by green hills, 
And in a million wavelets tipp’d with gold 
Leapt the soft pulses of the sunlit sea. 
And lightly from the shore a bounding bark, 
Festive with streamers fluttering in the wind, 
Sail’d seaward, and the palpitating waves 
Fondly like spaniels flung themselves upon her, 
Recoiling and returning in their joy. 
And on her deck sea-spirits I descried 
Gliding and lapsing in an undulant dance, 
From whom a choral gratulating strain 
Exhaled its witcheries on the wanton air. 
Still sail’d she seaward, and ere long the bay 
Was left behind; but then a shadow fell 
Upon the outer sea—a shadowy shape— 
The shadow bore the likeness of the form 
Of the Arch-fiend. I shudder’d for the bark, 
And stretch’d my hands to heaven, and strove to pray, 
But could not for much fear. The shadow grew 
Till sea and sky were black ; the bark plunged on 
And clove the blackness; then the fleece of cloud 
That bore me, melted, and I fell and fell, 
And falling I awoke. 

Flos. Yes, Tolande, 
You’re ever dreaming dreams, and when they’re bad 
They ’re always about me. I too can dream, 
But otherwise than you. The god of dreams 
Who sleeps with me is blithe and débonnaire, 
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Else should he not be partner of my bed. 
I dreamt I was a cat, and much caress’d, 
And fed with dainty viands ; there was cream, 
And fish, and flesh, and porridge, but no mice ; 
And I was fat and sleek, but in my heart 
There rose a long anc. melancholy mew 
Which meant, ‘I must have mice ;’ and therewithal 
I found myself transported to the hall 
Of an old castle, with the rapturous sound 
Of gnawing of old wainscot in my ears ; 
With that [ couch’d and sprang and sprang and couch’'d, 
My soul rejoicing. 
Iolande. May God grant, dear Flos, 
Your mice shall not prove bloodhounds.”—Vol. iii. p. 135. 


Too soon it turns out that there was room for the warning. 
Flos is betrayed and deserted by her lover Montargis. Wooed 
by another, she tells him that, before he wins her favour, he 
must avenge her wrong :-— 

“Give me thy hand again. It is too white. 
I dedicate this hand to truth and love, 
And hatred and revenge. White as mine own ! 
Dye it and bring it back to me to-morrow, 
And I will clasp it to my heart. Farewell !’’ 


Father Renault moralizes well :— 


“ How swift 
The transformation whereby carnal love 
Ts changed to carnal hate! I have heard it said, 
There is no haunt the viper more affects 
Than the forsaken bird’s nest.” 


We know not how far we can recognise in Jolande, the 
heroine of the play, an exception to the general darkness that 
characterizes it. At first she has a delightful freshness, and 
a purity capable of “disinfecting” the bad air in which she 
lives. She is tender in heart and soaring in aspirations, one of 
those who, if reproached as visionaries, might reply, with the 
author of Guesses at Truth, “ Yes, a visionary, because he sees.” 
But fate and fortune conspire to take from her the respect of 
others and her own. She has been saved by Orleans from 
Montargis, who attempted to carry her off, and she loves her 
preserver before she knows he has a wife. On the discovery 
she breaks the tie; but her heart is neither restored to liberty 
(as in so noble a nature it must soon have been), nor left in 
peace with its sorrow and its humiliation. Orleans implores her 
—“ QO pious fraud of amorous charity ”—if she renounces him, 
at least to befriend his sick brother. At his entreaty she under- 
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takes to exorcise the king’s malady by means of certain mira- 
culous waters enclosed in a reliquary, the healing virtue of 
which depends upon the spotless purity in heart and life of her 
by whose hand they are sprinkled upon the sufferer’s brow. 
She makes the attempt, and fails. The ordinary reader will 
account for her failure, not by her unworthiness, but by the 
circumstance that she was but a dupe, practised on by impos- 
tors. This is not her view of the subject, nor the hermit’s; and 
if accepted as just, though it exculpates the victim, it leaves 
her death wholly unredeemed by poetic justice. In Shakspeare, 
imposture is treated with the contempt so sorry a thing de- 
serves ; it is exhibited, detected, and fiung aside. The cata- 
strophe of a tragedy is never made to depend on it. In this 
play the noble efforts of the hermit for the restoration of France 
are frustrated, and the most interesting characters swept into 
ruin by instrumentalities too petty for such a catastrophe. 

We have another fault to find with this part of the plot. It 
forces our sympathies into a painful region of poetic casuistry. 
The struggle between human love and heavenly love, where 
each so easily puts on the sembiance of the other, is perplexing 
to the imagination. We know not how far we are to condemn, 
and how far we may pity. There is a pity which is “akin to 
love,” and another pity which is “akin to contempt ;’ and in 
the misty region of insincere and equivocal action and passion, 
the two run into each other. The poetry that describes or adum- 
brates such conflicts of spirit and flesh, belongs to what, in 
writers very different from Mr. Taylor, sometimes claims the 
name of “ psychological poetry.” There are struggles in human 
nature which even the author of Hamlet would have shrunk 
from exhibiting in tragedy. There are regions in the human 
heart, open to the Divine Eye alone, into which reverence and 
humanity forbid poetry to enter. The hopes and aims of 
Iolande are noble; her heart was liegefully given to heavenly 
things, and was worthy of a human love also that should have 
elevated, not degraded her. There is something, we think, 
beneath the generosity of art (equally great when it dares and 
when it forbears), in the exhibition of a contest like that to 
which she is subjected—one entered upon so unwittingly, waged 
so bravely, and yet ending so ignominiously, as well as disas- 
trously. Our estimate of her, and therefore of the real nature 
of her struggle, rests upon that which is itself ambiguous, if we 
throw ourselves back into the sympathies of the time described. 
Are we to regard the miraculous relic simply as an imposture ? 
If so, a second spite of fortune has placed a noble and innocent 
being in a position painfully equivocal. But by the only ele- 
vated characters in the play, the healing agency is to the last 
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moment supposed to be supernatural. In that case, its failure 
would be the condemnation of one who, with deficient purity, 
had dared to profane it. 

In many parts of Mr. Taylor’s poetry we find a singularly 
keen appreciation of the kindred art of painting. The follow- 
ing description will at once enable tle reader to determine the 
school to which the picture described belongs. We are much 
mistaken if it be not the Venetian. 

“ Painter. There is a power in beauty which subdues 
All accidents of Nature to itself. 
Aurora comes in clouds, and yet the cloud 
Dims not, but decks her beauty. Furthermore 
Whate’er shall single out a personal self 
Takes with a subtler magic. So of shape; 
Perfect proportion, like unclouded light, 
Is but a faultless model; small defect 
Conjoint with excellence, more moves and wins, 
Making the heavenly human... . . 
I spared no pains. 
Look closer; mark the hyacinthine blue 
Of mazy veins irriguous, swelling here, 
There branching and so softening out of sight. 
Nor is it ill conceited. You may mark 
The timbrel drooping from her hand denotes 
The dance foregone ; a fire is in her eye 
Which tells of triumph, and voluptuous grace 
Of motion is exchanged for rapturous rest.” — Vol. ili. p. 170. 


This picture has very serious consequences. Montargis, pre- 
tending zeal for a friend, 
“ Whose soul 
Lies in the hollow of her Grace’s hand 
Soft fluttering like a captured butterfly,” 


persuades the painter to lend it to him. It is the portrait of 
the Duke of Burgundy’s wife, from whom he has long been 
estranged, Resolved to procure the assassination of Orleans, 
who had rescued Iolande from him, Montargis secretly conveys 
this portrait into a chamber of the Duke of Orleans’s palace, 
reported to be hung round by the portraits of all those ladies 
who had successively surrendered their virtue to a prince as 
dissolute as he was captivating; and having carefully prepared 
the train, he introduces the Duke of Burgundy into the apart- 
ment, among the boasts of which is this witness to his dishonour. 
This is the critical scene, upon which the plot of St. Clement’s 
Lve turns; and there are few passages in the English drama 
in which a vehement outburst of passion is more intensified by 
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every art of skilful delay and artificial stimulus. To appreciate 
the full force of this scene, one must previously be acquainted 
with the ferocious, though by no means callous, character of 
Burgundy. He is thus described early in the piece-— 


“ Other clay, 
Dug from some miry slough or sulphurous bog, 
With many a vein of mineral poison mix’d, 
Went to the making of Duke Jean-Sans-Peur. 
This knew the crafty Amorabaquin. 
When captives by the hundred were hewn down, 
"Twas not rich ransom only spared the Duke. 
"Twas that a dying Dervise prophesied 
More Christian blood should by his mean be shed 
Than ere by Bajazet with all his hosts. 
Therefore it was to France he sent him back 
With gifts, and what were they? ’twas bowstrings made 
Of human entrails.”—Vol. iii. p. 111. 


This is the man who, after years of contest with his cousin 
of Orleans, has been forced into a temporary reconciliation with 
him. As daring in his wild fits of half-savage frolic as in 
ambition, he has entered the palace, nay, the inmost and secret 
chamber, of one whom he knew to have been his successful 
rival in power, but whom he has never suspected of rivalry in 
love. The first sight of the “galaxy of glowing dames” de- 
lights him :— 


“Ha! were it not a frolic that should shake 
Grim Saturn’s self with laughter, could we bring 
The husbands hither, each to look round and spy 
The blazon of his dire disgrace.” 


Then comes a series of pictures, accompanied by corresponding 
descriptions of character, presented in a few masterly touches, 
and strangely contrasting, by the tranquillity that belongs to 
such delineations, with the storm that follows :-— 


“ Burgundy. And then the next! 
Montargis. Which? This? 
Burgundy. She with the timbrel dangling from her hand. 
Montargis. 1 know not this; this was not here before. 

The one beyond it . . 
Burgundy. Not so fast; this face 

I surely must have seen, though not, it may be, 

For some time past; it hath a princely grace 

And lavish liberty of eye and limb, 

With something of a soft seductiveness 

Which very strangely to my mind recalls 

The idle days of youth; that face I know, 

Yet know not whose it is. 
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Montargis. Nor I, my Lord; 
Albeit the carriage of the neck and head 
Is such as I have somewhere seen. 

Burgundy. But where ? 
Familiar seems it though in foreign garb, 
And whether it be Memory recalls 
Or Fancy feigning Memory . . . Death of my soul! 
It is my wife. 

Montargis. Oh no, my Lord, no, no, 
It cannot be her Highness. 

Burgundy. Cannot—cannot— 
Why, no, it cannot. For my wife is chaste, 
And never did a breath of slander dim 
Her pure and spotless fame; no, no, it cannot ; 
By all the Angels that keep watch above 
It cannot be my wife . . . and yet it is. 
I tell thee, Bastard of Montargis, this, 
This picture is the picture of my wife. 

Montargis. And I, my Lord, make answer it is not. 
I would as soon believe that Castaly 
Had issued into Styx. Besides, look here, 
There is a mole upon the neck of this 
Which is not on your wife’s. 

Burgundy. That mole is hers ; 
That mole convicts her. 

Montargis. What? a mole? Well 
Now that I think of it, some sort of smirch, 
A blot, a blur, I know not what... 

Burgundy. That mole. 
Oh see, Montargis, look at her, she smiles, 
But not on me, but never more on me! 
Oh, would to God that she had died the day 
That first I saw that smile and trusted her ; 
Though knowing the whole world of women false, 
Still trusted her, and knowing that of the false 
The fairest are the falsest, trusted still, 
Still trusted her—Oh my besotted soul! 
Trusted her only—Oh my wife, my wife! 
Believing that of all the Devil’s brood 
That twist and spin and spawn upon this earth, 
She was the single Saint—the one unfallen 
Of this accursed Creation—oh my wife ! 
Oh the Iscariot kiss of those false lips! 
With him too—to be false with hin—my bane, 
My blight from boyhood. 

Montargis. Verily therein 
Was foul-play worse befoul’d; no arts but his, 
And theirs who taught him, with their rings and rods, 
Powders and potions, would have breach’d the wall 
Of that fair citadel. 
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Burgundy. I'll have his blood . . . 
Ere the sun sets. 

Montargis. A later hour were better ; 
We want not daylight for a deed like this. 

Burgundy. I sleep not till he’s dead. Come thou with me 
And take thy warrant. 

Montargis. Sir, at your command. 

Burgundy. Look here, Montargis ; | Drawing his sword. 

Should a breath be breathed 
That whispers of my shame, the end is this. 
[Stabs the portrait in the heart.” 


Vol. iii. p. 179-181. 


A succession of stirring scenes follows. The populace of 
Paris, infuriated by the return of the king’s madness, demands 
the death of the maiden who had undertaken his cure. The 
Duke of Burgundy, sitting in council, pledges his word that she 
shall die. To save her Orleans hastens to the council, attended 
only by his page. As he makes his way in the dusk, through 
the snow-covered streets, Montargis, who, after receiving Bur- 
gundy’s warrant, has lain in wait within the gate of a house, 
springs upon his prey, and slays him. All Paris is in com- 
motion, and the crowds soon swarm around the council- 
chamber where the Duke of Burgundy is sitting with the 
king’s uncles, the Dukes of Bourbon and Berri, and the Titular 
King of Sicily. The chamberlain, entering, announces the 
murder. The Provost of Paris, who follows him, demands per- 
mission to search for the assassin in all places alike, the royal 
residences, in spite of their ordinary privilege, not being excepted. 
The other royal dukes consent. Burgundy alone refuses, and on 
being challenged by the rest, suddenly avows his guilt, leaves 
the council, and with his attendants escapes from Paris. In 
the meantime the body of Orleans has been carried to the 
convent of the Celestines, where Jolande watches beside it. 
Montargis, who enters with a warrant for her apprehension and 
death, is himself stabbed by De Vezelay. Immediately after- 
wards a tumult is heard without. The infuriated crowd, rolling 
on like a raging sea, have reached and beleaguered the con- 
vent. The hermit entreats Iolande to fly by the wicket. She 
answers— 


“Tt is I 
Must speak and vindicate the fame of him 
Whose lips are silent ;” 


and advances to the window, when an arrow from below strikes 
her, and she falls. Once more the hermit speaks— 
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“ Arise, if horror have not stark’d your limbs, 

And bear we to the Chapel reverently 

These poor remains. In her a fire is quench’d 

That burn’d too bright, with either ardour fed, 
Divine and human. In the grave with him 

I bury hope; for France from this time forth 

Is but a battle-field, where crime with crime, 
Vengeance with vengeance grapples; till one sword 
Shall smite the neck whence grow the hundred heads, 
And one dread mace, weighted with force and fraud, 
Shall stun this nation to a dismal peace.” —Vol. iii. p. 198. 


In St. Clement's Eve, as well as Philip van Artevelde, Mr. 
Taylor has dealt with a corrupt period of the middle ages, but 
in none of his works has he given us a favourable picture of them. 
He is drawn to them by their manliness and their quaintness, 
and these qualities he sketches with a graphic touch, but their 
deeper and more noble characteristics he seldom delineates. 
How is this to be accounted for? In part, perhaps, on the prin- 
ciple of reaction. The contempt with which the middle ages 
were so long treated had, before he began to write, been suc- 
ceeded by an enthusiasm equally unreasonable. In neither 
instance had a calm philosophy pronounced its verdict. The 
middle ages had been revived in the form of melodrama, and 
become the fashion. Second-class poets and romancers had 
made them their spoil; every scene-painter had tried his brush 
on them; but it was only their more exaggerated and outward 
traits that had been painted, and admiration had been lavished 
alike on the worthless and on worth. The justness of Mr. 
Taylor’s genius seems to have been offended by this paltering 
with truth for the sake of effect, and his sense of humanity to 
have resented the wrongs of serfs whose oppressors have too 
often been forgiven because they wore a picturesque costume. 
The defects of those ages, far from being concealed or palliated, 
will ever be most lamented by those who most appreciate their 
great compensating merits. One of their most celebrated vindi- 
cators has made this frank confession :—*“ By the side of the 
opened heavens, hell always appeared; and beside those pro- 
digies of sanctity which are so rare elsewhere, were to be found 
ruffians scarcely inferior to those Roman emperors whom Bossuet 
calls ‘monsters of the human race.’”! In the feudal system, 
the barbaric, it is true, was “scotched, not killed,” by the 
chivalry which expressed the Christian character of the time. 
But the good existed as well as the bad, and each attained a 
heroic growth. The general hardihood of the time gave a 
dreadful hardihood to crime also, and probably in no small 

1 Montalembert, The Monks of the West. 
VOL, XLIII.---NO, LXXXVI. 25 
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degree occasioned the terrible severity with which crimes were 
punished ; for mild punishments would have exercised but a 
small deterring effect upon men whose sport was war, and who 
seldom counted upon dying in their beds. It was not an age 
of respectability, and little pains were taken to conceal offences, 
—often, it may be, more trouble was taken to conceal virtues. 
Men did not then value themselves on consistency. Immense 
crimes were often followed by intense repentance ; high aspira- 
tions were strangely blended with fierce animal instincts; re- 
fined and coarse feelings were tenants of the same breast; the 
whole human character was large as well as strong, and its 
passions swung through a wide arc, and touched the most oppo- 
site extremes. The same men were self-sacrificing and cruel, 
and nature was often trampled under foot by those who yet 
bore no doubtful allegiance to a supernatural ideal, to whom, in 
their serious moods, earthly life was a shadow of life eternal, 
and who regarded all that was not sacred as the licensed field 
of a rough boy-play. The strange contrasts between the differ- 
ent elements that made up what are called the “ middle ages,” 
and the very different character of the periods included under 
that comprehensive term, render an impartial estimate of them 
a difficult thing. Mr. Taylor has not, we think, yet presented 
us with such an estimate, vividly as he has touched many of 
their special traits ; and we trust he will yet discharge the re- 
maining portion of his debt to a period of society so important 
on historic grounds, and which has furnished him with such 
rich poetic materials. 


In estimating Mr. Taylor’s position among the English poets, 
both of recent and earlier days, and in comparing the modern 
dramatists with those of the time of Elizabeth, we must bear in 
mind that the dramatists of the earlier period are themselves to 
be divided into two classes. Shakspeare by himself constitutes 
one of these, while the whole of his contemporaries and imme- 
diate successors constitute the other. The rest, with all their 
differences of species, are still generically one, while Shakspeare 
is a genus in himself. Each of Shakspeare’s greater plays is, 
in the highest sense of the word, a poem as well asa play. It 
possesses an interior unity (little as Shakspeare thought of 
what are technically called the unities), a unity proceeding 
from the one great idea that created the whole, the predominant 
sentiment that inspired it, and the exquisite subordination of 
the details to the general effect.1 This unity, piercing at once 


1 The reader who refers to Coleridge’s Lectures on the English Drama, and 
to those by Schlegel, will find the most philosophic comparative estimate of 
Shakspeare and his contemporaries. “i 
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and comprehensive, belongs alone to great creative genius, and 
Shakspeare’s contemporaries were without it. Ben Jonson, 
with all his learning and classical predilections, lacked it as 
much as Marlow or Webster. Shakspeare worked “ from 
within ;” the process was one of growth, and the unity latent 
in the parent germ manifested itself in every leaf and spray of 
the developed plant. This is the secret of that marvellous 
judgment which equalled his imagination itself. Starting with 
a genuine idea, he shrank instinctively from whatever obscured 
it, whether by disproportion or by incongruity. The other dra- 
matists worked “from without,” and mechanically. They found 
their materials in life and books, and with great ability, but 
without a true inspiration, they combined them. In multitudes 
of cases the result is a painful discord ; in few is it a complete 
harmony. 

The reader who turns to their Plays in a complete edition, 
after reading the splendid fragments detached from them in 
Lamb’s Specimens, will often think the finished work more 
fragmentary than the fragments. Again and again, the finest 
scenes in our early drama lose half their value from the inap- 
propriateness of their position. Take, for instance, Ford’s best 
play, The Broken Heart: nothing can exceed in suppressed 
passion the concluding scene, in which the Princess, receiving 
secretly and successively the tidings of the death of her father, 
of her friend, and of her lover with a Spartan’s fortitude, 
replies indifferently, keeping up the court pageant almost to 
the moment of her death. Shakspeare would have cast the 
whole play so as to have foreshadowed the dreadful cata- 
strophe; and in approaching it we should have felt as men do 
when their boat is swept towards the rapids. In Ford’s work 
we see little of the Princess, and care little for her; nor is there 
anything in her character to suggest the marvellous conclusion 
which thus stands up like a precipice without a mountain-range 
to back it. This want of judgment in our early dramatists is 
often a moral even more than an intellectual deficiency. It 
proceeds from too great a love of the startling, and too slight a 
sense of the becoming, the fitting, and the orderly. 

Another difference between Shakspeare and his contempo- 
raries is the amount of extravagance and rant in the latter. 
Strength was the great quality our early dramatists valued. 
When it came to them in the form of real passion, they knew 
how to exhibit it in perfection, intermixing the most delicate 
with the most vigorous touches. In the absence of real passion 
they were often content with its coarse imitation. Giovanni, 
in a too celebrated play, makes his appearance at the revel with 
the heart of Annabella, whom he has just slain, on the point of 
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his dagger! Yet this outrage against all genuine passion, as 
well as against decency, almost immediately follows a scene of 
the truest pathos. 

The same exaggerated love, either of strength itself, or of 
bombast mimicking strength, prevented Shakspeare’s contem- 
poraries from even aiming at his profound conception of char- 
acter. Their own characters were formed on a different principle, 
and one for their coarser purposes more effective. To a great 
extent they are but abstractions, vividly described as are the 
circumstances among which they are placed. In The Broken 
Heart, Bassanes is not a jealous man so much as jealousy it- 
self embodied, while Shirley’s Traitor is not an example of 
fearless perfidy, but its impersonation. In the comedies the 
characters are often not even representations of qualities; they 
are but the embodiment of some personal whim or transient 
folly of society. Thus, in Ben Jonson’s Epicene, the chief 
character, Morose, might be defined as “a nervous gentleman’s 
dislike to noise in the street.” How different is this from 
Shakspeare! Before his mighty mind there ever stood the 
great idea of humanity; and each of his characters is worked 
out of that one manifold type. In shaping it,as much is with- 
drawn from the universal as is necessary to mould the particu- 
lar, but the universal remains. This is the cause of the infinite 
light and shadow of Shakspeare’s characters ; in them the pas- 
sions are influences working in conjunction with all else that 
belongs to the moral being, not tempests blowing on them 
from without. Characters thus delineated are so softened and 
rounded off by imperceptible gradations, that they can only be 
effective in the hand of a genius who combines with the force 
of nature her variety, grace, and subtlety. Those only can ap- 
preciate the strength shown by Shakspeare, who appreciate also 
the profundity, the completeness, the many-sidedness, and the 
refinement, which he never condescended to sacrifice in order to 
gain the appearance of strength. 

The most important point of diversity remains to be noticed 
—the moral sense. The true greatness of Shakspeare is by 
nothing so proved as by his superiority to his contemporaries 
in this respect. Shakspeare does not bring out his moral in 
didactic vein ; but the great moral that always belongs to nature 
herself belongs to him who best knew how to exhibit her. In him 
there are no moral confusions, no substitution of rhetorical sen- 
timent for just feeling, no palliation of vice, no simulations of 
virtue. The dramatic form of composition by necessity gives 
a great prominence to the passions, and must also keep in the 
background that region of the supernatural and the infinite in 
the immediate presence of which the passions are cowed. But 
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from that remote and awful background no doubtful flashes are 
sent to bear witness that this life, with all its tumults, is circled 
by a vaster one. There are occasionally moral blemishes in 
Shakspeare’s plots, and there is not seldom a license of language 
to be seriously regretted ; but this last is far less than in the 
other writers of his time, nor do we know how much of it is 
owing to the interpolations of those } layers whom he commands 
to deliver “ no more than is set dowa for them.” 

It is far otherwise with almost all Shakspeare’s contempo- 
raries. When, some half-century ago, our earlier dramatic 
writers emerged once more from obscurity, the public thought 
that all their offences ought to be condoned to make up for the 
neglect under which they had long lain. But the interests of 
literature itself require that in such cases justice should be done. 
The sins of our dramatists in the reign uf Elizabeth and James 
the First were not exceptional, nor were they but superficial 
blemishes. The plays of Charles the Second’s time were so far 
worse, that they possessed no compensating merits ; but their 
positive offences could hardly prove more fatal both to the in- 
terests of poetry and of society. In multitudes of our early 
plays the whole plot turns upon vice in its grossest forms, or a 
second and foul plot is joined to a sound one, like a dead body 
bound to a living one. Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess is 
rich in poetry from which Milton borrowed in his Comus; yet 
it is disgraced by whole scenes of ribaldry ; and in the Maid’s 
Tragedy the grief of the forsaken Aspatia is similarly dis- 
honoured. Massinger offends less than most of the other 
dramatists, yet in his Fatal Dowry vice almost rejects the plea 
of temptation ; and even his Virgin Martyr is deformed by the 
excrescence of scenes which were reverently omitted in a recent 
and separate edition of that play. 

Such offences have commonly, when not condoned by the 
false charity of indifference, been regarded only from the moral 
point of view. The boundless injury inflicted by them on 
literature has hardly been adverted to. The Greeks were so 
well aware of the relations between virtue and the liberal arts, 
that even when the morals of Paganism were at the lowest, 
a high moral standard was maintained in serious literature. 
The indirect losses sustained by our early dramatists, in con- 
sequence of their defects in this matter, were even worse than 
the direct ones. They found in coarseness and license so easy 
a means of amusing the audience, that they were rarely forced 
to elicit their own deeper powers. Strength to excite, and 
ribaldry to amuse, sufficed, and they too often spared them- 
selves the trouble of addressing the finer affections, the reason, 
or the moral sense of their audience. Their works conse- 
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quently, in spite of some splendid exceptions, lacked those 
passages of quiet beauty, of pathos, of philosophy, of imaginative 
grace, and of moral power, which are our principal inducements 
to return to a book when the interest of story is exhausted. 
The same fault blunted the best faculties of the early dramatists, 
and allowed many others to lie fallow. The moral sense thus 
obscured, man was known to them in his animal relations 
chiefly. To them the passions were but appetites intellectualized 
and directed to exclusive objects. They knew little of the 
connexion of the passions with the affections and the moral 
sense; in other words, all in them that is ennobling, and all 
that subjects itself to law they ignored. Hence those causeless 
changes from evil to good, or from passion to passion, which 
evince so superficial a knowledge of human nature. Hence 
that lack of gradation, and those movements, fierce and lawless 
as the movements of beasts. They knew man socially, but did 
not also know him in his personality, and therefore their 
knowledge was empirical. The inner scope of man’s faculties 
had escaped them. In man, for example, the faculty of Ob- 
servation does not act separately, but in subordination to that 
interior wisdom which alone teaches him how to observe ;— 
they, on the other hand, frequently delineate it as though the 
observing eye were that of a dog, not that of a man. The 
faculty of Reflection, similarly, as they delineate it, works apart 
from that mens melior which alone sustains it with the true 
food of reason, and inspires its nobler aims. In the absence of 
spiritual insight, society as delineated by them was often a 
thing gregarious rather than human. Imagination emptied her 
wns to bathe and irradiate the wastes of the senses: the 
understanding directed those actions the root of which was in 
the appetites; but the inmost spirit of the spectator starved 
amid abundance, for the same hand which pampered the body 
had “sent leanness into the soul.” That these early dramatists 
were men of great intellects and great energies cannot be denied. 
They possessed all gifts, had they but known how to use them 
aright; and their genius could have failed in no attempt, had 
it cared to subject itself to the true and the good. But the 
imagination which works for the senses loses its spiritual heri- 
tage, and sells its birthright for a mess of pottage. 

Their offences were those of their age, for they did not rise 
superior to it. Our age has offences of a different kind, and our 
literature reflects them. Their offences would not be tolerated 
in our day ; but, while acknowledging the moral improvement 
evinced by modern literature, we have yet almost always to 
lament an inferiority, on the part of our recent poets, as regards 
intellectual keenness and energy. That inferiority of itself has 
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disqualified them for the higher drama. Ben Jonson said of a 
young competitor, “My son Cartwright writes all like a man.” 
Among our modern dramatic aspirants some have written like 
women, and some like philosophers, but few like men. Mr. Taylor 
isan exception. His genius is characterized by robust strength, 
and the drama is plainly its native region. We know of nothing 
in our earlier dramatists more manly and vigorous than many 
passages in his writings, such as, to refer to the plays not included 
in our criticism, the last scene in Hdwin the Fair, or that in 
which the dying Van den Bosch addresses the downcast Burghers 
after his defeat. His characters are real characters. In ideality 
they seem to us sometimes deficient, but never in reality; and 
they are not merely superficially described,—a thing too common 
among the attempts of modern dramatists—but evoked and 
exhibited with the hand of power. It is this reality which 
makes one character wholly different from another, even when 
they have most in common. How unlike, for instance, is the 
statesmanlike wisdom of Clarenbald from that of Wulfstan, 
which is metaphysical, or that of Father John, which is moral ! 
How different is the grave and resolute courage of Artevelde 
from that of Van den Bosch, which is animal, or that of Gilbert 
Matthew, which is sullen pride, or that of Orleans, which is 
chivalrous, or that of the Hermit, which is spiritual zeal! 

To return to some of our earlier remarks : the speciality of Mr. 
Taylor’s genius appears to us to consist in its uniting the mas- 
culine strength of our early drama with the richer variety, the 
thoughtfulness, and the purer sentiment of our later poetry. 
Others among our modern poets have carried farther, some one, 
some another merit of that poetry. His characteristic consists 
in his being a connecting link between the two periods. It 
would be curious to compare the different modes in which the 
poets of different periods have gone through their poetic educa- 
tion. In our own time it has been the fashion to say that 
Nature is the only true instructress, and that the mountains and 
forests are the colleges in which her sons must graduate. Our 
earlier dramatists generally began with the universities, and 
then precipitated themselves upon the society of the metropolis, 
as exhibited at the theatres, where they often combined a great 
deal of undigested learning with not a little of debauchery. In 
such a career there was more to develop the intelligence than 
to discipline that part of our being in which the intellect and 
the moral sense blend ; that part of it from which the most per- 
manent poetry proceeds. We can imagine that, at least for some 
departments of poetry, the training of professional, public, or 
official life, may be as auspicious as either of the other modes. 
It occupies the mind with persons at once and with things, and 
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thus disciplines at the same time the faculties of observation 
and reflection. For dramatic poetry, which at heart is ever a 
serious thing, we suspect it to be, in its place, the best school ; 
and it has the advantage also of being a safe, in proportion as 
it is an arduous one. Imagination cannot be created even by 
mountains and forests; and where it exists, its products will 
be great and healthy in proportion to the vigour of the whole 
moral being to which it is wedded; for high poetry is the off- 
spring, not of the imagination only, but of the whole moral 
being. 


The relation in which Mr. Taylor stands to our other modern 
poets must be very imperfectly understood without an acquaint- 
ance with his minor poems, in which his resemblance to them 
is chiefly to be found. With the exception of the exquisite 
lyrics scattered through their plays, the minor poems of our 
early dramatists are less known than they deserve to be. As 
might have been expected, they are for the most part narrative. 
In Mr. Taylor’s, the meditative vein predominates. He has 
given us fewer than we could wish for; but these have a charac- 
ter of selectness, as if they had been drawn from a larger store. 
The longest is called the Eve of the Conquest. The night 
before the battle of Hastings, Harold sends to a neighbouring 
convent for his daughter Edith; and, while the army slumbers 
around them, relates to her the chief incidents in his life, com- 
manding her to record them, and thus vindicate his fame :— 

“The Many, for whose dear behoof I lose 
The suffrage of the Few, are slow to praise 
A fallen friend, or vindicate defeat. 

To-day the Idol am I of their loves; 

But should I be to-morrow a dead man, 
My memory, were it spotless as the robes 
That wrapp'd the Angels in the Sepulchre, 
Should see corruption.” 


The theme is one of warlike labours and of political wiles ; 
but with these a brighter thread is interwoven. The following 
is the description of the Duke of Normandy’s daughter, whose 
affections had fastened themselves upon Harold while he was 
sojourning, half as guest, and half as captive, at her father’s 
court :— 

“ Of these the first 
In station and most eminently fair, 
Was Adeliza, daughter of the Duke. 
A woman-child she was: but womanhood 
By gradual afflux on her childhood gain’d, 
And like a tide that up a river steals 
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And reaches to a lilied bank, began 

To lift up life beneath her. As a child 
She still was simple,—rather shall I say 
More simple than a child, as being lost 

In deeper admirations and desires. 

The roseate richness of her childish bloom 
Remain’d, but by inconstancies and change 
Referr’d itself to sources passion-swept. 
Such had I seen her as I pass’d the gates 
Of Rouen, in procession, on the day 

I landed, when a shower of roses fell 

Upon my head, and looking up I saw 

The fingers which had scatter’d them half spread 
Forgetful, and the forward-leaning face 
Intently fix’d and glowing, but methought 
More serious than it ought to be, so young 
And midmost in a show.’’—Vol. iii. p. 212. 


Not less graphic is a very different portrait, that of Wil- 
liam :— 


“ His eye was cold and cruel, yet at times 
It flash’d with merriment ; his bearing bold, 
And, save when he had purposes in hand, 
Reckless of those around him, insomuch 
He scarce would seem to know that they were there. 
Yet was he not devoid of courtly arts, 
And when he wish’d to win, or if it chanced 
Some humour of amenity came o’er him, 
He could be bland, attractive, frankly gay, 
Insidiously soft ; but aye beneath 
Was fire which, whether by cold ashes sereen’d, 
Or lambent flames that lick’d whom at a word 
They might devour, was unextinguish’d still.’—Vol. iii. p. 214. 


The record of Harold’s early life concluded, the terrible battle 
and fatal overthrow are described. The poem ends thus : 


“Tn Waltham Abbey on St. Agnes’ Eve 
A stately corpse lay stretch’d upon a bier. 
The arms were cross’d upon the breast; the face, 
Uncover’d, by the taper’s trembling light 
Show’d dimly the pale majesty severe 
Of him whom Death, and not the Norman Duke, 
Had conquer’d ; him the noblest and the last 
Of Saxon Kings; save one the noblest he ; 
The last of ali. Hard by the bier were seen 
Two women, weeping side by side, whose arms 
Clasp’d each the other. Edith was the one. 
Vith Edith Adeliza wept and pray’d.”—Vol. iii. p. 220. 
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Eloquence in poetry is a quality as rare as that counterfeit 
of manly eloquence, rhetoric, once was common among us. If we 
associate the latter with Pope and his imitators, including much 
of what Lord Byron wrote in the heroic couplet, to the former 
must be conceded a place among the merits of Dryden. Among 
our more recent poets a splendid specimen of poetic eloquence 
will be found in Southey’s “ Ode written during the Negotia- 
tions for Peace with Buonaparte in 1814.” This quality is 
among the characteristics of Mr. Taylor’s poetry. As an illus- 
tration of it, the ode entitled Heroism in the Shade may be cited. 
We can but make room for the last stanza :— 


“* What makes a hero ?—Not success, not fame, 

Inebriate merchants and the loud acclaim 
Of glutted avarice,—caps toss’d up in the air, 
Or pen of journalist with flourish fair, 

Bells peal’d, stars, ribands, and a titular name,— 
These, though his rightful tribute, he can spare ; 

His rightful tribute, not his end, or aim, 

Or true reward ; for never yet did these 

Refresh the soul or set the heart at ease. 

What makes a hero?—An heroic mind 
Express’d in action, in endurance proved : 

And if there be pre-eminence of right, 
Derived through pain well suffer’d, to the height 
Of rank heroic, ’tis to bear unmoved, 

Not toil, not risk, not rage of sea or wind, 
Not the brute fury of barbarians blind, 
But worse,—ingratitude and poisonous darts 

Launch’d by the country he had served and loved : 

This with a free unclouded spirit pure, 
This in the strength of silence to endure, 
A dignity to noble deeds imparts 
Beyond the gauds and trappings of renown : 
This is the hero’s complement and crown ; 
This miss’d, one struggle had been wanting still, 
One glorious triumph of the heroic will, 
One self-approval in his heart of hearts.”—Vol. iii. p. 254. 


The predominant characteristic, however, of Mr. Taylor’s 
minor poems is a certain meditative pathos. They have some- 
thing in them of Wordsworth ; but the thoughts are less dis- 
cursive and less philosophical ; something also of Southey, but 
the texture is finer and firmer. In the conciseness of their 
diction lies chiefly the difference between them and such of our 
modern poetry as they most resembie. In some pieces, as in 
Lago Varese, descriptive poetry is blended with personal in- 
terest ; the lovely scene there described seems to be imperson- 
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ated in the youthful “ native of the clime,” who forms the centre 
of the picture, and mitigates its pensiveness, though she cannot 
remove it. The Lago Lugano, written in a stanza wholly 
original, is likewise a descriptive poem; but it gradually rises 
into a strain of statesmanlike thought, in which the “ moral 
liberty” of light and humble hearts is contrasted with the 
“civil liberty” of charters and statutes, and a strong preference 
expressed for the former :— 


“ From pride plebeian and from pride high-born, 
From pride of knowledge no less vain and weak, 
From overstrain’d activities that seek 

Ends worthiest of indifference or scorn, 
From pride of intellect that exalts its horn 
In contumely above the wise and meek, 
Exulting in coarse cruelties of the pen, 
From pride of drudging souls to Mammon sworn, 
Where shall we flee and when?” 


Where pride is, the poet affirms that freedom cannot be, 
except in name :— 


“ For Independence walks 
With staid Humility aye hand in hand, 
Whilst Pride in tremor stalks.” 


Two Ways of Life is a dramatic scene, in which the de- 
scriptive and the meditative vein are blended with the personal ; 
and the comparative merits of the life domestic and the life 
monastic are discussed—with as much impartiality as can be 
expected from two lovers. 

Ernesto is a love poem replete with power and pathos. It 
has no events, but the two characters it describes are finely 
discriminated :— 


“ Thoughtfully by the side Ernesto sate 
Of her whom, in his earlier youth, with heart 
Then first exulting in a dangerous hope, 
Dearer for danger, he had rashly loved. 
That was a season when the untravell’d spirit, 
Not way-worn nor way-wearied, nor with soil 
Nor stain upon it, lions in its path 
Saw none,—or seeing, with triumphant trust 
In its resources and its powers, defied,— 
Perverse to find provocatives in warnings 
And in disturbance taking deep delight. 
By sea or land he then saw rise the storm 
With a gay courage, and through broken lights, 
Tempestuously exalted, for awhile 
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His heart ran mountains high, or to the roar 

Of shatter’d forests sang superior songs 

With kindling, and what might have seem’d to some, 
Auspicious energy ;—by land and sea 

He was way-foundered—trampled in the dust 

His many-colour’d hopes—his lading rich 

Of precious pictures, bright imaginations, 

In absolute shipwreck to the winds and waves 
Suddenly rendered.” 


How does the lady of his love look on the wreck ?— 


“ Of this she saw not all—she saw but little— 
That which she could not choose but see she saw— 
And o’er her sunlit dimples and her smiles 
A shadow fell—a transitory shade— 
And when the phantom of a hand she clasp’d 
At parting, scarce responded to her touch, 
She sigh’d—but hoped the best.”—Vol. iii. p. 259. 


The ode with which the volume ends is very fine; but there 
is another piece which we regard as, on the whole, the most 
characteristic of Mr. Taylor’s minor poems. Few poems are at 
once so true to nature, and to that art which nature owns. The 
metre is a rare one—that of Lycidas; and the long interwoven 
periods, with their rhymes recurring at wide intervals, like the 
chime of funeral-bells far off, are in harmony with the elegiac 
strain :— 


“ In Remembrance of the Hon. Edward Ernest Villiers. 
I. 


* A grace though melancholy, manly too, 
Moulded his being: pensive, grave, serene, 
O’er his habitual bearing and his mien 
Unceasing pain, by patience temper’d, threw 
A shade of sweet austerity. But seen 
Tn happier hours and by the friendly few, 
That curtain of the spirit was withdrawn, 

And fancy light and playful as a fawn, 

And reason imp’d with inquisition keen, 
Knowledge long sought with ardour ever new, 
And wit love-kindled, show’d in colours true 
What genial joys with sufferings can consist. 
Then did all sternness melt as melts a mist 
Touch’d by the brightness of the golden dawn, 
Aérial heights disclosing, valleys green, 

And sunlights thrown the woodland tufts between, 
And flowers and spangles of the dewy lawn. 
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II. 


And even the stranger, though he saw not these, 
Saw what would not be willingly pass’d by. 

In his deportment, even when cvld and shy, 
Was seen a clear collectedness and ease, 

A simple grace and gentle dignity, 

That fail’d not at the first accost to please ; 
And as reserve relented by degrees, 

So winning was his aspect and address, 

His smile so rich in sad felicities, 

Accordant to a voice which charm’d no less, 
That who but saw him once remember’d long, 
And some in whom such images are strong 
Have hoarded the impression in their heart 
Fancy’s fond dreams and Memory’s joys among, 
Like some loved relic of romantic song, 

Or cherish’d masterpiece of ancient art. 


III. 


His life was private ; safely led, aloof 

From the loud world,—which yet he understood 
Largely and wisely, as no worldling could. 

For he by privilege of his nature proof 

Against false glitter, from beneath the roof 

Of privacy, as from a cave, survey’d 

With steadfast eye its flickering light and shade, 
And gently judged for evil and for good. 

But whilst he mix’d not for his own behoof 

In public strife, his spirit glow’d with zeal, 

Not shorn of action, for the public weal,— 

For truth and justice as its warp and woof, 

For freedom as its signature and seal. 

His life thus sacred from the world, discharged 
From vain ambition and inordinate care, 

In virtue exercised, by reverence rare 

Lifted, and by humility enlarged, 

Became a temple and a place of prayer. 

In latter years he walk’d not singly there ; 

For one was with him, ready at all hours 

His griefs, his joys, his inmost thoughts to share, 
Who buoyantly his burthens help’d to bear, 
And deck’d his altars daily with fresh flowers. 


IV. 


But farther may we pass not; for the ground 
Is holier than the Muse herself may tread ; 
Nor would I it should echo to a sound 

Less solemn than the service for the dead. 
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Mine is inferior matter,—my own loss,— 

The loss of dear delights for ever fled, 

Of reason’s converse by affection fed, 

Of wisdom, counsel, solace, that across 

Life’s dreariest tracts a tender radiance shed. 
Friend of my youth! though younger yet my guide, 
How much by thy unerring insight clear 

I shaped my way of life for many a year, 

What thoughtful friendship on thy deathbed died ! 
Friend of my youth, whilst thou wast by my side 
Autumnal days still breathed a vernal breath ; 
How like a charm thy life to me supplied 

All waste and injury of time and tide, 

How like a disenchantment was thy death!” 
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ART. V.—PINDAR AND HIS AGE. 


AtmosT the only fact of Pindar’s personal history which is 
known on indisputable evidence, is that he was born during the 
Pythian Festival, for he tells us this himself; further, all the 
grammarians are agreed that this happened at Cynoscephale, a 
village of Boeotia, where the holy water of Dirce ran sparkling 
half round Thebes. Beyond this all is uncertain. The tradi- 
tional stupidity of a succession of writers, who copied, amplified, 
abridged, distorted the obscure jottings of their predecessors, 
has provided posterity with a choice of three fathers for the 
Theban poet, Pagondas, Scopelinus, Daiphantus, and a couple 
of mothers, Myrto and Cleidice. Then we do not know whether 
his brother was called Erotion or Eritimus, and as the last seems 
the less probable of the two, one cannot depend on the state- 
ment of the versifier who mentions him, that he was a distin- 
guished huntsman, wrestler, and pugilist. Again, the date of 
Pindar’s birth and the duration of his life are uncertain. The 
ancients are divided between 522 and 508 B.c. for the former, and 
eighty years and sixty-six for the latter; the moderns are naturally 
in favour of the more picturesque age, and this hypothesis is sup- 
ported by the facts that it agrees best with the dates which it 
seems most convenient to assign to the various poems ; and that 
Isth. v1. 40, where the poet looks forward to a calm old age, 
would be rather more appropriate to a man of sixty-eight than a 
man of fifty-four. The notices of Pindar’s youth take us into a 
region of more interesting conjectures, if not of perfect cer- 
tainty. We should really like to know how much instruc- 
tion he received from Myrtis and Corinna, the poetesses of 
Beeotia, before he learnt to defeat them; and whether Myrtis 
took her defeat as philosophically as her rival, who pro- 
nounced that they were both to blame for contending with 
Pindar, as, after all, they were only women. It would be satis- 
factory to ascertain whether his vocation was in part determined 
by the fact that his family belonged to an hereditary guild of 
pipers ; but we have no means of testing the statement of Thomas 
Magister, who informs us, with an air of superior knowledge, 
that Pindar’s schoolmaster had been mistaken for his father. 
If the poet really took the place of Agathocles or Apollodorus 
at Athens, in training the cyclic chorus at the early age of six- 
teen, that would be an interesting proof that his practical skill 
in music was greater than is implied in an ancient story, to the 
effect that a rude fellow once asked him why he made songs 
when he could not sing, whereupon he answered that ship- 
builders made rudders though they could not steer. 
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There is another problem, the solution of which would throw 
great light, not only upon Pindar’s personal history, but on the 
whole course of Greek civilisation. It is certain that in Pindar’s 
poetry we find traces of Orphic and Pythagorean ideas; did he 
learn these ideas by an Orphic or Pythagorean initiation, or by 
some less formal process? When he speaks of a mystical cycle 
of three lives to be traversed before the final deliverance, of the 
under world, whose sun rises at the setting of the sun of earth, 
of the vigil of the soul during the body’s sleep, is he treading 
upon forbidden ground, hinting at what he had learnt under a 
pledge of secrecy, or is he only expressing the thoughts which 
had once been the common property of all who had an affinity 
for them, until certain hierophants had attempted to confine 
them to a privileged circle of communicants? We know that 
in the latter part of the last century secret societies were actually 
founded or reorganized to inculcate the notions about the per- 
fectibility and sovereignty of mankind which were circulating 
in all the literature of the period. In the same way, the craving 
for purification, and the current preconceptions about the terms 
on which it was possible, preceded the organization of new mys- 
teries to minister to new needs, the remodelling of ancient cere- 
monies to make them harmonize with younger life. An instance 
of this process may be found in the prosecution of Aischylus 
for divulging the mysteries, because one or two of his plays 
touched upon legends which were beginning to be reserved for 
initiated hearers. His defence was satisfactory and simple; he 
knew nothing, he said, of the special sanctity of those particular 
legends, as he had never been initiated; but the self-respect of 
Athenian jurors required that the defendant’s brother should 
come into court to merit their personal compassion by exhibit- 
ing the stump of the hand hewn off as he grasped the ships in 
which the Persians were to fly from Marathon. 

At the age of twenty, Pindar was employed by the Aleuadze of 
Thessaly, who claimed their descent from Perseus and Heracles, 
and were suspected of appealing to the memory of the former 
hero to gild their submission to the Persian king, to celebrate, 
in company with other poets, one of the victories gained in the 
same day by Hippocrates, a young clansman who seems to have 
been a special favourite with the heads of the house. 

Gradually his popularity extended itself throughout Greece, 
and even beyond its limits. He was employed to compose a 
Pzean even at Ceos, the country of his elder rival, Simonides; we 
have fragments of Scolia or catches composed for Alexander of 
Macedonia; and probably he had done similar work for Hiero 
before 477 B.c., when he composed Pyth. 11, the first of four 
triumphal Odes for the Syracusan Court to inform that potentate 
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of his success at the Theban Iolaia, and to warn him against the 
artifices of Simonides and Bacchylides, who were endeavouring 
to undermine their absent rival in a position which must have 
been already lucrative. To make good his position he visited 
Sicily in 475 B.c., not without reluctance, if we may believe that 
he was recommended to make the same use of his opportunities 
as Simonides, and replied that he liked to be his own master, 
which he could not be in a despot’s house. 

He had formerly called his Cean rivals a couple of jackdaws, 
towards whom everything was fair when they chattered against 
the divine bird of Zeus ; but personal acquaintance seems to have 
softened his animosity, for in Ol. L, composed when he was 
sharing Hiero’s hospitality with them, he is content to class 
himself with the men who sport round Hiero’s friendly board, 
in songs which threw a new lustre upon the life of their host ; 
and in his subsequent compositions there is nothing which can 
be proved to reflect upon them. Be this as it may, he had 
returned to continental Greece before 468 B.c., when he com- 
posed an ode to celebrate the victory of the prophet and warrior 
Agesias, whose mule-chariot had sustained the reputation of 
Sicily, which was supposed to excel in mules, while the horse- 
chariots of Cyrene stood highest. The same year Hiero gained 
his only Olympic chariot victory, but Pindar was not per- 
mitted by the fates, or not invited by his patron, to celebrate 
this crowning success, for which he had prayed four years 
before. 

Meanwhile other distinctions had not been wanting. Soon 
after the victories of Salamis and Plateea he had ventured to 
contrast the glory of Athens and the misery of Thebes. His 
countrymen fined him for the supposed disloyalty; but the 
Athenians paid, or more than paid, the fine, and made him their 
honorary proxenus, an example which was followed by other 
States. Some of the ancients, not satisfied with this, pleased 
themselves with supposing that the statue of him at Athens was 
erected in his lifetime, and that the Lacedeemonians were com- 
pelled, by a metrical inscription, to respect his house during an 
imaginary sack of Thebes. 

His loyalty to his country does not seem to have been affected 
by her severity ; the only mournful passages of his poetry are 
inspired by her calamities. He seems to have regretted the 
downfal of the Spartan party which had condemned him; he 
rejoiced in the hope, never destined to be realized, that his re- 
putation might practically refute the proverb already current 
about Beeotian swine. Pindar married Timoxena, and had a 
son and two daughters: the former was called Daiphantus, pro- 
bably after the real name of Pindar’s father, in accordance with 
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a well-known Grecian custom ; the latter were named Eumetis 
and Protomache. He died in the theatre at Argos, in the arms 
of Theoxenus, a beautiful boy of Tenedos. There is an epigram 
to the effect that his wise daughters must have been very un- 
happy when they brought their father’s ashes home. Of course, 
the poet may have been malicious, and meant to insinuate that 
the daughters had sense to feel themselves neglected in their 
father’s repeated absences, especially as they seem to have 
been left unprovided with husbands; which would agree with 
another story, that he refused one of them to a thriving neigh- 
bour, because he thought him scarcely a likely man to thrive 
long. 

The forty-four complete poems which have come down to us 
were composed for the most part between 480 and 456 B.c., 
though one is as early as 502 B.c., and two are as late as 452. 
He wrote his first Olympic ode when he was thirty-eight, his last 
when he was seventy; and though he continued to live and 
write for ten years, he produced no more triumphal odes ; per- 
haps he was out of fashion, perhaps he preferred writing hymns. 
The triumphal odes were written principally for the four great 
festivals to which every Greek State was expected to send a 
Theoria; but Pyth. 11. was written for the Theban Iolaia, 
Nem. 1x. for the Sicyonian Pythia, Nem. x. for the Argive 
Hecatombeea, while Nem. XI. is for the sacrifice offered by Aris- 
tagoras on coming into office as Prytanis. It is curious to think 
that but for these three odes, ignorantly inserted out of their 
proper place, we might never have realized that strangers were 
proud to be admitted to local contests which never attained or 
approached the dignity of national festivals. Sometimes, as in 
Pyth. x1., Pindar was paid according to a direct bargain ; oftener 
he wrote on an understanding that the friends who were united 
with him in the ties of hospitality were to be liberal of pre- 
sents while he was liberal of praise ; sometimes writing was a 
labour of love, to be postponed, with a blush and a smile, to 
engagements which paid better, as he had fallen on degenerate 
days, when the Muses had let themselves out to hire, and every 
song had lucre in its looks. 

The poems of Pindar were divided into seventeen books, 
probably by Aristarchus, as follows-—(1.) Hymns sung by a 
chorus standing round the altar; (2.) Pans, originally appro- 
priated to Apollo and Artemis as the averters of evil, though 
one of Pindar’s Pans was addressed to Dodonean Jove ; (3, 4.) 
Dithyrambs and other Bacchic songs, for a Cyclic chorus; (5.) 
Prosodia or Processional Songs, belonging to the same class as 
the Peeans ; (6.) Enthronismoi, which Boeckh views as a species 
of Prosodia, songs for the procession which carried the holy 
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image to set it up on its throne, appealing to Ol. v1. 91. Ac- 
cording to Dissen, they were connected with the orgies of the 
great mother, when the mystic chorus set the neophyte upon a 
throne, and danced around him. In this case they would be 
related to the Parthenia; (7.) Songs for Maidens, in honour of 
Cybele and her constant attendant Pan, concerning which 
Pindar tells us, in an interesting fragment, that the maidens 
often sang their praises beside his door; the scholiast is not 
content without an express explanation that Pindar’s daughters 
were probably of the number. The Daphnephorica (8.) were 
also sung by maidens when the sacred laurel bough was dedi- 
cated at Delphi to Apollo. Then there were the Hyporchemata 
(9. 10.), choral songs accompanied with mimic action, one col- 
lection of which, from their sombre character, were regarded as 
tragic dramas by some ancient critics. There were the con- 
vivial songs (11. 12.5, the Encomia, sung in praise of distin- 
guished men by a xapos, which often followed an Epinician 
ode; the Scolia or catches, which differed from the Encomia 
in not being choral, though the Scolia of Pindar are anti- 
strophic. These were also often composed at the same time as 
the Epinicia; ¢g., the first fragment of the Scolia is for the 
same occasion as Ol. xu.; the third for the same occasion as 
Isthm. 11. There were the “magnificent Dirges” (13.) contrasted 
by Dionysius with the “pathetic” Laments of Simonides. 
Lastly, there were the four books of Epinicia, which divide 
themselves naturally into four classes, according as they were 
sung on the scene of victory, like Ol. Iv., or in the return of 
the triumphal procession, like Ol. v., or when the victor cele- 
brated his Epinicia at the return of the festival, like Ol. x1, 
Pyth. 1, or Isth. 1., where the poet exhorts Thrasybulus to 
keep up the memory of his father’s fame, although it cannot 
but be associated with recollections of the fallen despotism ; or 
lastly, for some less definite occasion, like Pyth. u. and OL. 
VI, composed for a festival of the Tamidze at Stymphalus, 
where Agesias appeared after his success at Olympia before 
returning to Syracuse, as the poet said, “from home to home.” 
It is natural to think that this class of poems must have ap- 
proximated rather closely to the Encomia. We have only 
fragments, more or less characteristic, of the first twelve books 
(with the possible exception of the Enthronismoi, the second 
series of Bacchic poems, and the so-called tragic dramas), be- 
sides a collection of 187 quotations or allusions, varying in 
length from four or five lines down to single words, and belong- 
ing to classes which cannot be ascertained. 

The Epinicia or Periodos are complete, with the exception of 
some Isthmian odes, which only survive in fragmentary quota- 
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tions. Perhaps they owe their preservation to their popularity 
as a part of a series of school classics among the literati of the 
lower empire; for in the family of Mss. on which the Aldine 
edition of 1513 was based, we find the Epinicia preceded by 
the Ajax Electra and (Edipus o! Sophocles, and followed by 
the Alexandra of Lycophron, the obscure, and other works of 
the Alexandrine school, and part of the Homeric poems. The 
necessity of a selection was imposed by the scanty leisure or 
industry of those for whom it was made; but the selection, 
once made, could not but enhance the pre-eminence on which 
it originally rested. The fragments of his Cean rivals contain 
as exquisite poetry as anything in Pindar, and we have no 
means of measuring the extent of his superiority; but the 
superiority itself was real. Their ideas were not too numerous 
to be carefully elaborated, while his very fragments bear traces 
of a press of thought to which they seem to have been strangers; 
he sang because his mind was full; they filled their minds 
that they might sing. 

When it was once determined to treat Pindar as the sole 
representative of the Grecian lyre, there was much to be said 
for the selection of the Epinicia from the rest of his poetry, 
for they were his only works not directly connected with either 
the worship or the revelry of Paganism, and we may believe 
that, in addition to this, they formed the most varied and in- 
teresting class of his writings. 

But if the selection was judicious, it is impossible to praise the 
arrangement. It would be convenient to the cursory reader, but 
it has ceased to be possible to read Pindar cursorily. If willing 
and able to read simply for amusement, and for such floating 
impressions of Grecian life as we can pick up by the way, it is 
very convenient to have the odes for each festival in separate 
books, arranged in each book according to the dignity of the 
contest commemorated,—first, the odes for the chariot race 
(with the excusable deviation introduced by Aristophanes) ;' 
then those for victories with single horses or mule-carriages ; 
lastly, those which commemorate successes in wrestling, racing, 
and boxing, in the Pentathlum and the Pancratium, implying 
dper}, but not so plainly implying 6APos. 

But if we wish to study Grecian history in Pindar, it is in- 
tolerable to have the /Zginetan odes, stretching over twenty 
years, with their remarkable unity of tone and feeling, dispersed 
in different collections; we should like to read them in their 
chronological order from Isthm. vi. to Ol. vi. and Nem. VII. ; 

1 He placed Ol. 1., which commemorates a victory with one horse, before 


Ol. 11., which commemorates a victory with four, because it contains an 
account of the institution of the games. 
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we should like to read the odes for Hiero as follows: Pyth. IL, 
Pyth. 1, 11., OL. 1. 

If, again, we read with a purely literary interest, if it be our 
only object to trace the development of Pindar’s genius from its 
naive exuberance in youth to its sterile majesty in age, we 
should desire a stricter chronological arrangement of his poems, 
beginning with Pyth. x. and ending with Ol. 1v.,v. Then we 
should be able to see how long Pindar continued to deal in such 
artifices as the Pillars of Heracles, the foundation laid for 
song, the peerless worth of gold and water; how far practice 
enabled him to adapt himself to the comprehension of “ the 
general,” for whom his strains lacked an interpreter, although 
they had a voice for the wise. 

It is certainly a proof of the marvellous force and energy of 
the Pindaric poetry, that it has kept its ground in spite of its 
own obscurity, in spite, too, of the merciless handling of Byzan- 
tine critics, who scolded their author for the irrelevance of his 
mythical illustrations, when they failed to trace the connexion, 
and wasted a great deal of ingenuity in defacing his metres in‘ 
the effort to piece out combinations which they could scan, 
while utterly defacing if not disregarding the antistrophic sys- 
tem as really observed by him. 

After a course of Demetrius Triclinius we wish for the genial 
ignorance of Horace :— 


“ Fervet immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore,— 
Laurea donandus Apollinari, 
Seu per audaces nova Dithyrambos 
Verba devolvit, numerisque fertur 
Lege solutis.”’! 


It is startling indeed to hear of the lawlessness of the most 
elaborate of poets, and a modern reader would be more struck 
by the volume of the stream than its depth. Pindar’s words 
may come from the heart, but you do not see them coming; they 
are all ready upon his tongue, ready to be poured out. It would 
be difficult to find elsewhere so much fire and so little feeling, 
so much wisdom and so little thought. Still there is a real 
difference between the copiousness of Pindar and the volubility 
of Ovid; a Pindaric ode zs much harder to scan than an 
Horatian. 

At Rome, Pindar was admired, but he was not imitated. 
English poets have been less modest and less merciful: without 
copying the timid example of Horace, they accepted his pre- 


1 Carm. IV. ii, 
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cepts with improvements of theirown. Horace had determined 
that Pindar’s numbers baffled human fingers. Cowley deter- 
mined to write in numbers which should baffle human ears. 
A Pindaric ode of the seventeenth century was a composition 
in which there were very long lines and very short lines, the 
reader never knowing when or why either was coming, and 
where the lines taken separately differed from prose rather by 
intricacy of sense than harmony of sound. It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that Cowley and Crashaw were misled to some 
extent by the vicious scansion! scarcely caricatured by Boeckh, 
which was introduced by the later Greek metrists, who thought 
it much more probable that every other line should end in the 
middle of a word, than that different movements should be 
combined in the same line. 

Gray’s Pindaric Odes are poetry, which is more than can be 
said for Cowley’s, or even Jeremy Taylor’s verse; but his uni- 
form Iambic or Trochaic movements differ as much from the 
rapid, shifting, manifold music of Pindar, as the affected abrupt- 
nesses and deliberate sublimities of the eighteenth century 
philosopher differ from the audacious abandon and occasional 
enthusiasm of the old Greek, who lived when it was still 
optional to believe in philosophy. 

Of professed translators, it would be cruel to dwell upon the 
efforts of last century, which succeeded, in the words of Johnson, 
in reproducing Pindar’s smoke without his fire; and we have 
not space for a detailed examination of the versions of Cary, 
who is accurate and spirited, but always rough and sometimes 
lame,—and of Thiersch, whose labours merited the praise of 

30eckh, while isolated extracts would obviously give an imper- 
fect, not to say an unjust idea of continuous works. But our 
limits will allow a short discussion of the graceful fragment of 
Bishop Heber, who translated Ol. 1.-v1., which will repay criti- 
cism, for it is very characteristic of its amiable author and of 
English scholarship and culture. There we learn that the odes 
of Pindar were not chanted by a hired chorus, according to the 
absurd fancy of the later Greeks, whose surprising ignorance of 
their own antiquities is established by many other instances, 
but recited by the poet himself, seated in the iron chair long 
preserved at Delphi, and accompanied by one or more musi- 


1 Srauev evir- 
tov Bacw\qi Kupdvas 
bgpa kwud- 
fovre abv ’Apxecing 
Moica Aarol- 
Sacow ddechduevov Iv- 
Advi 7’ avfys odpov turwr. 
Pytu. Iv. 2, seq. 
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cians, whom he sometimes apostrophised in the course of his 
improvisation, as is proved by the case of Aineas, Ol. vI. We 
learn less than nothing of the relations of Pelops and Poseidon, 
for clerical delicacy did not require Heber to omit the episode, 
but only to mzstranslate it. 

Of his general style of translation, it would not be too much 
to say that it often recalls Tate and Brady, with one important 
difference : they dilute with dishwater, and he dilutes with rose- 
water. For instance, Heber is aware that qiAogeivous, as the 
beginning of OL. 111, is more than “ hospitable ;” and he is afraid 
that “the guest-loving Tyndaridx” is neither English nor poetry, 
so he turns it into 

“ Those brave twins of Leda’s shell 
The stranger’s holy cause defending.” 


Then, at the end of the same strophe, Pindar boasts that 
a tune which he has discovered is shining-new, in one word. 
By the help of a reading too bad for Boeckh even to reject, if 
not a positive false quantity, this becomes 


“ Worthy of silent awe, a strange sweet harmony,” 


in eight words ! 
But a longer extract, free from such casual blemishes, will 


give a better idea of Heber’s strength and weakness as a trans- 
lator of Pindar :— 


* Such honour earn’d by toil and care 
May best his ancient wrongs repair, 
And wealth sustain’d by pride 
May laugh at fortune’s fickle power, 
And blameless in the tempting hour 

Of syren ease abide— 
Led by that star of heavenly ray, 
Which best may light our mortal way 
O’er life’s unsteady tide.”? 


This extract explains itself; it reads just like the moral reflec- 
tions in the Lay of the Last Minstrel or Marmion; and it is striking 
that Heber’s translation should remind us more of his contempo- 
rary than his original. On the whole, he was not unfortunate 
in the model, whom we know he deliberately adopted. Scott 
and Pindar coincided as nearly as was possible for a Christian 
and a Pagan in their view of life and their ideal of excellence ; 
but Scott wrote to be read in English drawing-rooms, and Pindar 
wrote to be sung and danced in Grecian festivals. Scott lived 
in a sensible work-a-day world that had definitively ignored the 
old legendary principles of action ; the past was nothing to him 

1 Ol. 11. 51, sey. 
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but a memory, a regret, a shadow which perpetually eluded his 
grasp. It is little to say that for Pindar the present still rested 
firmly upon the past, the past encompassed and overshadowed 
the present. Almost any of the men with whom he lived might 
have turned his little world upside down any day in the wildest 
style of legendary heroism, if he thought it worth his while to 
try, and Pindar’s poetry is full of warnings that it was not worth 
while. But Heber proceeds with a lofty translation of the 
loftiest passage in all Pindar’s poetry—- 
“ For whoso holds in righteousness the throne, 
He in his heart hath known 
How the foul spirits of the guilty dead 
In chambers dark and dread 
Of nether earth abide, and penal flame, 
Where He, who none may name, 
Lays bare the soul in stern necessity, 
Seated in judgment high, 
The minister of God, whose arm is there, 
In Heaven alike and Hell, almighty everywhere ! 
But who the thrice-renewed probation 
Of either world may well endure, 
To keep with righteous destination 
The soul from all transgression pure ; 
To such and such alone is given 
To walk the rainbow paths of heaven, 
To that tall city of Almighty time, 
Where ocean’s balmy breezes play, 
And, flashing to the western day, 
The gorgeous blossoms of such blessed clime, 
Now in the happy isles are seen 
Sparkling through the groves of green ; 
And now all glorious to behold, 
Tinge the wave with floating gold.” 
Here again Heber tells us that it is unlawful to name the zis, 
whom Pindar simply abstains from naming, and is careful to 
explain that he is the minister of God, while Pindar rather re- 
presents him as supplying the defects in the administration of 
Zeus. FPindar’s highest idea of the glories of Elysium is that 
all the plants have golden flowers ; Heber does not forget to 
relieve the gorgeous blossoms upon groves of green, and only 
ventures to hint that they tinge the wave with floating gold. 
There is quite enough truth for an epigram in the saying of 
Coleridge, that Pindar and Herodotus represent respectively 
the sacerdotal and the popular view of Paganism, while A‘schy- 
lus is the poet of the philosophic mystics. A°schylus ¢s a tran- 
scendentalist. It is true that Pindar lived in his religion, and 
Herodotus wished if possible to live safe outside it, and so far 
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their respective tendencies may be called clerical and secular ; 
but sacerdotalism, in our sense, did not exist, for though Pagan- 
ism had its sacraments, they were not generally necessary to 
salvation, and the teachers of antiquity hardly held themselves 
answerable for the souls of their hearers. A%schylus has no 
claim to a peculiar illumination, lhe is mysterious, but not mys- 
tical ; Pindar, though obscure, is not mysterious, but the frag- 
ment upon the Eleusinian mysteries in the Dirges, and the 
great passage in OL. IL, upon the other life and the judgment to 
come, border closely on the mystical. 

Or we may say that the religion of Pindar, Aischylus, Hero- 
dotus, was in itself identical, that its outward providential 
aspects take a cheerful or a gloomy hue as seen by Pindar or 
Herodotus, while A’schylus inculcates its spiritual and personal 
aspects with a fanatical submission which is near akin to revolt. 
We may go on to explain their several positions, by calling 
Aschylus an Athenian reactionist, Pindar a Dorian conserva- 
tive, and Herodotus an Asiatic Greek of the dec adence, who was 
saddened by the memory of two conquests of his country, de- 
pressed even by the thought of the many great barbaric monar- 
chies which had flourished and withered in their turn, who had 
done homage to too many religions to have hope and joy in his 
own ; while Pindar had nursed his imagination upon the splen- 
dours of Sicily and the stiff dignity of Agina, the prosperity of 
Corinth, and the patriotism of Athe ms, and had always lived 
among the untransplanted, untransplantable memories of Gre- 
cian legend. 

But reaction and conservatism are inappropriate terms when 
we speak of a country not conscious of its own history. Hero- 
dotus is playful, if not hopeful; he is saddening, but he is not 
sad. The interpretation of Pindar, the member of the triad who 
has been most admired and least understood, does not turn upon 
modern war-cries like sacerdotalism or conservatism, but upon 
the question, answered in the affirmative by Dissen, How far was 
he “ artis suze et conscius et compos?” At the outset it may be 
said that the criterion to which Dissen appeals is absurdly 
severe. Pindar could not have written a line after he had 
stated in his own mind the more or less complicated sentence 
which the ode was to illustrate ; and if that ceremony had been 
an indispensable preliminary, instead of an insurmountable hin- 
drance, Pindar would not have been a greater artist, but a less. 
Poe was not a great artist, and his Raven is scarcely a great 
poem ; but it was written to scale, and its author lived to publish 
a statement of his plan, while Tennyson could hardly explain 
the construction of Jn Memoriam or Maude. 

In reality, Pindar is a more favourable instance than the 
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Homeric poems of the dictum of F. A. Wolf, so elaborately con- 
troverted by his illustrious scholars, that it was long before the 
Greeks attained the conception of a poetic whole. For, with 
the exception of a small minority, posterity has been unanimous 
in its admiration of the artistic symmetry of the Odyssey, and 
even the Iliad, and in its indulgence to the supposed irregu- 
larities of genius in the Epinicia of Pindar. They are undoubt- 
edly far more attractive than the works of Robert Browning; 
but, if we may trust the poet and his ablest editors, they have 
proved in general as unintelligible. In reality, Pindar is a 
consummate artist in a somewhat imperfect style of art. It 
would be true to say of poetry that it consists in representing 
one thing so as to recall many, but in early poetry the many 
tend to obscure the one. Hence the Homeric poetry luxuriates 
in similes and metaphors; hence the Scaldic poetry formed a 
complete language for itself, in which blood was always the dew 
of pain, gold always the fire of the sea, and, worse still, a woman 
always a wearer of the fire of the sea. Hence, too, Pindar’s 
thoughts are overloaded with a profusion of illustrations which 
fail to illustrate, with mythical narratives which might seem 
irrelevant when the glow of sympathy which united the poet 
and his audience was suspended. It is possible for ingenious 
critics to prove now that everything in an ode of Pindar implies 
a series of coherent statements, and contributes to produce one 
harmonious impression; but the poet and his audience were 
alike unconscious of the former fact, and consequently the 
application of the legends he introduces is seldom brought out 
into clear relief, and the poet is frequently reduced to apologize 
for digressions which were, after all, less real than apparent, 
though it is probable that his naive confessions pleased his 
audience better than an anticipation of Dissen’s prolegomena. 

To these considerations we must add the fact that all the 
triumphal odes, except those written to commemorate victories 
long past, were rather hurriedly composed, for the poem had to 
be finished and the chorus trained in the limited time between 
the victor’s success and the return of the triumphal procession ; 
while in their procession to the Altis, victors were almost always 
obliged to content themselves with the traditional lines of 
Archilochos thrice repeated :— 

*Q kadXivixe xaip’ dvak ‘Hpaxdéns 
adrds te x’ IoAads aixpnra Svo, 
thveAAa KadAivixe, 
In the almost solitary instance! when Pindar has provided a 
special ode for this occasion, he begins by an apostrophe to Zeus, 
whose providence had brought him to the ground, and proceeds 
1 Ol. tv. 
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to take credit for his own readiness to serve a friend at a 
moment’s notice. Haste and imperfection are not unnatural 
incidents to the most primitive forms of art, and lyric poetry 
is certainly the earliest form of poetry amongst all nations, the 
only poetry of savage nations. It is the poetry of impression, 
and begins before the object-mnatter of those impressions has 
been recounted in elaborate epics. The Vedas are older than 
the Mahabharata, the Lament for Linus was older than the 
Iliad; and it continues when epics have dwindled into idylls 
or expanded into histories, and dramas have subsided into 
novels or been condensed into monologues or sublimated into 
philosophies. It may derive these impressions from outward 
nature, as in the poetry of Keats and Shelley; from personal 
feeling, like Alczeus singing— 
“ Dura navis, 
Dura fugee mala, dura belli ;” 


or from the events of a national struggle, like Tyrtzus or the 
song of Deborah; or from merely personal distinctions and 
successes. It may derive them, again, from national pride or 
philosophical aspiration, as in the changing poetry of Horace ; 
or from broad aspects of what is deepest and most permanent 
in human life, as in the best of the Elizabethan lyrics or Words- 


worth’s Ode on Immortality. 

Of course this classification is not intended to be either 
exclusive or exhaustive; of course, too, the personality of the 
poet must always be admitted to colour the song; but the 
importance of this last element is more commonly exaggerated 
than under-estimated. Dramatic poetry must be, and epic 
poetry may be, far more subjective than lyric poetry need be. 
Certainly the subjective element does not predominate in 
Pindar. He does not sing of himself, but of the world; even 
when he moralizes in his own person his reflections are always 
meant to be adopted by his patrons, and these digressions are 
far from numerous, and never long. He always hastens to 
return to the glory of the victor, whom he has to celebrate 
either in his person or his family, or in the historical or legend- 
ary glories of the country to which he belongs, or of the contest 
in which he had triumphed. Then the praise has always to be 
adapted to the special circumstances of the individual victor. 
Hiero has to be consoled for his sickness, perhaps for his 
bereavement. Thrasydzeus is to be cheered after his sufferings 
under the late usurpation at Thebes. Telesicrates is to be con- 
gratulated on his approaching marriage, or perhaps, we should 
say, recommended to marry. Psaumis is to be defended against 
the charge of extravagant affectation for keeping a stud in his 
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old age. The adaptation descends to the minutest details; 
the poet gives a metrical direction for the music to strike up, 
as in Ol. 1.; the Muses and Graces are called to throw a blaze 
of glory on Alcimidas as the torches threw a glow over the 
evening feast; funeral services were always held at sunset, 
and the poet does not forget in his Dirge that the sun of the dead 
is rising. Indeed Pindar’s poetry would be almost monotonous 
without this genial versatility; the shafts of praise, the gale 
of song, the Muses’ ear, the Pillars of Heracles, sometimes im- 
passable to the hero and sometimes to the bard, above all, 
the endless repetition of worth and wealth, wealth and fame, 
undoubtedly form a valuable repertory, but Pindar rings the 
changes upon them quite often enough; perhaps it is only 
charitable to remember that his poems were intended to be 
sung at different places and at different times, not to be col- 
lected and read through. These commonplaces formed his stock 
in trade, just as the constant epithets and ever-recurring formulas 
of the epic poets formed their stock in trade ; and if Pindar’s be 
more obtrusively displayed, this may have heen because he had 
to excite admiration, and they had only to satisfy curiosity. 
It would not be absurd to compare his poetry to a Doric temple, 
whose grand, bold outlines, coarsely copied, seem simple even 
to poverty, while it is scarcely possible to deface the varied: 
combinations, the ever fresh originality of the bas-reliefs with 
which it is adorned. No illustration can be perfect, and the 
defect of this is that it does not do Pindar justice. The Pana- 
thenaic frieze did not support the Parthenon, but the mythical 
narratives contribute much to the construction of the Epinicia. 

On this subject little can be said here beyond a few selections 
taken almost at random from the masterly essay of Dissen, who 
has discussed all the most important odes under four distinct 
heads, with reference—(a.) to the general propositions which 
underlie Pindar’s poetry; (.) his employment of legends; (c.) the 
way in which the legends are treated; (d.) the arrangement of 
the several parts of each poem. Dissen scarcely approaches 
the consideration of the spirit of Pindar or the general style 
and colouring of his poetry, and Boeckh? expressly resigns the 
task to other hands ; ; but they throw a flood of light on Pindar’s 
method of construction, the portion of his art which had hitherto 
been most completely misunderstood, the portion, we may add, 
in which an ordinary reader is most completely helpless. For 
his art in this respect is so elaborate that we cannot be sure 
that it was always perceived either by the audience or the poet 
himself. It would be a real beauty that Ol. xi. 85, where we 

1 He observes in the Preface to his third volume, published 1821, that the 
introduction of Thiersch in some degree supplied the deticiency. 
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are told that “gods accomplish by their power, that one win- 
neth lightly what we had trowed could never be, and sworn it,” 
is appropriate not only to Bellerophon, but to Xenophon’s hopes 
of an equestrian victory, though nobody had ever noticed it 
before Dissen, which, if true, would only show that Pindar had 
thrown himself into the situation more completely than he 
knew. On the other hand, every reader can feel for himself 
the originality of Pindar’s exordiums, the fiery rapidity of his 
narratives, the glow of his descriptions, and the loftiness of his 
exhortations. 

On his own subject Dissen’s essay is somewhat tedious, but 
this prolixity of the whole arises almost entirely from the com- 
pleteness of the parts, which makes it easier and fairer to give 
specimens than to attempt a summary. Pindar’s two great 
topics of praise are éABos and dper}, manifested in the glory 
with which the gods and the singer reward the victor’s piety 
and energy, energy sometimes shown in his manful endurance 
of the sufferings of the wrestling-match or the paneratium, 
sometimes in the spirit with which, like Agesias or Herodotus, 
he drove his own chariot, sometimes in his early achievements 
in war, as in the odes for Hiero and Chromius. The courage 
which is always in some form or other attributed to the victor, 
and supposed to be rewarded by the victory, is rarely uncon- 
nected with other virtues ; sometimes it is the fruit of piety, 
the gift of gods, as in the case of Epharmostus, the representa- 
tive of a long line of Socrian heroes ; sometimes it is represented 
as inextricably blended with prudence, as in the recapitulation 
of the mythic glories of Corinth, Ol. x11; sometimes with a just 
and peaceable spirit, as in Isth. vi, where the A%ginetans, 
whose courage won the prize at Salamis, are moved to intercede 
for Thebes, which was in danger of being involved in the fate 
of its Medising citizens. Sometimes the other virtue is temper- 
ance, the opposite of insolence and license, as in Pyth. Xt, 
where, after praising self-control and deprecating the calamitous 
splendour of Agamemnon and the guilty power of A¢gisthus 
and Clytezemnestra, the poet extols the valour and the blessed- 
ness of Castor and Jolaos, trusting that his audience will not 
forget their innocence. Again, in Pyth. 1x. and Nem. v. he 
commemorates the chastity of Apollo, and Cyrene, and Peleus, 
rewarded in one case by the magnificent destiny of the city to 
which the nymph gave her name, in the other by the marriage 
with Thetis, and the glory of Achilles. It is to be observed 
that all this class of poems are addressed to the young. 

Sometimes we see the fortune of the victor, with its alternate 
successes and reverses, bound up with the destinies of his 
country or his race, as in the odes for Thero and Diagoras, 
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where the poet dwells on the misfortunes which always mar 
the glories of Rhodes, because Diagoras had chanced to wound 
an antagonist mortally, and the progress of the Athenian party 
had endangered the pre-eminence of his house at Rhodes; and 
consoles Thero for the suffering caused by family quarrels and 
the impending war with Hiero, by the-everlasting felicity which 
always crowns the adversities of the house of Cadmus in this 
world and the next. But the legends are by no means intro- 
duced with exclusive reference to the victor’s country or family, 
for instance, Thrasydzeus was not specially concerned in the 
misfortunes of the house of Atreus; Hiero had not inherited 
the guilt of Ixion nor the error of Coronis with its terrible 
punishment. And though these cases are exceptional, and the 
legends generally bear some historical relation to the victor, 
the closest connexion lies in the circumstances known to the 
audience or described by the poet, which always illustrates the 
same sentiment, whether the illustration be drawn from the 
history of the victor or some mythic narrative, from the real or 
the ideal world. Thus in Pyth. Iv. the arrangement between 
Jason and Pelias exemplifies the dignity and advantage of set- 
tling family disputes peaceably, and Pindar hoped that the re- 
conciliation between Arcesilas and Damophilus would exemplify 
it anew. The fact, not mentioned, but presumably known at 
Cyrene, that the Aloide perished by each other’s hands, illus- 
trates the evil of family dissensions, as the quarrel of the Euphe- 
mid was illustrating it then. Pelias furnished an example of 
the abuse of kingly power such as Arcesilas might furnish soon ; 
Jason furnished an example of youthful moderation, such as, 
on the whole, Arcesilas had furnished hitherto, for wherever 
Arcesilas is directly addressed or mentioned, Pindar is ready 
with hearty though measured commendation, his advice is 
given freely but not reproachfully. 

The whole legend, the longest in Pindar, is appropriate, for 
the prophecy of the foundation of Cyrene from Thera is bound 
up with the voyage of the Argonauts, and with the origin of 
Pindar’s own gens, the Aigide. The treatment of the legends 
in Pindar may be compared to the narrative episodes of Homer. 
The legend of the Argonauts is told at great length, not for its 
own sake, but to bring out the glorious example of Jason and 
the illustrious auguries of the future of Cyrene. So Phcenix 
relates the quarrel of Meleager at great length, to prove to 
Achilles that human passion is unprofitable, that human pro- 
mises are untrustworthy. But there are points of dissimilarity 
too. In the Iliad we have beginning, middle, and end, but 
Pindar avoids this as much as possible; he is anxious to let us 
see that his primary business is with Arcesilas, not the Argo- 
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nauts. Phoenix is not afraid that Achilles will think he is 
telling a story instead of making a speech. 

The ode is arranged as follows: First, Pindar sets forth how 
the chariot victory at Delphi is due to the blessing of the Del- 
phian, which had always rested on the Euphemide, and given 
Arcesilas the prosperity long ago predicted by Medea at Lake 
Tritonis, where a god in human form delivered a clod of earth 
to the father of the race ; and her oracle was fulfilled by Battus 
and his line. Then Pindar is struck with the propriety of ex- 
plaining the origin and course of the expedition to which he has 
been led to allude, and here everything is passed over cursorily 
which does not illustrate the dutiful character of Jason, and the 
wonderful favours and deliverances which rewarded it. When 
this has been done he cuts short the rest ; says he cannot travel 
by the beaten way, he knows a shorter path to the goal ; where- 
upon we are informed that in Lemnos the Argonauts mingled 
with the women who slew their lords, and the race of the 
Euphemide began, whom Apollo sent to colonize Cyrene in 
wisdom. And now Arcesilas is to learn the wisdom of Cidipus. 
A stately oak is maimed by the loss of its boughs, but they 
prove its original grandeur, whether they feed a winter fire or 
prop a stranger’s palace. Direct exhortations succeed to heal 
the wounds of Cyrene, and restore Damophilus, one of the 
stateliest branches of the parent tree. 

The construction of other odes of a less ambitious character 
is naturally simpler. For instance, in Ol. I. the poet begins and 
ends with the praises of Hiero’s glory, which ought to content 
his amplest desires ; the middle part is taken up with the origin 
of the Olympic games, which gives occasion to contrast the 
fall of Tantalus, which is expressly ascribed to his being 
tempted to pride by prosperity, with the continued prosperity 
of Pelops, who remained, though we are not told so, within the 
safe limits of humanity. Again, in Pyth. vil, the glory of 
Aristomenes, and the hope of peace for A2gina, is the beginning, 
middle, and end of the poem ; but he glances aside to do honour 
to the acide ; and then, after returning to his immediate sub- 
ject, he weaves in the history of Amphiaraus and Alemzon, as 
a type of the hereditary virtue of Aristomenes, before he re- 
counts his victories, and commends gina to the keeping of 
the acide. 

But ingenuity, by itself, is not poetry, and Pindar’s reputation 
was won, not by the constructive skill, which was underrated 
then and scarcely noticed since, but by the impetuous grace 
which has carried so many generations willing captives in the 
chariot of the Muses, as it threaded a mighty maze that seemed 
without a plan. Very few listeners were sufficiently intellec- 
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tualized to detect the skilful arrangement of the ode just referred 
to, many were too inattentive to feel its full effect, but all must 
have been impressed as the chorus struck up :— 


Pirddpov ‘Acvyxia, Aixas 

> , 4 

© peytotoroAr Siyartep, 

BovAay te kai todguwv 

v a c , 

€xowwa KXAajdas irepraras, 
Ilv@tdvixov tysav “Aproropever déxev. 

‘ x ‘ 4 ” ‘\ A € Leal 
Td yap TO padrOaxdy épEar te kal tabeiy Spas 
ériotacat kaw) ov atpeKei” 

‘ ’ e , , > , 
tv 8, 6rdrayv tis dpeiAtyov 
Kapoia KoTov éveAdon, 
tpaxeia Svopevewv 
travTidgaura Kparet Tels 
ao 2 ” 1 
bBpw év avrr. 


They must have held their breath for awe at the last solemn 
epode, though they had been laughing at the thought of Aristo- 
menes’ four antagonists slinking home by back lanes only seven 
lines ago :— 

> ff or yo ” a 

exapepou’ ti Se tis; Ti 8’ ov Tis 3 oKLGS dvap 

dvOpwros. GAN drav aiyra dsocdotos EXOy, 

Aaprpoyv Péyyos exeotw avdpOv Kat peiAryos aidy 

Aiywa, pira parep, eAevbepy ardrAw 

/ 4 9 , ‘ 7 , ‘ > = 
modu tavde Kopile Ai Kai kpéovte civ Aiakd 


IInAci re kaya TeAapove civ 7 AxiAdei? 


Other odes end with the personal praise of the victor, like 
Ol. 1x. :-— 


avev 6€ Seod ceoyyapévov 

ov oKxatdtepov xpyp’ Exactov. éevtt yap dAXAat 
ddav ddot TEPAiTEpal, 

pia 8’ ody dmavras dppe Speyer 

ped€ra copia pev 

aizewvat Toute de tpordepwv GOAoyv, 

ophov wpvoa Sapeéwr, 

Tove’ dvépa daipovia. yeydpev 


1 O kindly Quietness, daughter of Righteousness, cities are magnified by 
thee, who hast the master-keys of counsel and of war, receive the honour of 
Pythian victory for Aristomenes’ sake. For thou hast knowledge what time 
doth chime in truly to give and take alike the gentle deed: whenever any 
layeth ungentle fury to his heart, thou meetest the might of foes with stern- 
ness, overthrowing violence in the deep. 

* All creatures of a day: what is man, great or small? The shadow of a 
dream. But when glory cometh from on high, light shineth for a man 
withal, and a time of sweet tranquillity. gina, kindly mother, guide this 
city evermore, with liberty to speed and Zeus to aid; with princely acus 
and Peleus, and stout Telamon, and with Achilles too. 
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evxeipa, SeEvdyuiov, 6povr’ aAKav, 
Aiavréwv év dai6’ ds Arad vixdy ererrepdvoce Bupov. 
Sometimes the praise is for the victor’s family, as in Nem. v., 
and that delicious little morceau, Ol. xiv. -— 


x ar , ” ” 7 2 79 , er , 
et 5€ Ocuioriov tikes, Gor’ deSev, pywére prye Sidor 
puvav, ava 8’ icria reivov mpds (vybv Kapxaciov, 

, , \ ’ , & ec - 313 , , 
TUKTAY TE ViV Kal TayKpatiou PbeyEau EArciv Exidarpy dirAdav 
vikovt’ dperdy, tpoOipourw 8 Aiaxod 
> , nw , , A A rf? ” 
avOéwv Tuavra pépey orepavdpata oriv EavOais Xdpurow.” 


——— peXavorerxéa viv dopov 
Pepoedovas edb, ’Axoi, ratpi kruTAav Pépo.s’ dyyediay, 
KAevdapov ddp’ idoio’ vidv elrys, Ste ot véav 
, > 3997 , 
KéArots wap’ ebddd£ov Ilicas 
2 , , 27 a , 3 
eotepdvwce kvdipmwv déOrwv Trepoict xaiTayv. 


Sometimes he ends with prayers for further triumph, as in 
Pyth. v., sometimes with blended prayers for his patron and 
himself, as in Ol. 1, where he desires that Hiero may ever be 
the first of Greeks for power, and himself for wisdom ; or Ol. VL, 
where he asks the blessing of Poseidon on Agesias’ voyage and 
his own poetry. 

But Pindar’s Odes do not always conclude in a manner so 
satisfactory to modern readers; the termination is often curt, 
though never abrupt; the poet leaves off sooner that we ex- 
pected, though not sooner than he intended, with a short, sudden 
sentence. It is needless to multiply instances, but Olymp. 11, 
Pyth. 11., Nem. vit, will show sufficiently what we mean. 

The E ‘xordiums, on the other hand, are uniformly beautiful ; 
perhaps they show more than anything else the wonderful 
freshness and variety of Pindar’s genius, for they contain the 
only part of his materials which was properly his own, while 
his legends and his ethical reflections, though the use he made 
of them was original, were the common property of his age. 
But we recognise his rich inventiveness when he bids us 

1 Any matter finished without God is none the worse for silence. For 
there are many ways, and one way goeth beyond another ; one training will 
not bring up all of us alike. Wisdom’s roads are steep; but for the prize 
thou bearest be bold, proclaim aloud that this man was born not without 
God, so stout of hand and stark of limb, with valour in his looks, who also 
crowned the altar of Oilean Ajax in his feast of victory. 

2 If thou comest to Themistius to sing of him, shrink no longer, spread 
all the sails aloft, spare not to tell aloud that he won at Epidaurus a double 
meed of valour in boxing and the pancratium, bringing garlands of flowery 
leafage to the threshold of acus, and blest by the golden-haired Graces. 

3 Now come Echo with the message of renown to the black-walled man- 
sion of Persephone, to tell Cleudamus, when thou seest him, of his son, because 
at the vale of glorious Pisa he hath crowned him his young locks with plumes 
of famous mastery. 
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“hearken, for he is breaking up the fields of the Graces and of 
Aphrodite with soft rolling eyes on his journey to the everlast- 
ing navel of loud rocking earth, where the fortunate Emmenide, 
who dwell by the river of Act ragas, ay, and Xenocrates too shall 
find a treasury of songs for Pythian victory, builded in Apollo’s 
rich golden vale, that neither wintry storm when it comes 
driving on a blustering army of rattling cloud, nor the winds 
shall sweep away, as they beat with gathered sand and stones 
upon the sea’s recesses ;”! when he “tells us “he will build, 
setting golden pillars in the vestibule of his well-walled bower, 
as though it were a stately hall, for he must shed upon his 
work’s beginning a face to shine afar ;”? when he speaks of 
“the steeds which lay the foundation for song ;”® “of the bowl 
in which, for the second time, he mixes the Muses’ wine for 
Lampo’s sons ;”* or vaunts his winged song above the motionless 
work of the statuary.° 

All these odes belong to the period of his manhood, falling 
between 494 and 468 Bc. If we turn from them to ’EAarip 
tréptate Bpovras adxapavtérodos Zed,® written sixteen years later, 
we seem to trace beneath the practised skill, of which every line 
in Ol. Iv., v. bears witness, proofs of diminished enterprise, per- 
haps of failing power. 

Pindar was regarded by the ancients as a model of the atc- 
Typov yévos, rather on account of his rapidity than his self-restraint, 
for he is brief and often unadorned, not from a resolution to 
eschew ornament, but from the press of thought. His art is 
temperate but not severe, audacious but scarcely extravagant. 
Pindar is not turgid, though such expressions as vfpu bo6iav 
xvwddAov,’ When he means that the donkey set up a discordant 
bray, are rather like it; he was only twenty years old when he 
wrote this, but there is a great deal in his poetry which would 
almost be attainable to turgid poets. Phrases like dwrov 
opOorodiy, éyKwpiov awtos tpvev, TorxtAopdppryyos dowdas, axotvo- 
réverd 7 dowda SiOvpdpBwv, Yoyepov "ApxiAoxov BapvAdyous ey Geoww 
matyopevov,> were not hard to coin in a language so flexible as 
the Greek of the fifth century B.c., and, if we may trust 
Aristophanes, they became the sole qualification of the dithy- 
rambic poets of his day, and Pindar in his old age seems 
to have been dependent upon them for the effect of sub- 
limity which he had once known how to produce by more dis- 
tinctive means. Though there is every reason to think that 
these phrases degenerated into commonplaces, they are for the 
most part untranslatable; and this points to an important differ- 

1 Pyth. vi. 1, sqgg. 4 Isthm. v. 2. 7 Pyth. x. 36. 

2 Ol. vi, sqy. 5 Nem. v. 1. 8 Ol. 1.7; Pyth. x. 53; OL. 

3 Pyth. vi. 3. 6 Ol. rv. 1. Iv. 2; Frag. 47; Pyth. 11. 55. 
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ence between ancient and modern poetic art. When a poet of 
the fifth century B.c. wished to show off, he tried to crystallize 
something incorporeal, too indefinite often to be called a quality, 
in an almost material unity of phrase; when a poet of the 
nineteenth century wishes to show off, he tries to body forth 
material scenes and substances in immaterial words. The 
difference is in favour of the ancients, so far as it shows that 
they recognised more clearly than we the distinction between 
separate arts, and were more spiritual in their appreciation of 
poetry. 
“Heard melodies are sweet; but those unheard 

Are sweeter, therefore ye soft pipes play on, 

Not to the sensual ear, but more endeared 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone.” ! 


Keats’ soul was soothed by the harmony of the sculptured 
musicians, but he never even fancied he heard their music, as 
we hear the roar of the sea in a shell. A medieval cathedral 
and the Dies Ire may make the same impression upon our 
minds, for is not architecture frozen music? But they make 
that impression through wholly different senses; nay, the im- 
pression may be made upon the mind without the senses being 
especially affected. Keats did not care for the outline of the 
sculptured pipes; in reading Pindar we scarcely ever think of 
what the performance was like, how the music, the singing, and 
the dancing must have appealed to eye and ear, scarcely even 
try to realize what the poetry would sound like read aloud: we 
attend to nothing but the thoughts of the poet and his 
audience. 

Hence the praise of Donaldson, that Pindar sets the unseen 
before our eyes with a vivid precision, to which nothing but 
Dante can be compared, cannot be accepted without modifica- 
tion. Dante sometimes gives us pictures, but oftener he draws 
a map with such extreme accuracy that we cannot help drawing 
the picture for ourselves. Pindar’s writing impresses us as 
painting might have done, because it is direct and vivid, but 
there is very little word-painting. 

Sperwv pev Kopupas apetav aro Tava" 
dyXaiferar dé Kat 
povokas ev auTe,? 
is in one sense a picturesque phrase ; to talk of Hiero culling 
the prime of every virtue, and bright moreover with the bloom 
of poesy, recalls the picture of the splendour of his outward life, 
but it does not depict the splendour of his inward life. 


1 Ode on a Grecian urn. 2 O). r. 13-15. 
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Kadpov xopat, Depéda pev Odvpriddwv dyvaris 
> gi p ’ , y B e ld 7 ~ . 
Ive re Acvxobéa rovriav opobdAape Nypyidwv, 
ite ovv ‘HpaxXéos apertoyovy 

‘\ ‘ M Ni , > 10 50 
patpt wap MeXiav, xpuoéwr és adutov tpirddwv 
Syoavpov, dv wepiadd’ eripace Ao§ias.’ 


Surely that is picturesque writing, but where are the pictures ? 


tou Bpotay ye KéxpiTat 
Teipas ov TL Savarov, 
997 ©€ , c , e , ag > , 
ov’ dovyysov dpépay ordre, 7aid’ aeXLov, 
arewpel oiv dyabd tehevtdcopev® poai 5 dAXAor’ GAAat 
evOupiay Te pera. kal movev és avdpas eBay.” 


That is picturesque writing too—upon a subject where word- 
painting would be impossible. But after he had returned from 
Sicily, where perhaps he was influenced to some extent by 
Simonides, we find actual word-painting in Pindar. The de- 
scription of the new-born Iamus* hidden in the rushes, in the 
thickest of the thorn-bushes, where the light shed by the violets 
(or rather gillyflowers) fell tawny red and flushed with purple 
upon his dainty body, might almost have been written in rivalry 
with the exquisite fragment upon Danaé. In Pyth Iv., com- 
posed about two years later, in which Pindar seems to have 
wished to exhibit a supreme specimen of his powers in order to 
impress Arcesilas with the value of the praise enlisted in his 
service by his exiled kinsman, we find a more elaborate, if not 
a more effective specimen of the same style :— 


e a ¢ , 
6 & dpa xpovy 
o 9 > a , S > ” > \ ed , , »” 
ike?’ aixpaiow Sidipaocw avyp exrayAos’ eo bas 5’ auorepov viv €xev, 
& te Mayvijtwv éxryupios dppdforra Yanroicr yvioss, 
> ‘ \ , , , »” 
dpi dé rapdarég oréeyeto ppiccovtas ouBpovs: 
ovde Kopav tAdKapot KepbEevtes WxOVT’ ayAaol, 
> , 0 A , , ’ vans 38 2 
GAN’ drav voTov kataivacov. taxa 5’ evOis tov oerEpas 
€oTdOn yvwpas arappiKroro Tetpwpevos 
év ayopd tA Oovros 6x Aov.! 


1 Pyth. x1. 1-5.—Come, daughters of Cadmus, come, ye sisters of the god- 
desses, come, Semela from the streets of Olympus, come, Ino Lucothea from 
the bower of the Nereids under sea, come to Melia with the mother of 
Heracles, the worthiest child, unto the shrine that Loxias honoured above 
all the treasury of golden tripods. 

2 OL. 11. 30-34.—Truly no term of death is declared for the children of 
men, no peaceable day, the daughter of sunshine when we shall depart before 
good fortune fail, for labour and hearts-ease come to men upon the changeful 
stream of changeful days. 

3 OL. vt. 54-56. 

4 Pyth rv. 78-85,—-** But he came in time a wonderful man, with a brace 
of spears, and a garment about him of double fashion—the country garb of 
the magnates fitting his sightly limbs, and a wrapper of leopard skin for a 
defence against stinging showers. His hair was not shorn nor his shining 
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Of course Heber does justice, and more than justice, to Pindar 
as a word-painter. We have seen how lie translates the descrip- 
tion of Elysium out of the manner of the Book of Revelation 
into that of Lalla Rookh. He translates the description of 
Iamus charmingly into the manner of Walter Scott ; but 
BeBpeypévos is too bold for him, and he does not know that 
“ violets” mean gillyflowers, so he writes — 
“ Where morn her watery radiance threw, 
Now golden bright, now deeply blue, 
Upon the violet flower.” 

But if we wish to see the full difference between the picturesque 
of Pindar and the modern romantic picturesque, we cannot do 
better than turn to the prayer of Pelops, Ol. 1. 71-74: 

* But in the darkness first he stood 

Alone beside the hoary flood.” 


So far so well; though “flood” is nothing but a rhyme to 
“ stood,” and now at least a bad one. 


“ And raised to him the suppliant ery, 
The hoarse, earth-shaking deity.” 


The suppliant cry is more like an Asiatic than a Greek of the 


heroic age, for Homer’s heroes sob but never whine, and the 
epithet ‘hoarse’ is altogether inadmissible ; the poet heard the 
voice of the sea-god in the deep clear sound of the mass of 
falling water, not in the grating angry roar of the undertow as 
it scours the beach ; but perhaps this is hypercriticism. It is, 
however, startling to hear how Heber goes on— 
“ Nor called in vain, through cloud and storm, 
Half seen, a huge and shadowy form, 
The god of waters came,” 


when Pindar only says, “So he appeared to him hard at his 
foot.” 

This is worse treatment than Homer ever received from 
Pope, for the spirit of the Homeric poetry is not by any means 
so exclusively classical as the spirit of Pindar. Pindar wrote 
for men who had received the highest classical culture; the 
Homeridze sung to a people which had not yet formed any 
distinct idea of culture, and therefore was not classical. 

The period of some seventy years between the battle of 
Marathon and the siege of Potidea, was the culminating period 
of Grecian life, when the conceptions of the individual, the 


tresses gone, they flashed all down his back. And speedily anon he went 
to make trial of his steadfast soul standing when the multitude was full in 
the market-place. 
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State, and the nation were all developed, and still worked to- 
gether in unstable equilibrium, before the inevitable disruption, 
when the unity of the nation was dissolved by the restless 
activity of the State, and the unity of the State was dissolved 
by the restlessness of individual will, and still more, of indi- 
vidual thought. It was a time of boundless ambition, for it 
seemed to be a season of unlimited possibilities. The types of 
their age are to be found in a Themistocles, plundering the 
Egean in the name of Athens; in a Pausanias, eager to be the 
slave of Xerxes and the lord of Greece; in an Hiero, the 
master of all Sicily, and panting still for more. For the Greek 
mind was emancipated from the narrowness of childhood ; it 
perceived that the desires of man are infinite, and its fever fit 
was severe if not long. It received its quietus in the efforts 
and disasters of the Peloponnesian war, when the combatants 
on both sides were animated by fear and hate, not hope, though 
an Alcibiades might still dream of ruling the Mediterranean 
from Athens, or an Alexander weep for other worlds to conquer. 

But the preaching of Pindar is evidence of the disease at 
its height; nearly all for whom he writes need to be warned 
against unbounded desires, to be congratulated on having at- 
tained all that is attainable: the Bassidze of staid AXgina are 
as insatiable as the despots of Sicily ; the aged Psaumis is as 
likely to yield to ambition as the youthful Aristagoras. No- 
thing could be a greater contrast to the hopeless peace which 
always forms the background of the energetic life of the 
Homeric poems. There Achilles orders the funeral games for 
his friend with cheerful courtesy, though that friend has warned 
him that they are soon to meet again in the dreary underworld. 
Ulysses is thankful to be permitted to recover his kingdom and 
his wife, however much he suffers and however long he waits ; 
he does not murmur at the solitary pilgrimage, which must 
purchase Poseidon’s leave to spend a calm old age in peace at 
home. None expects permanently to alter his position ; none 
is afraid of leaving it before death, unless exposed to the en- 
croachments of others without a son to defend his old age. 
Thersites is an exception in the Iliad ; but the AdBpos orparos 
of Pindar might have been made of Thersites’. The high are 
ever ready to devour the low, and the low are on the watch to 
tear the high to pieces. The poems of Pindar are full of ex- 
hortations not to provoke envy by insolence, and to disregard 
the envy which snarls vainly at deserved success. All are im- 
pressed with an overweening sense of their actual littleness, 
their potential greatness. “Godlike,” in some form or other, 
is the commonest term of praise in Homer, but in Pindar it 
disappears. His heroes are only too godlike in their desires ; 
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but he and they are conscious that their achievements are not 
divine. Homer's heroes rate the gods as pettish children rate 
their nurses, but they never dream of possessing their great- 
ness. Pindar’s heroes, to judge from his repeated admonitions, 
were envious as well as respectful. The fear of death continues, 
for the upper world is too bright to leave, though the under 
world has ceased to be dreary; for the eiSwAov, which is un- 
substantial for Homer, has become immaterial for Pindar; but 
still men like to have time to carry out their plans, time to 
enjoy their success; and they do not yet know that no plans 
are carried out completely, that success is always disappoint- 
ing, and therefore they do not like to die; but even this milder 
fear is not unmixed with flashes of a strange longing, death is 
perfect peace at last, who knows but it may give much else 
that life denied ? 

All are familiar with the reward of Cleobis and Biton. Pindar 
tells a similar story of Agamedes and Trophonius, who built 
the temple of Delphi, and asked the god for their wages. He 
promised to pay them on the seventh day, meanwhile they 
were to make merry. They did as they were bidden, and the 
seventh day they laid them down to sleep, and died. They 
say that Pindar sent to Delphi to ask what was best for a 
man, and the prophetess answered that if he made that song, 
he knew. 

The prime of Pindar’s manhood coincided with the earlier, 
fresher, healthier half of this stormy period, and he lived to 
within ten years of its close. Before he died, Athens had 
ceased to be the loyal yokefellow of Sparta, the city of the 
violet crown, who had laid the foundations of liberty for Greece 
at Marathon and Salamis; she was now the despot city, the 
inveterate enemy of Thebes, whose commons she had intoxi- 
vated, in spite of Pindar’s warning voice, with the sweets of 
transgression, whose end was utter bitterness. True, her guilty 
greatness had received a shock which proved irreparable at 
Coronea, but she had rallied and appeared stronger and more 
formidable than ever; Samos was enslaved and become the 
private property of a fragment of the Athenian people. Thuria 
and Amphipolis had been founded, and the material magnifi- 
cence of the city had reached its highest point. Her great 
houses, whose praises he had sung in brief and guarded strains, 
when the triumphal processions of their children threaded the 
busy streets and jealous crowds, had degenerated into the leaders 
or the victims of the many-headed beast ; A®gina, the ancient 
rival of Athens, who had been united with her for a moment 
by the perils and glories of Salamis, had been rapidly out- 
grown and ruthlessly vanquished by the policy which saw 
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nothing in the gallant little island but an eyesore to Peirzus. 
Yet her fall had not been inglorious. Pindar, who had so often 
sung the glory of her tutelary A®acide, and vindicated them 
against the injustice of lying rhapsodists, who had no local 
traditions to guide their songs, was able to persuade himself 
that success had crowned the valour of her navy in the sea-fight 
which preceded the last fatal siege ; and he and all Peloponnese 
were willing to forget how partial the success had been, how 
fruitless it must prove. 

The line of Battus was quenched in blood at Cyrene in con- 
sequence of the same tendencies to family dissension and auto- 
cratic selfishness as those which Pindar had rebuked, after the 
curious constitution of Demonax, based upon the supposition 
that the house chosen by Apollo had a divine right to reign, 
though it could not profitably govern, had been overthrown by 
the impetuous logic of popular and regal passions. The sons of 
Diagoras were hunted from Rhodes; of all the States whose 
citizens had asked the praise of Pindar, none had escaped the 
calamities of faction or war except Opus, which was protected 
by her insignificance, and Argos, which was safe in her selfish- 
ness, While Corinth was secure in her institutions. Over Pin- 
dar’s own country the storm swept still more heavily. She 
experienced the lawless despotism of a knot of men who betrayed 
her to the Persian, and almost involved her in their own ruin 
after the Persian had been chased backward to the Hellespont. 
She experienced the suicidal license of an untrained, unchecked 
democracy, which attained the supremacy which it abused by 
foreign force, without even such preparation for power as was 
implied in conquering it. 

Sicily had not to endure such humiliations as Thebes. Indeed, 
she attained to an unexampled degree of splendour, but her 
destiny exposed her to calamities not less real at the time, and 
still more lasting in their effects. The institutions of all the 
Greek colonies were necessarily arbitrary, and conventional 
respect ill supplied the place of the traditional sacredness of 
the hereditary codes of Continental Greece. Thus the restraining 
force was weaker, while the play of national life was freer, and 
national growth more rapid. In Sicily, where the life of the 
Greek communities was not dwarfed by great inland monarchies 
or powerful native tribes, the tendency to restlessness was 
stronger than elsewhere, and consequently her whole internal 
history till the Roman conquest is nothing but a series of con- 
stitutional failures. Pindar saw the rough soldier Gelo snatch 
Gela from the children of Hippocrates, whose predecessor’s 
power was founded on the impressive mysticism which had 
restored a body of exiles to a distracted city, and bequeath his 
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prize to Hiero, after whose death it made trial of the harsh, 
eager despotism of Thrasybulus, before it could attain to liberty. 
He saw Zaucle betrayed by Hippocrates to the Samian exiles, 
who inflicted on their Sicilian friends what they had suffered 
from their Persian enemies, while the treacherous despot aban- 
doned his treacherous allies to his brother despot, Anaxilaus 
of Rhegium. 

He saw Camarina, which had been ruined by the jealousy of 
Syracuse, restored by the despot of her rival Gela, deserted 
again at the order of his successor, when he transferred his 
capital to Syracuse, and finally restored by Psaumis. In his 
days Agrigentum and Himera were subdued by the mercenaries 
of the princely Thero, who did his friends more pleasure than 
Pindar could ever reckon up; whose father AZnesidamus had 
disputed the heritage of Hippocrates with Gelo, and accepted 
defeat with reckless bravery; and Thero’s son was expelled 
from both his cities by Hiero, and executed at Megara for his 
crimes. He saw, too, Syracuse humbled on the Helorus, and 
her oligarchical order of proprietors expelled, soon to be restored 
by Gelo, the true founder of Syracuse, who first discerned its 
claim to be the capital of Sicily. To vindicate that claim he 
transplanted thither all the inhabitants of Camarina, half the 
inhabitants of Gela, and the conquered oligarchs of Euboa 
and Megara, while the commons were sold into slavery be- 
yond the limits of the island. According to Herodotus he 
thought the people a bad neighbour; his ideal was an order 
of privileged citizens dependent upon his dynasty, with 
nothing below them but serfs to cultivate the soil. His 
ideal was realized by the course of events which he helped 
to prepare, and the realization caused the long anarchy of 
Sicily ; but he was worshipped as a hero after his death, and 
not altogether unjustly. He had committed few crimes in a 
situation where most men would have committed many ; 
he had broken the power of the Carthaginians in Sicily 
for two generations on the Himera; and, by transferring the 
political centre of the island to the eastern coast, he contributed 
more than could be seen at the time to delay the Carthaginian 
conquest till Rome was ready to dispute it. His brother Hiero, 
who, against his wish, usurped the power after his death, is said 
to have been yet more illiterate than himself, till attacked by 
the lingering illness which sometimes stung him into paroxysms 
of fierce moody suspicion, and sometimes drove him to take 
refuge in the slighted embraces of the venal and forgiving muse. 
His ambition led him to conceive the project of a war with 
Thero, on the prospect of which Pindar condoled with the latter 
potentate in Ol. 11, but the war itself was averted by the media- 
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tion of the courtly Simonides, who suggested that the brother 
despots had better unite to punish Thero’s rebels in Himera. 
Hiero’s reign was the closing period of splendour for the sons 
of Dinomenes, the saviours of Sicily. Pindar lived to see the 
expulsion of Thrasybulus, the last survivor, and the slaughter 
of their friend, the prophet Agesias. He witnessed the com- 
plete failure of Hiero’s attempt to found a kingdom for his son 
Dinomenes at A°tna, with a Spartan constitution for the ten 
thousand citizens, all of pure Doric blood, as the Ionic citizens 
of Naxos and Catana had been removed to Leontini to clear the 
ground for the experiment. There is some reason to think that 
the project was given up in Hiero’s lifetime, as, three years after 
the foundation, we find Chromius, the governor of the city, per- 
haps as the associate, more probably as the successor, of Dino- 
menes, who seems to have been an unambitious man, for though 
he survived his father, he took no part in the disputes which 
followed his death. Hiero’s new city did not survive his 
dynasty, as a constitutional monarchy or otherwise, and the 
violence which prepared its foundation added largely to the 
confusion which the Gelonian dynasty left behind it; but the 
experiment is interesting, both in itself, and as a partial antici- 
pation of the more successful efforts of Alexander and his suc- 
cessors to found free Greek cities under a monarchy, which, 
like Antioch and Alexandria, survived the dynasties of their 
founders, and sometimes, like Seleucia, attained an independent 
life. 

In spite of all the misfortunes which visited the numerous 
States to which Pindar was bound by ties of sympathy, his 
career seems to have been a happy one. In the two conquests 
of his country by the confederate Greeks after Platzea, and the 
Athenians after (Enophyta, he scarcely allows himself two lines 
of sorrow. “Let us cease from bootless misery and publish 
something sweet, though after pain.”? “I endured unspeakable 
anguish, but now Poseidon hath given me sunshine, after storm; 
I will fit a crown upon my head and sing.”? He was a spec- 
tator at the Olympic game of life, applauding freely, but staking 
nothing ; the shepherd of the Muses’ golden flocks, which he fed, 
for one to-day and another to-morrow, and so he was interested 
in all and attached to nothing. His character co-operated with 
his circumstances to assure his merited independence and repose. 
Though over-eager for praise, because detraction was irritating 
to one conscious of his own worth, he was not really dependent 
on the verdict of others. Though over-ready for pay, he was 
content at bottom with his Theban orchard, and the favour of 
the gods. His position as a festival poet was like that of the 


1 Isthm. vit. 7, 8. 2 Isthm. vi. 37. 
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great preachers at the court of Louis xIv.—he might be as 
lofty as he would in exhortation, but he had to beware 
how he hinted at blame. It is a remarkable proof of his 
courage that he calls Hiero’s position at Syracuse by its 
simple, odious name (rvpavvis), for the first and only time in 
Pyth. IL, when volunteering his first triumphal ode for a Si- 
cilian court, and exposed to the greatest risk of altogether losing 
Hiero’s favour. After this we may believe, with Boeckh, that 
Ixion’s history is introduced because Hiero was likely to copy 
his double sin of incest and parricide. Simonides might preach 
to the lordly Aleuade that a faultless man, four-square and 
blameless, could not be found on earth; the gods alone were 
always sinless, because always free; it was enough for mortals 
to mean well and never to do wrong by choice: but that is 
not Pindar’s teaching to kings. All his comfort for them is, 
that the past may be forgotten though it cannot be undone. He 
admits, indeed, the well-worn plea that necessity makes all 
fair; but he applies it! to the girls of many guests, whose hearts 
often flutter up to the Mother ‘of the Loves in heav en, who had 
been the slaves of man, and were now the slaves of Aphrodite, 
dedicated by Xenophon toa life not honourable then and shame- 
ful now, in gratitude for the honour which the goddess had given 
him. To Hiero he speaks in higher, sterner language? 2 “TLeaden 
satiety deadens eager hope ; and it is the heaviest hearing in the 
city for the secret heart when good things fall to another. Not- 
withstanding, since envy is better than compassion, strain after 
honour still. Rule the host with the rudder of righteousness ; 
forge thy speech on the anvil of truth. Many are under thy 
hand—many sure witnesses for good or evil; but, abiding in 
thy bounteous nature, if thou delight at all in always hearing 
pleasant praise, be not soon weary of cost. Be not deceived, 
friend, by covetous complaisance ; ‘nothing, save the fame that 
sounds when men are gone, declareth the life of the departed, 
both in speech and song. Creesus’ kindly worth doth not decay, 
but the voice of hate weigheth everywhere on Phalaris, the piti- 
less spirit that burned men in the brazen bull.” What admir- 
able courtesy there is in the words, “abiding in thy bounteous 
nature!” making the praise the foundation of the advice. So, 
too, Arcesilas has the courage of youth and the wisdom of age; 
he is a wise physician, and therefore Pindar is confident that he 
will heal the wounds of Cyrene by gentleness. Again, how 
cheering is the fragment? of the noble dirge composed, most 
likely, for some man of rank with blood on his hands. How 
cheering, and yet, too, just, to remit the years of penance under- 
ground: “ When Persephone shall have accepted at the hands 
1 Frag. 87. * Pyth. 1. ad fin. 3 Frag. 98. 
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of any the penalty for woe of old, after eight years she sendeth 
up the souls of such back to the light of day again. Of them 
mankind is replenished with stately kings and valiant men of 
their hands, and such as are mighty by wisdom, and for all after 
time (when this second life is over) they are called holy heroes 
among men.” 

Pindar’s consolations are not always so austere. It is im- 
possible not to feel the soothing tone of OL. v., so well adapted to 
comfort Psaumis in an old age, which must have often seemed 
tame and cheerless. After the fall of the Gelonian dynasty, 
Sicily must have been like a house the day after a party— 
dull even to those who disapprove of its yesterday gaiety, like 
Psaumis, who had small cause to love the dynasty which had 
desolated Camarina. As his freedom is never morose, his cour- 
tesy is never servile. It may be thought, indeed, that his praise 
of Hiero is exaggerated, for our scanty notices represent him 
chiefly as fretful, suspicious, and cruel. But there is no evi- 
dence that he gloated upon suffering like a Phalaris, or inflicted 
it with the calculating indifference of a Napoleon; and though 
sometimes alarmed or irritated into acts from which better men 
would have shrunk, he was not therefore incapable of sincere 
and not ineffectual admiration of what Pindar also admired. 
To have expelled the brutal Thrasydeus from Agrigentum and 
Himera, and restored those cities to even a tributary freedom ; 
to have driven back the Tyrrhenian armament from Cume, and 
to have delivered Locri from Anaxilaus, may well have seemed 
acts of heroic virtue to a genial contemporary, especially when 
we remember that Hiero preserved Rhegium for the children of 
Anaxilaus. It was natural for Pindar, with his admiration of 
prosperity, to believe that Hiero was, what he calls him re- 
peatedly, the foremost man of his age, quite the greatest, and 
almost the best. After all, his promises of Elysium are for 
Thero, whose worst crime was to have avenged his son harshly 
at Himera, and who was worshipped with heroic honours at 
Agrigentum, even after his son’s expulsion. 

We have said that the period of Pindar’s manhood coincided 
with the culminating period of Grecian life, and Grecian life 
finds its fullest and most adequate expression in his poetry ; it 
is not only that he addresses a wider audience than the Attic 
dramatists, and deals with a wider range of subject, but he 
represents his age as a whole, and brings out its positive as well 
as its negative side; the faith that created the Parthenon as 
well as the disputes which echoed in the Agora. 

In the dramatists, all tranquil assured belief is gone. A%schy- 
lus, while he inculeates belief and submission, puts the best 
arguments on the wrong side, for, like Pascal, he despises him- 
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self for being compelled to submit and believe. Sophocles 
understands and obeys, and sometimes admires, but he does not 
reverence or love ; a stranger upon earth, he is always just, and 
sometimes compassionate, but, on the whole, he stands calmly 
watching the world sweep by without a wish to guide or change 
its course. 
“It’s wiser being good than bad, 
It’s safer being meek than fierce, 
It’s fitter being sane than mad.”’! 


There is the beginning and end of his teaching ; while Euripides 
is wholly eaten up by the question, “ Que saisje?” only he is 
sensitive and sentimental, whereas Montaigne took everything 
coolly. Pindar would not have represented his age if he had 
not been bitten by the incipient scepticism ; the disease attacked 
him in a characteristic form; with all his faith in Zeus and 
Heracles he could not but think it hard that Geryon should be 
put to death for nothing worse than making a brave fight for 
his own cattle ; and he even ventures to praise the valiant rebel 
“among friends,” though he resigns himself to the conclusion 
that “custom is king of all.” 

But the predominant tone of his poetry is joyous, and even 
hopeful, more so than anything in Pagan literature, for of course 
the raptures of Plato and the triumphant faith of Epictetus do 
do not belong to Paganism any more than the ecstasies of 
Shelley or the serene gladness of Goethe belong to Christianity. 
Paganism, properly so called, seems to approach a filial concep- 
tion of the relations between heaven and earth for the first and 
last time in Pindar. He is jealous for the glory of the gods and 
heroes ;? “he cannot bear to call any of the blessed gluttonous ; 
mischief lights speedily upon railers.” He can praise the 
/Eacide for ever, but has no words for the crimes of Peleus and 
Telamon. And the honour of the immortals is the happiness of 
man; in the magnificent hymn, so ingeniously reconstructed in 
outline by Dissen, after the poet had chosen the marriage of 
Harmonia out of all the legendary glories of Thebes, in tracing 
her parentage he told of all the loves of Zeus: how the Des- 
tinies’ golden horses bare Themis first up the awful ladder of 
heaven to be the mother of the truthful Hours, whose frontlets 
are golden and their fruit exceeding bright ; and then one came, 
and then another, until at last Hera came, and was received 
with such exceeding splendour that all the gods prayed Zeus to 
create other gods worthy to sing of his great magnificence ; and 
then Apollo and the Muses were born; and Cadmus, after many 
miseries, heard them singing, and Harmonia was given hiin to 


1 Apparent Failures, Robert Browning. 2 Ol. 1. 51. 3 Frag. 5-9. 
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wife. If the hymn really was like this, one wonders that 
Corinna had the heart to tell the young poet “it was proper to 
sow handfuls, not sackfuls.” 

In his maturity he would praise nothing but éAfos and dper?.' 
mXobvros dperais SedardaApéevos, the tokens of divine favour, since 
any imitations of excellence human study and training may 
achieve are worthless. He is never weary of pouring scorn on 
diSaxrat dperat: for grace and merit are not mutually exclusive 
conceptions with him; on the contrary, they are inseparable ; 
the only real superiority must come from the gods, for they 
alone possess it.” “For what is thy confidence in wisdom, 
whereby man prevaileth a little over man? For there is no 
way for spirit of flesh to search out the counsels of gods: he 
was born of a mortal mother;” unreal superiority which some 
accident or infatuation may overthrow at any moment, is not 
a fitting subject for either praise or pride. It is natural to ask 
how, on such terms, any superiority could be a fitting subject for 
pride, pride not unmixed with contempt, for when Pindar is 
teaching a boy how to wear his honours, he seldom forgets the 
shame of his defeated rivals. In the first place we may observe 
that though pride in the glory given is allowable, tBpis, accord- 
ing to Pindar, is sure to be severely punished; in the second 
place, even upon Christian principles, self-admiration and 
pleasure in the admiration of others might be permitted to one 
who had attained the summit of human perfection, as Pindar 
continually assures his friends that they have done. But grace,® 
reverend grace, grace, who cherisheth life, who worketh all 
gentleness for mortals, though great, is not unlimited: she can- 
not give man everything. 

év dvopov, ev Oedv yévos’ ex pias bé rvéopev 

patpos dupotepo dreipyer b€ Taca Kexpipeva 

Stvapus, ws TO pev ovcev, 6 € yaAKeos dodades aiev eos 
péver otpavds’ aAXAd re tpoopépopev Eurrav 1} peyav 

voov Tot picw abavarors, 

kalrep épapepiav ovk €icdres ovde peta viKTas Gppe TéTBOS 
olay ti’ éypave Spapeiv wort ordbpav.* 


These words contain the problem which Pindar’s poetry has to 


1 Ol. 1. 58. 2 Frag. 33. 3 Ol. vt. 76, vir. 11, 1. 30. 

4 Nem. vi. 1 sqy.—‘‘ One race of men, one race of gods, we both draw our 
life from one mother, but all diversity of power doth sunder us, for the one 
is verily nothing, but the brazen heaven abideth evermore a mere foundation. 
Nevertheless we are not all unlike immortals, either in nature or in lofty 
spirit, albeit we know not what good destiny has marked for us to run to 
either by day, or yet by night.” In spite of the authority of Boeckh, Dissen, 
and Donaldson, it is hard, as pointed out by Matthia, to translate the first 
line, ‘* There is one race of men, another of gods,” giving an entirely different 
sense to & and mas. 
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solve, of which, like many other philosophies and poetries, it has 
nothing to offer beyond an approximate and provisional solution. 
Perhaps even this is too much; perhaps the problem is left 
unsolved altogether, and Pindar is satisfied to restate it in a 
way which shall take away the desire for a solution. He has 
two methods of effecting this, one exoteric and one esoteric. 
We will take the latter first, because it carries us farthest, and 
because of the very significant fact that it remained esoteric, 
that Pindar only dwelt on it in a single triumphant ode, and in 
the fragments of dirges quoted by Christians and Platonisers. 

It is briefly this: weak and miserable as is the life of man, 
felicity may be attained here and hereafter by virtue and piety 
(especially by those who have been admitted to a mystical 
initiation), and what more would one have than the happiness 
of Elysium and the love of the dwellers in Olympus? but after 
all, it is true that a man can desire more than all that gods can 
give, though it is safest and happiest to forget the truth; to 
turn to the painless, toilless dwellings of such as rejoiced in 
uptightness, where they sojourn with such as are honourable in 
heaven; to the still more glorious mansions of Elysium with 
their golden flowers by land and sea, prepared for such as after 
their lives of innocence can accomplish the way of Jove unto 
the tower of Cronos ;? to think of the bright suburb of the city 
of Persephone where the sun rises when it sets for us, where 
the denizens spend their time in rosy meadows renewing the 
sports and cheerful worship which were their joy on earth ;> of 
the blessed deliverance from labour for the spirit which only 
is from heaven, that slept when the limbs were busy, but 
revealed judgment coming on for weal or woe in many dreams 
as they slept ;* to remember that the prosperity of the blessed 
is no hireling to flee away. 

3ut the commoner solution is simpler, and even more satis- 
factory :-— 

kpiverat & dXAxKd d1d. Saipovas avdpav 

Sto 5€ tot (was awrov 

povva Towaivovte Tov GAmvucrtov edavOel civ SABY, 
ei Tis €D TATXwV Adyov éxddv dKxoiop. 

py pareve Leds yever Oar ravr’ exes, 

ei we ToUTwY poip’ epikoito KaAGv. 

Ovara Ovaroioe rperer.5 


1 Ol. 11. 66-82. 2 Frag. 95. 3 Frag. 96. 4 Frag. 99. 

5 Isthm. tv. 12-18.—The judgment of men’s valour cometh from the gods. 
Verily two things only feed life’s prime most sweetly on the pastures of pros- 
perity, namely, to receive good things and be well reported of withal. Seek 
not to become as Zeus ; all is thine if a portion of these delights should fall 
to thee. Mortal lot is meet for mortal men. 
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The limitation of our happiness is really, from one side, a 
cheering consideration, for its perfection is attained the sooner; 
we may rest and be thankful, in the fullest sense of the words, 
with nothing more to desire or achieve, and very much to enjoy. 
Complete satisfaction is possible; for the best the old enemy of 
the good is driven away far from the homes and thoughts of 
Pindar and Phylacides, or if prosperity be not unchequered it 
is only the more secure. In both cases peace is to be found, 
not by looking up, as true religions say, not by looking inwards, 
as mysticism says, but by looking round and downwards. Glory 
given by song and purchased by liberality to the singer is the 
reward of the laborious wrestling-match and the costly horse- 
race, the remedy of all the calamities of life; and glory may be 
ours, living and dead; it is the curse of the miser to die in- 
glorious. For the hero (and every éepovixys is a hero to Pindar 
and to Greece) has need of the singer as the singer has need of 
the hero; and we have seen that song may journey with a 
cheerful message to the black-walled mansion of Persephone. 

Pindar is not only the greatest lyric poet of antiquity ; he is 
the great saint of the Pagan world, the man who loved the gods 
best and received their richest blessings, for Paganism cast out 
Socrates as Medizvalism cast out Savonarola. In the boyhood 
of the Theban poet, bees were seen to hive their honey between 
his lips as he slept. In his manhood, Pan was heard singing a 
hymn of his on the mountains, and the mother of the gods 
came to take up her dwelling at his door. In his old age he 
sent a hymn by the ambassadors of Thebes to Ammon, and 
bade them ask what was best for a man; before the ambassa- 
dors had returned he knew, for Persephone came to him in the 
visions of the night, to tell him that since he had praised all 
the immortal gods but her, he should make her amends within 
ten days in her own kingdom, whence his spirit was sent back 
to recite the hymn to a Theban woman in her sleep, who wrote 
it down when she awoke. Long after his death, the prophet 
daily proclaimed at Delphi, before he shut the temple, “ Let 
Pindar the poet go into the banquet of the god,” so antiquity 
believed, and in such matters belief is everything. 

Historical analogies, like material prosperity, may be useful if 
little valued. A curious, and not uninstructive parallel, might 
be drawn between Pindar of Cynoscephale and Bernard of Clair- 
vaux. Both lived when artistic culture was high and mechani- 
cal progress slow, at the close of a period of helpless turbulence 
and tyrannical anarchy, in the bright dawn of a day that was 
to witness the organization of society, the slow beginnings 
of knowledge, the pulverization of faith ; both were the trusted 
counsellors of the great, and both sincerely renounced secular 
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greatness ; both gave poetical expression to the highest life of 
their age; both poured magnificent scorn on those who hastened, 
like an Aristagoras or an Abelard, “to gather wisdom’s unripe 
fruits ;’ but one was a Pagan, the other a Christian. 

It is more obvious to compare the greatest lyric poet of 
Greece with the only great lyric poet of Rome. Of course, it is 
plausible to represent Horace as a mere skilful imitator, for 
Roman literature, like modern architecture, imposed on itself 
the thankless task of filling up a borrowed plan with borrowed 
details. But in reality, however many motives Horace borrowed 
from Pindar or Alceus, his originality is not impaired. Pindar’s 
own topics are not particularly interesting, apart from the use 
he makes of them, for in lyric poetry the feeling is everything, 
the topics nothing; in all lyric poetry worthy of the name, the 
feeling is determined by the circumstances of the poet. Horace 
was a refined, voluptuous Roman, Pindar was a manly Greek, 
Alczus almost a brutal savage. Syracuse was greater than 
Hiero, but Augustus was greater than Rome; he was almost 
the god of Horace ; Hiero was only the friend of Pindar. 

Pindar’s poetry is always steady in its cheerful, lofty inde- 
pendence, while Horace oscillates between swelling aspirations 
and gentle languors or sweet intoxication; and we look in 
vain in Pindar for the sentimental halo which gilds Horace’s 
triumphs when Augustus has conquered the Barbarians, or the 
poet is going to conquer his sins, or disguises his backslidings 
when seduced by pleasure or dismayed by death. Hence a key- 
note borrowed from the Greek, as in Hor. Od. I. xii., xxxvii., 
is often the prelude to a Roman harmony; and even in more 
sustained imitations, we should seldom be willing to spare the 
copy. Though the beginning of Pyth. vi. is fresher and grander 
than the beginning of Hor. Od. Il. xxx., yet Horace makes us 
feel the stability of the tower of fame even more clearly than 
Pindar, who spends his strength upon the violence of the storms 
of time. Horace was almost absolutely right in his statement 
of his own and his rival’s claims: 

“ Multa Dirceum levat aura cygnum 
Tendit, Antoni, quoties in altos 
Nubium tractus: ego, apis Matin 

More modoque 
Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 
Plurimum, circa nemus uvidique 
Tiburis ripas operosa parvus 

Carmina fingo.”! 

It would be absurd to claim for him Pindar’s rich intricacy of 
arrangement, his inexhaustible, resistless energy ; but Horace’s 
1 Op. Iv. ii. 25. 
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humility and self-knowledge trained him to a loving elabora- 
tion, a slowly-distilled sweetness, which are all his own, and 
sometimes exalted him to a majesty of thought and language, 
the more impressive because due only to the grandeur of the 
theme. Reading Pindar is like a journey in the wind and sun ; 
we are eager to go on, but never so happy as to wish to pause 
and enjoy. Reading Horace is like resting in a mossy dell on 
a summer’s evening, with nightingales to sing us to sleep. The 
monotony of Horace is charming, but we tire of Pindar’s repe- 
titions ; for we feel that one was a pensive man, ever brooding 
over the same thoughts; while the other was a ready artist, 
producing the same wares as often as required. Pindar is won- 
derful, but Horace is lovable, or many generations have been 
wrong in their love. 
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Art. VI.—Own THE “ Gotnic” RENAISSANCE IN ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, AND SOME OF ITS EFFECTS ON POPULAR TASTE. 


1. British Essayists of the Eighteenth Century. 
2. Works of H. WALPOLE, W. Scott, CHARLES LAMB, CHARLES 
DICKENS, ete. 


In most cultivated countries and ages, there has existed, in 
more or less prominent relation to other modes of mental 
development, a certain literature of fancy and humour, which, 
growing up side by side with the more ideal or scientific pro- 
ductions of the time, aims at no extended flight, but rests on 
given results, established fashions, and such general views of 
life and its bearings as are already familiar to the public to 
which it addresses itself. Such literature may be various in 
its modes of utterance. It may choose the language of satire 
or of sentiment. It may aim at reforming the actual state of 
men’s notions and habits, and pointing out anomalies which 
prescriptive conventionalism has partially disguised; or, on 
the other hand, it may dwell on those portions of prevailing 
thought with which the writer is in sympathy, and emit 
tenderness or humour, in reference, half expressed and half 
understood, to certain conspicuous tendencies of the day. In 
either case, it is on the traditional, and often superficial ways 
of thinking of the educated men and women around, that the 
basis of allusion rests; and the writer’s turn of fancy implies 
observation of human nature, not so much in its abstract prin- 
ciples, as in its connexion with temporary conditions of society 
and mental training. 

It follows that this literature, though readily enough appre- 
ciated, for better or worse, by contemporaries, requires for its due 
estimate by the inquirer who loves to know the why and the how 
of fancy’s preferences, some insight into those preliminary stages 
of mental development which have led, in the order of history, 
to its formation. True it is, indeed, that fashion in letters, as 
in other things, would sometimes appear to be a matter of 
almost accidental caprice; the whim of a monarch, the eccen- 
tricity of a student may give birth to it ; but in such cases it is 
seldom either wide or enduring in its reign. Literary taste 
worthy of the name, is an affair of growth and education; 
a result of gradually converging influences and of intelligible 
human sympathies. It must have learned to eliminate, out of 
the complex aspects of the world and its affairs, certain features 
to which men’s fancy will be ready to attach the sense of beauty 
and fitness, and from these work out its own results, cause and 
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effect at the same time. So founded and so trained, it will give 
a character to the notions and feelings of whole generations of 
mankind, and influence in no small degree even the moral judg- 
ments of the many who do not seek below the surface of the 
social current for their views of propriety in conduct. 

Glancing, then, historically, at the rise and progress of 
literary taste, we shall be brought to infer, as it seems to 
us, that in every fresh development science and research 
first make solid acquisitions; that imagination then seizes on 
certain characteristic features of the new material as ground- 
work for romance; and that humour, lastly, weaves her light 
and airy fabric out of the familiar substance. Or, to vary 
the metaphor, science heaps up the pyre; imagination fires 
it with the torch of romance; lastly, humour sports in the 
lambent glow and brightness of the pervading illumination. 
Now, in the two first of these processes, some amount of 
mental exertion is implied in the recipient as well as in the 
agent. The student labours with the ambition of discovery as 
well as with the stimulus of curiosity. The poet or romancer 
creates in his readers that expansion of the imaginative faculty 
which, when the style and subject possess novelty, gives effort 
as well as pleasure to the mind. But the humorist’s task re- 
quires no effort, no exertion for its comprehension. Whatever 
fanciful patterns he may trace on his canvas, whatever freshness 
his quaint unexpected treatment may give to his topics, the 
groundwork must be familiar, and the allusions comprehensible 
at the merest glance. The taste of his day has been already 
built up by a regular process of education, and he has only to 
work with it at his will, avoiding in the license of his con- 
ceptions any such innovation as would startle or confuse his 
readers, if he would not fail in his object. Facility is the 
essence of his task ; facility, that is, as far as concerns the im- 
pression made by his work; but assuredly it requires some 
quality very different from the facility of an ordinary scribbler 
to blend the familiar with the unfamiliar, the fortuitous with 
the permanent, in such guise as to secure a lasting reputation 
for his productions when temporary fashions shall have passed 
away. Even while he dallies with the familiar stock of ideas, 
the ground may be shaking under his feet; and if he has not 
allied his humour with something more than mere conven- 
tionalism, he may be doomed to sink into the most ignoble of 
all limbos, the limbo of vapid triflers, before the next generation 
shall have winged its flight. 

For taste is evanescent in literature as in other things; and 
this is true notwithstanding the vital hold which the great 
potentates of genius have retained over human sympathies 
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from generation to generation. “What!” it may be asked, “can 
taste ever change its verdict in respect of such writers as a 
Milton or a Shakspeare?” Within certain limits, and to a 
certain extent, unquestionably it can do so, and has done so. 
Even the genius of Shakspeare and Milton expressed itself 
under conditions which were suited only to the stage of civili- 
sation and opinion attained by their own contemporaries. Un- 
bounded as is an Englishman’s worship of the one, profound as 
is his admiration for the other, would any one attempting a 
work of genius now, choose either the topics or the treatment 
of these great masters of the art divine? Prejudice apart, can 
we affirm that either Hamlet or The Paradise Lost, master- 
pieces though they are, accord thoroughly with the canons of 
taste now accepted for all practical purposes by the educated 
world? We question the fact on different grounds, and to a 
different extent; for this we feel glory in confessing, that 
Shakspeare’s immortal verse presents far rarer instances of 
superannuation, so to speak, than that of Milton, or any other 
poet of past days we can name. It is in his dramatic plots 
and situations, matters in which he cared not to be original or 
consistent, that we find him frequently out of harmony with 
our modern systems of theatric law. His higher flights of 
poetry, his portraitures of strong emotion, express the workings 
of the human heart in imagery suited for all time. But Milton, 
in his more elaborate and learned style, does fairly represent— 
apart from mere mannerisms of affectation, of which he had 
none, or obsolete quaintnesses of diction, of which he had not 
many—differences of artistic touch between his times and our 
own, which are real and palpable. We select, as an instance 
of our meaning, a passage of stately measure, and lively and 
raried illustration, and we only ask the reader to divest his 
mind of all previous association with the renown of Milton’s 
verse, and with the incomparable portraiture of the “ archangel 
ruined,” to which this is a prelude, and say, Would the allu- 
sions in the following short passage be at all to the purpose, in 
kindling the imaginative enthusiasm of a nineteenth century 
reader? Would they be such as would occur to any save a 
very fantastic nineteenth century poet as pre-eminently appro- 
priate to his theme? Satan is reviewing his troops of fallen 
angels in hell :-— 


** And now his heart 
Distends with pride, and hard’ning in his strength 
Glories : for never since created man 
Met such embodied force, as named with these, 
Could merit more than that small infantry 
Warr’d on by cranes; though all the giant brood 
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Of Phlegra with th’ heroic race were join’d, 
That fought at Thebes and Ilium, on each side 
Mix’d with auxiliar gods ; and what resounds 
In fable or romance of Uther’s son, 

Begirt with British and Armoric knights ; 
And all who since, baptized or infid 21, 
Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 
Damasco, or Marocco, or Trebisond, 

Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore. 
When Charlemain with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabia.” 


It is not that the allusions here are to obscure or unknown 
subjects, but simply that they magnify a set of ideas whose 
vividness is of the past; and that the progress of thought and 
restlessness of inquiry have opened up new departments of 
knowledge and new aspects of old facts, since the days when 
Milton’s mind was stored, which have had the effect of stimu- 
lating fancy in a fresh direction. 

Taste, then, we repeat, is evanescent in literature as in other 
things ; and learning may be at work preparing a revolution, 
while the established code of wsthetics still governs the work- 
ings of imagination and of humour. This was the case during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century in England; and the 
purpose of our present paper will be to note the formation of 
the new taste which then set in, glancing at it first in its rudi- 
mental stages, and then in its later developments ; and to indi- 
cate some characteristic points in which the humour and fancy 
of this our later age differ from those of the century preceding. 

The parents of the elder generation living amongst us, were 
born into a world, the choicest mental recreation of which 
still consisted mainly of the numerous Essays, which now, in 
their attire of sober brown calf, fill some of the least frequented 
corners of a “gentleman’s library,” and to the practised eye are 
to be recognised almost instinctively by their dimensions, their 
colour, and their honoured but not solicited place on the shelves. 
A complete collection of the best known and most popular of 
these essays would extend to not less than forty volumes. His- 
torically, they are distributable into three cycles: the Tatler, 
Spectator, and Guardian of the close of Queen Anne’s and 
beginning of George 1.’s reign ; Dr. Johnson’s Rambler and Idler, 
Hawkesworth’s Adventurer, Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World, 
Moore’s World, Colman’s Connoisseur, all in the last decade of 
George I1.; and the Mirror and Lounger of Henry Mackenzie, 
the Observer, and many others besides, which made their appear- 
ance from 1779 onwards to near the end of the century. In 
these essays, accordingly, we may expect to find, partly by the 
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proof positive of constant citation, partly by the proof negative 
of marked omission, what were the sort of references and allu- 
sions in matters of taste which were current among our ances- 
tors,—the standards which they accepted as orthodox ; the class 
of ideas which they rejected as uncouth, or passed over as un- 
observed or irrelevant. And we cite these periodical writings, 
and not novels or tales, as the true representatives of the dilet- 
tante literature of their day, first, because novels, properly so 
called, were of later date than many of them ; secondly, because 
novels, in Fielding’s and Richardson’s time, were simply delinea- 
tions of character and adventure, not as they now are, over and 
above this, the vehicles of speculative generalities ; and, thirdly, 
because these essays themselves frequently contained certain 
germs of the fanciful or philosophical novel characteristic of 
later times. Thus in the Spectator we have the half-burlesque, 
half-sentimental description of Sir Roger de Coverley and his 
doings and sayings, in which Addison, by one of those sympa- 
thetic strokes which mark true genius, anticipated the pictur- 
esque old-world likings which are now so commonly taken for 
granted. At a later date, the purely sentimental cast of fiction, 
or, as some would call it, the subjective style of composition, is 
distinctly outlined in various sketches and narratives contained 
in the essays of the “Man of Feeling.” With Mackenzie and 
Sterne, indeed, the transition to the modern novel of sentiment 
may be said to have been fully made, in all particulars save 
that one of reference to previous conditions of social history, to 
which we desire now to direct more especial attention. 

Now, in all the discursive bedles-lettres of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, there is more or less, it cannot fail to be perceived, a 
certain tone derived from the traditions of classical literature, 
shown in a constant allusion to ancient poets, historians, and 
philosophers, an implied admission of their authority as supreme 
in all disputed points, and often a direct imitation of their style 
and method. It is no doubt a formal kind of adhesion through- 
out. There is something stilted and unreal about it. It is the 
loyalty of the trained pupil, not of the enthusiastic votary. 
It seldom makes very active demands on the imagination, 
or even on the minor quality of fancy. The truth is, that to 
understand the Past as past, was not the curiosity or the re- 
laxation of that day. Moral and metaphysical inquiries were 
the real stimulus to thought ; and the classic allusions which 
blended with them, however graceful and apposite, were es- 
sentially of a conventional type.’ Still, as we have said, 

1 There is an eloquent passage in one of Sir Edward Lytton’s novels upon 


the literary character of the eighteenth century. ‘‘ At that time,” he says, 
‘reflection found its natural channel in metaphysical inquiry or political 
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they constituted the one standard of appropriate illustration 
and indisputable authority. The poetic art of Virgil, the inven- 
tion of Homer, the wisdom of Socrates, the criticism of Longinus, 
the philosophy of Aristotle, united to form a court of popular 
appeal from whose dicta there was no escaping. The “ wisdom 
of the ancients,” and the genius of the ancients, were lauded in 
proportion to the progress which the polite world considered 
itself to be making in the true principles of taste beyond the 
knowledge and practice of the generations preceding. It did 
not occur to that polite world anxiously to inquire where and 
in how far the Greeks and Romans were right in their prin- 
ciples, nor how their position in the world’s history came to 
affect their conceptions of human culture. Simply they were 
the classics ; and, being the classics, had as divine a right over 
the province of taste as Tory politicians once held a Stuart to 
have over the laws and liberties of England :—and this species 
of classic conventionalism continued to be the orthodox test of 
elegant education while the old state of things lasted; that is 
to say, before the French Revolution and its stupendous results 
had startled mankind out of all their former proprieties. Now 
be it observed, we differ, indeed, entirely from those who assert 
that it was that great crisis in European history and society, 
which, throwing the preceding constitution of the world to an 
immeasurable distance, first awoke, from contrast, that interest in 
bygone thoughts and habits of life which is so marked a feeling 
of our age. That interest had, as we conceive, been in fact grow- 
ing for a long time before, and would eventually have supplanted 
the quasi-classical fashions of our great-grandfathers, even if 
the change of taste had not been precipitated, as it no doubt 
was, by the great political convulsion aforesaid. But of this in 
speculation,—both valuable, perhaps, but neither profound. It was a bold, 
and a free, and an inquisitive age, but not one in which thought ran over its 
set and stationary banks, and watered even the common flowers of verse ; 
not one in which Lucretius could have embodied the dreams of Epicurus ; 
Shakspeare lavished the mines of a superhuman wisdom upon his fairy 
palaces and enchanted isles ; or the beautifier of this common earth” (Words- 


worth) “ have called forth— 
‘The motion of the spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought ;’ 

or disappointment and satiety” (Byron) ‘‘ have hallowed their human griefs 
by a pathos wrought from whatever is magnificent, and grand, and lovely in 
the unknown universe ; or the speculations of a great but visionary mind” 
(Shelley) ‘‘ have raised, upon subtlety and doubt, a vast and irregular pile of 
verse, full of dim-lighted cells and winding galleries, in which what treasures 
lie concealed ! That was an age in which poetry took one path and con- 
templation another ; those who were addicted to the latter pursued it in its 
orthodox roads ; and many, whom Nature, perhaps, intended for poets, the 
wizard Custom converted into speculators or critics.”—The Disowned, 
chap. xiv. 
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its place. At present we wish to point out distinctly the fact 
of the change. Let any one read two or three essays in the 
Spectator or Rambler, and then a few of those by Charles Lamb, 
or let him dip into the works of Dickens or Thackeray, or those 
of almost any of the lesser humorists of our own generation. 
Setting aside such peculiarities of allusion as might naturally be- 
long to the different states of society a hundred years earlier or 
later, what will strike him as the most characteristic difference in 
the setting of the two pictures, in the atmospheric conditions, so 
to speak, of the two regions of taste? Surely it is this: that 
whereas in these our actual times there is an ever wakeful 
sympathy with the past of history and society, a feeling some- 
times reverential, sometimes regretful, sometimes compassion- 
ate, always keen and sensitive, an interest not only in the great 
actions, but in the every-day lives, the homes, the streets, the 
costume, the occupations, the follies, the most trifling gossip of 
our ancestors, whether remote or only a few generations sepa- 
rated from us, in the standard writings of the eighteenth 
century, on the other hand, this interest is entirely mute, as 
though a whole department of intelligent curiosity had been as 
yet unopened. The style in which the writers of the “ Augus- 
tan age” of our literature looked back on the England of the 
past was that of immeasurable and self-satisfied superiority. 
Nothing, it seemed to them, was to be learned from those epochs 
of twilight civilisation; then why waste time in deciphering 
their paltry riddles? These were the authorities who voted 
Shakspeare an inspired barbarian,’ and would only endure his 
genius in the travesties of Dryden. These were the authorities 
whose histrionic conceptions were satisfied with Hamlet in the 
full dress-coat of St. James’s, and the Roman stoic giving him- 
self the mortal wound in “ long gown, flowered wig, and lacquered 
chair.” For though their models of taste and fancy were 
formed chiefly on scholastic traditions, yet in the classical notions 


1 Oliver Goldsmith, a generation later, was scarcely more enlightened in 
his estimate of Shakspeare. ‘‘‘ Dryden and Rowe’s manner, sir,’ said the 
poor player to the Vicar of Wakefield, ‘ are quite out of fashion; our taste 
has gone back a whole century. Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and all the plays 
of Shakspeare are the only things that go down.’ ‘How!’ said I (the Vicar 
is the narrator), ‘is it possible the present age can be pleased with that 
antiquated dialect, that obsolete humour, those overcharged characters, which 
abound in the works you mention?’ ‘Sir,’ returned my companion, ‘the 
public think nothing about dialect, or humour, or character, for that is 
none of their business. They only go to be amused, and find themselves 
happy when they can enjoy a pantomime under the sanction of Jonson’s or 
Shakspeare’s name.’” It is evident, however, even from this passage, that 
whatever the creed of the arbiters of literary taste might be, the unsophisti- 
cated populace relished Shakspeare scarcely less than his own contemporaries 
had done. 
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which men affected in the days of Anne and the early Georges, 
there was no spirit of antiquarian criticism, no real intelligent 
sympathy even with old Greece and Rome: of “ Gothic,” or old 
English antiquarianism there was professedly and boastingly 
nothing. The very word Gothic was, with our great-grand- 
fathers, synonymous with utter and contemptible barbarism : 
“ La Fable offre 4 ]’esprit mille agrémens divers : 

La, tous les noms heurcux semblent nés pour les vers ; 

Ulysse, Agamemnon, Oreste, Idomenée, 

Helene, Menelas, Paris, Hector, Enée ; 

O! le plaisant projet d’un Poete ignorant 

Qui de tant de Héros va choisir Childebrand !” 


So sung the poetical satirist of a foreign kingdom, unconscious 
that Childebrand’s day was yet to come,—that the Gothic renais- 
sance was looming in the future. 

In the older generation whom we can- ourselves remember, 
among ladies and gentlemen who did not affect deep study, but 
only a fair share of refined cultivation, the fruit of training 
under these influences was still apparent, in a somewhat pedantic 
conversance with the hackneyed stories of heathen mythology, 
in the remembrance of readings, more or less extensive, in such 
books as Melmoth’s translations of Cicero and Pliny, Mrs. 
Carter’s Lpictetus, Plutarch’s Lives, Homer and Virgil as versi- 
fied by our English pvets. These studies, and such as these, 
were the credentials of a good education eighty, or even seventy 
years ago ; and by them literary taste, except in some few daring 
spirits, was guided, controlled, suggested. The cultivation of 
the softer sex was assuredly very inconsiderable in those days 
compared with the results it displays now ; yet we may venture 
to assert that the “ elegant young female” to whom a paper in 
the Spectator was the prescribed sedative of each successive 
morning,’ and whose tastes were trained in strict accordance 
with the intellectual standard therein displayed, would in some 
chapters of acquirement have been entitled to put to shame 
many a pupil of the present day advanced in German and 
geology, and distinguished in the class-rooms of a ladies’ col- 
lege. Did not Ogilby’s Virgil and Dryden’s Juvenal occupy 
the most honoured places on the bookshelves of that model 
to her sex described by Addison, the well-read Leonora,” even 
at a date when women required the popular moralist’s special 
castigation to rouse them out of their ignorance ? 

It would be curious, though beside our present purpose, to 
trace how these airs and graces of classical pedantry in our 

1 Miss Berry speaks of herself as in the habit of reading (when a child, in 


1775) a Saturday paper in the Spectator every Sunday morning, to her grand- 
mother. 2 Spectator, No. 37. 
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lighter literature were themselves, in accordance with the pro- 
cess which we set out with indicating,—a result of the laborious 
classical renaissance of the fifteenth century in Europe; how, 
after the learned had laid broad and deep foundations, and 
poets had imitated the classics in their verse, the superstructure 
of sentiment and fancy rose, displacing those whimsical extrava- 
gances of medizval chronicle and fable, which, when printing 
first began, were the staple of the press, and which, even in 
Shakspeare’s time, had by no means lost their hold over the 
popular mind. It would be curious next to trace how a certain 
blending took place between the older taste and what was then 
the new, and how the eclectic fancy of the Scudéris and Cal- 
prenédes in France formed a school of stilted romance, partly 
chivalrous, partly classic, which moulded the taste of the age 
in that country, and to a certain extent in England too, till 
Boileau and Addison and common sense gave it the death-blow. 
In England too, we say; for the spirit of French imitation, 
introduced under the second Charles, continued long to infect 
English habits, whether in letters or in social intercourse, not- 
withstanding the episode of the Silent Dutchman and his 
anti-Gallican propensities. 


“ We conquered France,” said Pope, “ but felt our captive’s charms ; 
Her arts and letters triumph’d o’er our arms.”’ 


Thus in the Spectator we often come upon traces of the warfare 
which the best writers of the age were still waging against the 
absurd affectations of a waning fashion. It passed away, and 
then the gauge of all good composition and elegant imagery 
became, as we have noticed, a greater or less conformity with 
the modes of ancient literature; while invention, reduced to 
topics of quiet social speculation and humour, gave us the pre- 
lude to much of the essay-writing and novel-writing of our 
own time. 

It is on the succeeding revolution in Fancy’s wheel that we 
now wish to fix attention. Our aim is to show how, while 
classical taste (to use the language of the schools) still ruled the 
hour, an undergrowth of romantic taste struck root, subtending 
the accepted fashions, and pushing forth a new vegetation, which 
was soon to contest the place of the old and effete foliage. 

A hint of the coming change may be discerned where least 
we might expect it, even in the early pages of the Spectator. 
Addison, notwithstanding the prejudices of his age against 
“Gothicism,’ was too much a man of genius not to possess 
sensibility for the vigorous and the picturesque wherever it 
might be found ; and in the rough old ballad of Chevy Chace he 
discerned workings of true poetry, for which he was not afraid 
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to claim the admiration of his contemporaries, though, in accord- 
ance with the loyalty to classical precedents which was the 
creed of his age, he sought to establish the merits of the ballad 
in question rather on its imagined coincidences with the style 
and treatment of Virgil than on its spirited description of Border 
life and habits; indeed, he owns that without such corrobora- 
tion his favourable judgment of this out-of-the-way minstrelsy 
would naturally have laid him open to the charge of singularity. 
For if Chevy Chace had been written in the Gothic manner, he 
says, “ which is the delight of all our little wits, whether writers 
or readers, it would not have hit the taste of so many ages, and 
have pleased the readers of all ranks and conditions.” But 
what then did Addison mean by the Gothic manner? it may 
here be asked; for he speaks as if a style so called were really 
in vogue at the date of his own writing—a style clearly not the 
same with the rough old English ballad style of Chevy Chace. 
The special meaning which Addison attached to the term 
Gothic will be apparent if we compare this passage in the 
Spectator with others in which the same word is used by him. 
For instance, in one of his criticisms, where he is occupied in 
distinguishing between “ true wit,” “false wit,” and “ mixt wit,” 
he adduces Martial among the ancients, and Cowley among the 
moderns, as eminent instances of this last, and then proceeds, 
“JT look upon these writers as Goths in poetry, who, like those 
in architecture, not being able to come up to the beautiful sim- 
plicity of the old Greeks and Romans, have endeavoured to 
supply its place with all the extravagances of an irregular 
fancy.” And again, “Our general taste in England is for epi- 
gram, turns of wit,and forced conceits, which have no manner of 
influence, either for the bettering or enlarging the mind of him 
who reads them, and have been carefully avoided by the greatest 
writers, both among the ancients and moderns. I have  endea- 
voured, in several of my speculations, to banish this Gothic 
taste, which has taken possession among us.”? 

From these indications, it is clear that “Gothic ” poetry and 
“Gothic” art were not in Addison’s view what, fifty years later, 
they were in the view of Horace Walpole. Addison seems to 
have understood the word as expressive of a certain blending of 
the uncouth and the whimsical, of which there were many in- 
stances in his day and that preceding ; ; and ef which the school 
of poets, called by Johnson the “metaphysical school,” were 
perhaps the most systematic artists. The real aim and meaning 
of a Gothic revival, in the sense of a due appreciation of the 
elements of beauty to be found in the self-developed culture of 
the northern nations had been as yet unexplained by the 

1 No. 409. 
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philosophy of criticism; and in the interim the progress of 
real knowledge and taste was hampered, as so often happens, 
by pretension and imposture, and by the confusion of a vague 
nomenclature. 

Meanwhile, Addison’s criticism on Chevy Chace may in all 
probability have been the seed which bore fruit half a century 
later in the collections of Percy, afterwards Bishop of Dromore, 
who, in 1765, published his Reliques of Ancient Poetry; at all 
events, Percy cites Addison’s remarks as a precedent and an 
excuse for his own undertaking. The apologetic tone of his 
preface throughout sounds not a little singular to our ears in 
the present day. In connexion with the subject before us, it is 
very significant. 

“Tn a polished age like the present,” he says, “I am sensible 
that many of these reliques of antiquity will require great allow- 
ances to be made for them.” And then, after citing Dr. John- 
son, Warton, and other literary characters, as taking an interest 
in his work, he adds: “The names of so many men of learning 
and character, the editor hopes, will serve him as an amulet to 
guard him from every unfavourable censure for having bestowed 
any attention on a parcel of old ballads. It was at the request 
of many of these gentlemen, and of others eminent for their 
genius and taste, that this little work was undertaken. To pre- 
pare it for the press has been the amusement of, now and then, 
a vacant hour amid the leisure and retirement of rural life, and 
hath only served as a relaxation from graver studies 
editor hopes he need not be ashamed of having bestowed some 
of his idle hours on the ancient literature of our own country (!) 
or in regaining from oblivion some pieces (though but the 
amusements of our ancestors) which tend to place in a striking 
light their taste, genius, sentiments, or manners.” Hopes he 
need not be ashamed of critical researches than which none are 
more highly estimated now, alike by poet, philologist, historian, 
and man of taste, as furnishing indispensable aid towards one 
of the most cherished objects of our time—the appreciation of 
the historic Past. 

Still, Percy’s tone of apology was an advance upon the con- 
fusion of Addison’s ideas respecting old English ballads. Percy, 
at least, did not fall into the error of supposing that the merit 
of Chevy Chace depended upon its supposed resemblance to 
the style and sentiments of Virgil. On the contrary, he 
clearly indicates the essential diversity of origin and character 
between medizval poetry and the-poetry of Greece and Rome. 

By the time Percy entered the field, indeed, niuch had been 
going on in other departments of taste to foster the glimmering 
interest in these memorials of an age of “barbarism.” Shen- 
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stone and Horace Walpole, in the middle of the century, success- 
fully sought to introduce a reform into the arts of landscape 
gardening and architecture, of which the chief characteristics 
were an attention to the natural feitures of scenery and a re- 
vival of the “ Gothic” principles of avt. In the World, a fashion- 
able periodical of 1753-1755, formed on the orthodox model of 
the Spectator, we find a fancy for Gothic architecture mentioned 
as a recent and prevalent whim, likely to be displaced by a still 
later whim for Chinese construction and decoration. The 
writer in the World speaks of both with equal contempt; but 
while the Chinese fancy, an exotic imported after Lord Anson’s 
voyage in 1744, proved itself a mere transitory caprice and 
passed away, Gothicism, the purer kind—for here, as so often 
happens, real knowledge was struggling with pretension—held 
its ground. Horace Walpole was its most efficient advocate 
and champion. Writing from Worcestershire just at this time, 
he says :—“ Gothicism, and the restoration of that architecture, 
and not of the bastard breed, spreads extremely in this part of 
the world.” And when in Yorkshire he exclaims with kind- 
ling enthusiasm at sight of the ancient remains, “O what quar- 
ries for working in Gothic!” His letters are full of this new 
taste, which for many years was quite the passion of his life. 
He worked out his own conceptions in what, though it seems 
to us now but a spurious and flimsy imitation of medizeval art, 
was doubtless one of the most important initiatory steps in that 
renaissance movement which has to so great an extent given the 
law to our modern esthetics—the famous toy of Strawberry. 
And not only in architecture and decoration, but in literature 
also, Horace Walpole may be said, perhaps by his zeal, to have 
deserved the meed of originality in this revival more than any of 
his contemporaries, while, by his lively fancy, he almost antici- 
pated the popularizing process of time on the materials before him. 

Within the ten years succeeding the publication of Percy’s 
Reliques, appeared Dr. Johnson’s and Steevens’s editions of 
Shakspeare, and Warton’s History of English Poetry, both most 
important labours, as turning up the as yet nearly virgin soil 
of English philological research. Antiquarianism in the vari- 
ous departments of literature and art now began to form a 
school of ardent disciples. Dr. Johnson, with sententious con- 
descension, uttered his celebrated dictum, “ Whatever with- 
draws us from the power of our senses, whatever makes the 
past, the distant, or the future, predominate over the present, 
advances us in the dignity of thinking beings.... That man 
is little to be envied whose patriotism would not gain force 
upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer 
among the ruins of Iona.” Shenstone, devoted to song-writing 
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as well as landscape-gardening, found the hunt after old abbeys 
and old ballads congenial to his sense of the picturesque both 
in scenery and verse. Captain Francis Grose, from 1773 to 1776, 
made the tour of England and Wales, and published its results 
in four quarto volumes of Antiquities, elaborately got up with 
descriptions and plates. Gough and Pennant prosecuted their 
topographical investigations. The Society of Antiquaries put 
forth in 1770 the first volume of their Archwologia, All tended 
in the same direction. Then, after a short interval, followed 
the era of the German classics, and of inquiry into the anti- 
quities of Teutonic fable; and, contemporaneously with these, 
the stupendous wars and convulsions of the French Revolution, 
giving that impetus to the imaginative faculty which is never 
so effectually supplied as by the vivid experiences and sharp 
vicissitudes of human fate. 

So the train was laid, and preparation made for the glowing 
romance of Walter Scott. The Northern Enchanter fired with 
the torch of his genius the pyre heaped up by the labour and 
research of previous students. He first, to any noteworthy de- 
gree, popularized the new education of taste. He brought a 
poet’s soul to bear on ideas of feudality and chivalry, and on 
the many picturesque aspects of historic and traditional lore ; 
and from his time, not medieval research only, but medieval 
sentiment, may be said to have fairly become a primary element 
in our esthetic culture. Silenced now was the orthodox jargon 
of the past about the “ barbarous productions of a Gothic genius,” 
and the dread of their superseding in the realm of taste that 
“simplicity which distinguished the Greek and Roman arts as 
eternally superior to those of every other nation” (World, vol. 
iii. p. 81). Greek and Roman art, indeed, was not deposed from 
its claims to man’s homage, but room was conceded in the 
realm of beauty for another and not less influential potentate. 
How does one blast from the clarion of the “romantic” muse 
proclaim her attributes !— 


“ Tf thou would’st view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight; 
For the gay beams of gladsome day 
Gild but to flout the ruins grey. 
When the broken arches are black in night, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ;_ 
When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruin’d central tower ; 
When buttress and buttress alternately 
Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 
When silver edges the imagery 
And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die; 
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When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s grave, 
Then go; but go alone the while, 

Then view St. David’s ruin’d pile, 

And home returning, soothly swear 

Was never scene so sad and fair.” 


The sentiment soon, in fact, came to be far more commonly 
professed from affectation than ignored from indifference ; for 
who, pretending to any nineteenth century cultivation, would 
not have been ashamed to own that a medieval work of art, as 
such—a poem, a picture, a relic, a building, a chronicle of past 
days—exercised no more spell over him than the yellow cowslip 
did over the rude soul of Peter Bell? How many lisping ladies, 
we may be sure, were wont to echo Scott’s genuine enthusiasm 
when lionizing visitors over the ruins of Melrose Abbey! 
“ There is no telling,” he used to say, “what treasures are hid 
in that glorious old pile. It is a famous place for antiquarian 
plunder. There are such rich bits of old-time sculpture for the 
architect, and old-time story for the poet. There is as rare 
picking in it as in a Stilton cheese ; and in the same taste—the 
mouldier the better.”? 

Nevertheless, in 1812, Scott’s own language on the new 


development of taste his days had witnessed bore something of 
the character of advocacy, as though its results were not yet 
fully credited with the world at large. We allude to a prefa- 
tory essay in one of his republications of old literature. 


“The present age,” he says, “has been so distinguished for research 
into poetical antiquities, that the discovery of an unknown bard is, in 
certain chosen literary circles, held as curious as an augmentation of 
the number of fixed stars would be esteemed by astronomers. It is 
true, these ‘blessed twinklers of the night’ are so far removed from us, 
that they afford no more light than serves barely to evince their exist- 
ence to the curious investigator; and in like manner the pleasure 
derived from the revival of an obscure poet is rather in proportion to 
the rarity of his volume than to its merit; yet this pleasure is not in- 
consistent with reason and principle. We know by every day’s expe- 
rience the peculiar interest which the lapse of ages confers upon works 
of human art. The clumsy strength of the ancient castles, which, 
when raw from the hand of the builder, inferred only the oppressive 
power of the barons who reared them, is now broken by partial ruin 
into proper subjects for the poet or the painter. . . . The monastery, 
too, which was at first but a fantastic monument of the superstitious 
devotion of monarchs, or of the purple pride of fattened abbots, has 
gained, by the silent influence of antiquity, the power of impressing 
awe and devotion. . . . If such is the effect of time in adding interest 


1 See Washington Irving’s Recollections of Abbotsford. 
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to the labours of the architect, if partial destruction is compensated by 
the additional interest of that which remains, can we deny his exert- 
ing a similar influence upon those subjects which are sought after by 
the bibliographer and poetical antiquary? The obscure poet, who is 
detected by their keen research, may indeed have possessed but a 
slender portion of that spirit which has buoyed up the works of distin- 
guished contemporaries during the course of centuries. Yet still his 
verses shall, in the lapse of time, acquire an interest which they did 
not possess in the eyes of his own generation. . . . The mere attribute 
of antiquity is of itself sufficient to interest the fancy, by the lively 
and powerful train of associations which it awakens.’’* 


If these observations upon the taste of the day, which take 
so much for granted that Bishop Percy dared only timidly to 
suggest, do notwithstanding appear somewhat trite to us fifty 
years later still, it is because the retrospective sentiment has 
become so much more a matter of course now, than it was even 
at the date of the publication of Rokeby. 

We come now to the third stage of the assimilating process 
which we set out with describing; and as we have indicated 
Horace Walpole’s as on the whole the most representative name 
in the first, or exploring stage, and that of Walter Scott as the 
greatest in the second, or inventive stage, so, if we were to point 
to any productions as specially marking the epoch when the 
ideas of the “ Romantic” type of literature had become suffi- 
ciently inwoven with the mental texture of the age to afford 
material for the familiar allusions in which popular humour, 
fancy, or satire, are wont to be conveyed, we should have no 
hesitation in selecting the writings of Charles Lamb. 

When Lamb published the earliest of his Zssays of Elia, about 
1820, the popularizing process had, it is evident, already made con- 
siderable advance. Imbued, as Lamb’s mind was, with a haunt- 
ing passion for old times and old-world fancies, he would have 
been an inexplicable whim and oddity to his generation, had not 
that generation become familiarized to a considerable extent with 
the ground over which his humour skimmed. Now Lamb can 
hardly be said to have possessed any strong turn for medieval 
imagery. He loved antiquity ; but it was rather for its every- 
day life than for its romantic aspects, and principally for the 
genial traits of humanity he could detect in the deeds and 
sayings of other times. He was more at home in the metropolis 
than elsewhere; and more at home with the common doings of 
men than with their exalted feats of historic renown. His 
mind was steeped in Elizabethan literature, and in all that was 
odd and out of the way in that of the succeeding period. His 
quaint humour fed itself with perpetual references to the human 

1 See Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vol. iii. p. 30. 
VOL. XLIII.—NO. LXXXVI. 21 
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life that had co-existed with those old folios on his love of which 
he was wont so enthusiastically to descant. As he walked the 
streets of London, the murky edifices on every side were to 
him full of sentiment and association. And here, if it is not 
too Ruskinesque a classification, we are inclined to distinguish 
between an earlier and a later development of the retrospective 
taste, under the terms not indeed to be taken with too technical 
strictness-—of the Romance of Stone and the Romance of Brick, 
and to assign the origin of the latter in great measure to the 
reveries of the visionary East India House clerk. The South 
Sea House and its official underlings, the Inner Temple and its 
old benchers, Christ’s Hospital and its juvenile a/wmni—what 
congenial food did these and suchlike topics furnish to the 
fancy of Lamb! What a potent flavour of sentiment and 
romance do the mingled pathos and playfulness of his con- 
ceptions infuse into scenes and persons whom no partiality can 
characterize as in themselves picturesque! Listen to the open- 
ing paragraphs of his essay on the South Sea House—* most 
musical, most melancholy :’— 


“‘ Reader, in thy passage from the Bank, where thou hast been re- 
eeiving thy half-yearly dividend (supposing thou art a lean annuitant 
like myself), to the Flower Pot, to secure a place for Dalston, or 
Shacklewell, or some other thy suburban retreat northerly, didst thou 
never observe a melancholy-looking, handsome brick and stone edifice 
to the left, where Threadneedle Street abuts upon Bishopsgate? I 
daresay thou hast often admired its magnificent portals ever gaping 
wide, and disclosing to view a grave court, with cloisters and _ pillars, 
with few or no traces of goers-in or comers-out—a desolation something 
like Balelutha’s. 

‘This was once a house of trade, a centre of busy interests. The 
throng of merchants was here—the quick pulse of gain—and here some 
forms of business are still kept up, though the soul be long since fled. 
Here are still to be seen stately porticoes, imposing staircases, offices 
roomy as the state apartments in palaces—deserted, or thinly peopled 
with a few straggling clerks; the still more sacred interiors of court 
and committee-rooms, with venerable faces of beadles, doorkeepers, 
directors seated in form on solemn days (to proclaim a dead 
dividend), at long worm-caten tables that have been mahogany, with 
tarnished gilt-leather coverings, supporting massy silver inkstands, 
long since dry; the oaken wainscots hung with pictures of deceased 
governors and sub-governors, of Queen Anne, and the two first monarchs 
of the Brunswick dynasty; huge charts, which subsequent discoveries 
have antiquated ; dusty maps of Mexico, dim as dreams, and soundings 
of the Bay of Panama!” 


Pertinent too it is to our present subject to remark the manner 
in which he proceeds to describe the personages whose forms 
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mingle with these dreary memories of decadence. Their interest 
is made to depend, not on the abstract merits or peculiarities of 
each individual, but on these in an historic point of view, and 
purely as connected with their class-development. It is as a 
South Sea House clerk, and inhabitant of that gloomy tenement, 
not as a man in the more general sense, like the Eusebiuses 
and Ignotuses of our elder humorists, that we care to contem- 
plate the insignificant Thomas Tame, with his stoop of conde- 
scension and inward sense of heraldic glory, or arithmetical John 
Tipp and his beloved “ fractional farthing,” or epigrammatic 
Henry Man, or vocal, rattling Plumer. The romance in the 
background of all this “ Balclutha” was the South Sea Bubble, 
blown and dispersed sixty years! before the degenerate days of 
which Lamb speaks, but which had once given life aud import- 
ance to the desolate precincts. 

It is beyond the scope of our present remarks to attempt any 
wider consideration of the effect which the modern retrospective 
impulse has produced on our literature——most marked and 
varied in the fields of philology and history, where the industry 
of the pioneer has gone on side by side with the ingenuity of 
the constructor, the research which digs up the literary bones 
of past ages with the skill which adjusts and explains them, till 
literary “revival” has become almost methodized to a science. 
We confine ourselves here simply to the province of local 
description and allusion, as a special instance of the sort of 
sentiment produced by this powerful direction of intellectual 
sympathy. 

We do not claim for Charles Lamb any special inventiveness 
in selecting this vein of humour to work in. It was, as we 
have shown, pointed out by the previous education of taste, and 
other writers may have been as early as he was in divining its 
capabilities. But what we do assign to him is the master- 
humorist’s grace and fancy in handling this and other aspects 
of antiquarianism, and the first happy blending of them with 
the moralizing sportiveness proper to a popular philosopher. 
As a teacher in the school of moral esthetics, he founded a 
class-room of his own, and other lecturers have not been slow 
to follow his method. That the particular composition of faney 
which he initiated, does pervade our literature to a very great 
extent at the present day, will not be questioned. We do not 
mean that the one species of sentimental antiquarianism has 
extinguished the other, but only that the modern passion for 


1 The first of Lamb’s Essays of Elia was published about 1820. In that 
concerning the South Sea House, he says he is writing of his memories forty 
years back. The great year of the South Sea Bubble was, as every one 
knows, 1720. 
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retrospective dalliance has gone on enlarging its sphere, till, from 
at first embracing little save the monk-and-baron-haunted relics 
of the middle ages, it has come more recently to invest with a 
romance of its own every pile of human habitation connected 
with noticeable peculiarities of past life and character. It is in 
this department that Leigh Hunt—dubbed on other grounds the 
King of Cockneydom—distinguished himself, and that play is 
given to the fancies of so vast a company of sentimental topo- 
graphers and biographers, and of humorists more or less 
worthy of the title, in our day.’ It is in this department 
especially that the genius of Charles Dickens has found its 
happiest exercise. Dickens’s conceptions of individual character 
are extravagant and grotesque; but his sketches of locality, 
and of class life as connected with locality, are wonderfully 
graphic and powerful. That they abound in every volume of 
his writings it is unnecessary to state, for who is not well 
acquainted with undoubtedly the most popular serials of the 
serial-loving Victorian era? And that in the pedigree of literary 
ideas they owe their style and colouring to the previous in- 
spiration of Charles Lamb, will be, we think, sufficiently obvious 
to any reader of such passages as the following, taken almost 
at random from the two earliest of his tales. The first is a 
description of London inns in the old days of the road, before 
the establishment of the fast-coach system, which, when Pick- 
wick was written, had not yet broken down before the inexor- 
able advance of steam and rail, though its days were already 
numbered, and its sphere contracted :— 

“‘ There are in London several old inns, once the head-quarters of 
celebrated coaches, in the days when coaches performed their journeys 
in a graver and more solemn manner than they do in these times, but 
which have now degenerated into little more than the abiding and 
booking-places of country waggons. The reader would look in vain 
for any of these ancient hostelries among the Golden Crosses and 
Bull and Mouths which rear their stately fronts in the improved 
streets of London. If he would light upon any of these old places, 
he must direct his steps to the obscurer quarters of the town; and 
there, in some secluded nooks, he will find several still standing with 
a kind of gloomy sturdiness amidst the modern innovations which 
surround them. 

“Tn the Borough especially, there still remain some half-dozen old 
inns, which have preserved their external features unchanged, and 
which have escaped alike the rage for public improvement, and the 
encroachments of private speculation. Great, rambling, queer old 
places they are, with galleries and passages and staircases wide enough 

1 A glance, for instance, at the table of contents of such a book as Timbs’s 
Walks and Talks about London (1865), will show how fertile a branch of the 
‘* bookmaker’s ” stock-in-trade the popular taste for antiquities supplies. 
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and antiquated enough to furnish materials for a hundred ghost-stories, 
supposing we should ever be reduced to the lamentable necessity of 
inventing any, and that the world should exist long enough to exhaust 
the innumerable veracious legends connected with old London Bridge, 
and its adjacent neighbourhood on the Surrey side.” 


Next let us glance at a sketch, in the true retrospective- 
picturesque, of an out-of-the-way square in the metropolis. 
The humour—of which we have space to give an inadequate 
notion only—is distinguished from that of Lamb by being 
broader, more farcical, less quaintly meditative; but it bears 
a like reference to the accessories of place and association :—- 

“ Although a few members of the graver professions live about 
Golden Square, it is not exactly in anybody’s way to or from any- 
where. It is one of the squares that have been; a quarter of the town 
that has gone down in the world, and taken to letting lodgings. . . . 

“Tn that quarter of London in which Golden Square is situated, 
there is a bygone, faded, tumble-down street, with two irregular rows 
of tall, meagre houses, which seem to have stared each other out of 
countenance years ago. ‘The very chimneys appear to have grown 
dismal and melancholy, from having had nothing better to look at 
than the chimneys over the way. Their tops are battered, and broken, 
and blackened with smoke; aid here and there some taller stack than 
the rest, inclining heavily to one side, and toppling over the roof, 
seems to meditate taking revenge for half a century's neglect, by crush- 
ing the inhabitants of the garrets beneath. The fowls who peck about 
the kennels, jerking their bodies hither and thither with a gait which 
none but town fowls are ever seen to adopt, and which any country 
cock or hen would be puzzled to understand, are perfectly in keeping 
with the crazy habitations of their owners. . . . 

“To judge from the size of the houses, they have been at one time 
tenanted by persons of better condition than their present occupants ; 
but they are now let off by the week in floors or rooms, and every 
door has almost as many plates or bell-handles as there are apartments 
within. The windows are for the same reason sufficiently diversified 
in appearance, being ornamented with every variety of common blind 
and curtain that can easily be imagined; while every doorway is 
blocked up and rendered nearly impassable by a motley collection of 
children and porter pots of all sizes, from the baby in arms and the 
half-pint pot, to the full-grown girl and half-gallon can.” 


And here we would revert to the earlier portion of our argu- 
ment, and take occasion, from examples such as these, to remind 
the reader how different from anything to be found in the 
works of our elder wits and essayists is the tone of humour 
adopted by these favourite popular writers of our day—different 
just in this attribute of local sentiment and association. To 
make the contrast more appreciable, we recommend the reader 
to turn to two numbers of the famous periodical already so 
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often cited. We cannot dip into the pages of the Spectator, and 
not perceive that Addison was as true a lover of the London of 
his time as Charles Lamb was at a later epoch, and felt, like 
that delightful writer, and others who have caught his spirit, 
the genuine humorist’s delight in speculating upon life and 
character in spots where men do congregate, and the humorist’s 
solace in forgetting the burden of self-contemplation in sym- 
pathy for the moving crowds. Some of his pleasantest papers 
are descriptive of the population and the localities as he knew 
them. Thus, in one he sketches the distinctive politics of the 
different quarters of the metropolis. A report being spread of 
the death of Louis XIV., whose wars and ambitions had made 
him as great a bugbear to England then, as a mightier con- 
queror on the throne of France became a century afterwards, 
the short-faced gentleman takes occasion to visit the various 
coffee-houses of the town and city. At St. James’s he finds an 
inner knot of theorists collected round the steam of the coffee- 
pot, disposing of the whole Spanish monarchy, and providing 
for all the line of Bourbon in less than a quarter of an hour. 
At St. Giles’s a board of disaffected French gentlemen “ sit” upon 
the life and death of the Grand Monarque, and discuss their 
own and their friends’ chances of re-established fortunes from his 
demise. At Will’s, the resort of wits and authors, the names of 
Boileau, Racine, and Corneille, are brought in with reference to 
the event, and regrets are expressed that they had not lived to 
lament it in fitting elegies. At a coffee-house near the Temple 
two young lawyers debate pro and con, with professional acu- 
men, the claims to the Spanish succession, of the Emperor of 
Austria, and the Duke of Anjou. In Fish Street, the fishmonger 
politician anticipates an improved sale of pilchards in conse- 
quence of the event. In Cheapside, the bank-speculator laments 
his recent sale out of the Funds, which the French monarch’s 
death would infallibly send upwards ; and so on. The scenery 
in the background, the London haunts specified, had, it is evi- 
dent, their charm for Addison, but it was an unconscious 
charm; to make them matter of definite literary description 
would not have occurred to him as relevant to the tastes of his 
readers. It was on the figures of the piece that the beholder’s 
eye was to be riveted; the localities were dashed in as neces- 
sary but subordinate adjuncts. And the same remark applies to 
another paper to which, for a moment, we invite the reader’s 
attention, where he narrates a peregrination by boat and coach 
tl. rough the thoroughfares of the metropolis, and describes the 
d ficrent classes of the population, high and low, pursuing their 
several avocations during several portions of the twenty-four 
hours. “The hours of the day and night are taken up in the 
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cities of London and Westminster by people as different from 
each other as those who are born in different centuries. Men 
of six of the clock give way to those of nine; they of nine to the 
generation of twelve; and they of twelve disappear and make 
room for the fashionable world, who have made two of the clock 
the noon of the day.” It is areally graphic description : the fleet 
of market-gardeners plying the river with their goods for sale ; 
the night hackney-coachmen dispersing in the Strand; the 
young fruit-buyers jostling each other in Covent Garden ; 
the eager bustle of the Exchange; the ragged ballad-singer at 
the corner of Warwick Street; the fine ladies flaunting from 
shop to shop through St. James’s Street and Long Acre. 
And iteis precisely the material which supplies food for 
what we have called the “romance of brick” in our days ; 
for the men and women of Queen Anne’s time have for 
us that very ancestral prestige which we think so much of, 
and their haunts are consecrated ground to our fancy. But 
the description itself, as penned by Addison, was not inspired 
by any analogous sentiment. For aught that we can see, the 
contemplative moralist of the eighteenth century’s morning, 
never spent a thought or a care on what his forefathers of the 
Tudor and Stuart days, not to mention times more remote, 
ordinarily imagined or enacted in the scenes through which his 
own daily footsteps led him. Or if such thoughts may have 
suggested themselves from time to time, it would seem that, not 
having been yet worked up into literary “staple,” they were 
considered wholly inappropriate to be put forth in works 
designed to attract the popular sympathies. It might be 
curious matter of speculation, perhaps, to guess how many and 
what kind of thoughts even now float before the twilight moods 
of our mind, which make no present impression, but belong to 
a class of ideas destined to form the literary “staple” of another 
age. But this by the way. We think it is very ‘evident, as 
regards our eighteenth century ancestors aforesaid, that the esti- 
mate they formed of their relation to their ancestors, was, on the 
whole, that of a self-satisfied superiority, which scorned any 
reference to the past, as possessing, in the mere fact of its histo- 
rical existence, special grounds for our sympathy or curiosity. 
On this subject Johnson himself was, in some moods of his pug- 
nacious mind, very little of a philosopher. “Great abilities,” he 
said, “are not requisite for an historian, for in historical com- 
position all the greatest powers of the human mind are quiescent. 
He has facts ready to his hand, so that there is no exercise of 
invention. Imagination is not required in any high degree,— 
only about as much as is used in the lower kinds of poetry. 
Some penetration, accuracy, and colouring will fit a man for 
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the task, if he can give the application which is necessary.”? 
He would have been content with Faust’s summary of the 
matter which constitutes history :— 


“ Kin Kehrichtfasz und eine Rumpelkammer, 
Und héchstens eine Haupt-und Staatsaction, 
Mit treffichen pragmatischen Maximen, 

Wie sie den Puppen wohl im Munde ziemen.” 


Once more. Of Addison’s graver essays none has been more 
vaunted for its solemn grace than that on visiting the tombs in 
Westminster Abbey. But in reading it one cannot fail to mark 
how devoid its tone and treatment are of any of the antiquarian 
sentiment professed by the moralists of our time. The thoughts 
which the contemplation of that venerable pile suggest to Addi- 
son, grand and impressive thoughts though they are, have refer- 
ence to mortality in the general sense, in its moral and religious 
aspects only ; local or historical circumstance have no place in 
them, save as enlarging the accessories of time and space within 
which the philosopher regards our human fate. The sermon is 
in the buried dust, but not in the stones which encase it. 

Still there were places, and there were occasions, which could 
hardly fail to awaken in some measure the dormant instinct of 
romantic association with the older chapters of English life, 
even in those non-retroverting days ; and it will not perhaps be 
without amusement to exhibit somewhat in detail a comparison 
of sentiment between successive observers on visiting the most 
famous and venerable and picturesque of all our provincial 
cities; the home of Britain’s choicest learning, from the first 
dawning rays of the middle ages to the broad daylight of these 
latter times ; the seat of “that ancient institution,” to use the 
recent words of one of her most gifted sons while smarting from 
her unkindness, where are “represented, more nobly perhaps, 
and more conspicuously than in any other place, at any rate 
with more remarkable concentration, the most prominent fea- 
tures that relate to the past of England.” Sir Richard Steele’s 
description of his visit to Oxford, with which we begin, is, as 
might be anticipated, the least coloured by any tincture of anti- 
quarian sentiment ; but then it should be mentioned that his 
purpose in this essay is ironical, and is properly a satire upon 
certain ill-maintained pretensions to learning in the academi- 
cians of his day :-— 

“As I am called forth by the immense love I bear to my fellow- 


creatures, and the warm inclination I feel within me, to stem, as far as 
I can, the prevailing torrent of vice and ignorance, so I cannot more 


1 Life, by Boswell (Croker’s edition), vol. i. p. 428. 
2 Gladstone’s speech at the South Lancashire election, July 18, 1865. 
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properly pursue that noble impulse than by setting forth the excellency 
of virtue and knowledge in their native and beautiful colours.. For 
this reason I made my late excursion to Oxford, where those qualities 
appear in their highest lustre, and are the only pretences to honour 
and distinction. Superiority is there given in proportion to men’s 
advancement in wisdom and learning; and that just rule of life is so 
universally received among those happy people, that you shall see an 
Karl walk bareheaded to the son of the meanest artificer, in respect to 
seven years’ more worth and knowledge than the nobleman is pos- 
sessed of. In other places they bow to men’s fortunes, but here to 
their understandings. It is not to be expressed how pleasing the 
order, the discipline, the regularity of their lives is to a philosopher 
who has by many years’ experience in the world, learned to contemn 
everything but what is revered in this mansion of select and well-taught 
spirits. The maguificence of their palaces, the greatness of their 
revenues, the sweetness of their groves and retirements, seem equally 
adapted for the residence of princes and philosophers; and a famili- 
arity with objects of splendour, as well as places of recess, prepares 
the inhabitants with an equanimity for their future fortunes, whether 
humble or illustrious. How was I pleased when I looked round at 
St. Mary’s, and could, in the faces of the ingenuous youth, see minis- 
ters of state, chancellors, bishops, and judges! Here only is human 
life! Here only the life of man is a rational being! Here men under- 
stand, and are employed in works worthy their noble nature. This 


transitory being passes away in an employment not unworthy of a 
future state,—the contemplation of the great decrees of Providence. 
“ach man lives as if he were to answer the questions made to Job: 
‘Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? Who 
shut up the sea with doors, and said, Hitherto thou shalt come and no 
farther?’ Such speculations make life agreeable, make death wel- 
come.” 4 


Next we have Pope describing, in somewhat ornate and care- 
ful language, a visit to Oxford from Nuneham, Lord Harcourt’s 
seat, where at times he was wont to reside. Pope assuredly 
was not without the poetic sympathy which yearns towards the 
past; but to him it was an emotion calling for elaborate display, 
scarcely the overflow of habitual thought :— 


“The moon rose in the clearest sky I ever saw; by whose solemn 
light I paced on slowly, without company, or any interruption to the 
range of my thoughts. About a mile before I reached Oxford, all the 
bells toll’d in different notes; the clocks of every college answered one 
another, and sounded forth (some in a deeper, some a softer tone) that 
it was eleven at night. All this was no ill preparation to the life I 
have led since, among those old walls, venerable galleries, stone porti- 
coes, studious walks, and solitary scenes of the university. I wanted 
nothing but a black gown and a salary to be as mere a bock-worm as 


1 Tatler, No. 39. 
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any there. I conformed myself to the college hours, was rolled up in 
books, lay in one of the most ancient, dusky parts of the university, 
and was as dead to the world as any hermit of the desert. If any- 
thing was alive or awake in me, it was a little vanity, such as even 
those good men used to entertain when the monks of their own order 
extolled their piety and abstraction. For I found myself received with. 
a sort of respect, which this idle part of mankind, the learned, pay to 
their own species, who are as considerable here as the busy, the 
gay, and the ambitious are in your world.””! 


The next pilgrim we summon from the land of shades is 
Horace Walpole, writing in 1753. The spirit of retrospective 
sympathy is conspicuously at work in the few sentences in 
which he sums up his observations :— 


“On my way I dined at Park Place, and lay at Oxford. As I was 
quite alone, I did not care to see anything ; but as soon as it was dark 
I ventured out, and the moon rose as I was wandering through the 
colleges, and gave me a charming venerable Gothic scene, which was 
not lessened by the monkish appearance of the old Fellows stealing 
to their pleasures. . . . . The whole air of the town charms me; and 
what remains of the true Gothic un-Gibbs’d and the profusion of 
painted glass, were entertainment enough to me We passed 
four days most agreeably, and I believe saw more antique holes and 
corners than Tom Hearne did in threescore years. You know my rage 
for Oxford. If King’s College would not take it ill, I don’t know but 
I should retire thither, and profess Jacobitism, that I might enjoy some 
venerable set of chambers.” 


Lastly, let us linger and dream with mellifluous Lamb, and 
hear him, in his own unrivalled music, declare the nature of the 
spell which gave the glory to his vision :-— 


“To such a one as myself, who has been defrauded in his young 
years of the sweet food of academic institution, nowhere is so pleasant 
to while away a few idle weeks at, as one or other of the universities. 
Their vacation too, at this time of the year, falls in so pat with ours. 
Here I can take my walks unmolested, and fancy myself of what 
degree or standing I please. I seem admitted ad eundem. I fetch 
up past opportunities. I can rise at the chapel-bell, and dream that 
it rings for me. In moods of humility, I can be a sizar, or a servitor. 
When the peacock vein rises, I strut a gentleman-commoner. In 
graver moments, I proceed Master of Arts. Indeed, I do not think 
I am much unlike that respectable character. I have seen your dim- 
eyed vergers, and bedmakers in spectacles, drop a bow or curtsey as I 
pass, wisely mistaking me for something of the sort. I go about in 
black, which favours the notion. Only in Christ Church reverend 
quadrangle, I can be content to pass for nothing short of a scraphie 


doctor. 
1 Pope’s Letters, 1. 133. 
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“The walks at these times are so much one’s own—the tall trees 
of Christ’s, the groves of Magdalen! The halls deserted, and with 
open doors, inviting one to slip in unperceived, and pay a devoir to 
some founder, or noble or royal benefactress (that should have been 
ours), Whose portrait seems to smile upon their overlooked beadsman, 
and to adopt me for their own. Then to take a peep in by the way 
at the butteries and sculleries, redolent of antique hospitality; the 
immense caves of kitchens, kitchen fireplaces, cordial recesses ; ovens 
whose first pies were baked four centuries ago, and spits which have 
cooked for Chaucer! Not the meanest minister among the dishes but 
is hallowed to me through his imagination, and the cook goes forth a 
manciple. 

“ Antiquity! thou wondrous charm, what art thou?—that, being 
nothing, art everything! When thou wert, thou wert not antiquity ; 
then thou wert nothing, but hadst a remoter antiquity, as thou calledst 
it, to look back to with blind veneration ; thou thyself being to thyself 
flat, jejune, modern! What mystery lurks in this retroversion? or 
what half-Januses are we that cannot look forward with the same 
idolatry with which we for ever revert! The mighty future is as 
nothing, being everything! the past is everything, being nothing !”’? 


From what has been said, it will be evident, we apprehend, 
that the sympathetic interest in the past which Lamb thus elo- 
quently describes, had been a growing taste since the middle of 


the eighteenth century, and was not wholly the result of that 
startling catastrophe which is wont to stand before literary his- 
torians as the great gulf fixed between old-world and modern ways 
of thinking. That it was helped forward and received a more 
definite character by that event we do not dispute. Undoubt- 
edly the overthrow of old institutions and authoritative creeds did 
tend, in imaginative natures, to endue past things and persons 
with that tincture of romance to which the prosaic present sel- 
dom attains. But the mine had been opened ; revived Gothicism 
had won its disciples; the rising literature of Germany, with 
all its fascinating mysteries of chivalry and legend, would have 
found its vent, war or no war. We should have missed some 
inspired flights, some kindling imaginations. On the other hand, 
we might have antedated the calmer investigations of a later 
day. “ ANTIQUITY, THOU WONDROUS CHARM!” we should still 
have exclaimed, with Charles Lamb. 

And will not the time come when antiquity too shall have 
ceased to exert its witching spell? Not, indeed, on the most 
imaginative minds, on those to whom the past, the present, and 
the future each possess imperishable sources of ideal power, but 
on the multitude who think their thoughts at second hand, and 
require a certain amount of freshness in the ground-work of 


' Essay on Oxford in the Vacation. 
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their mental entertainment. Does not the rapid disappearance 
of one after another crazy monument of the elder days, and the 
re-clothing in modern brilliancy of others, point to a time when 
present inventiveness will be all in all, past achievements 
nothing? Even now, when wandering through the aisles of 
some renovated cathedral, or witnessing, in some specimen of 
nineteenth-century Gothic, the imitative skill of a Pugin or a 
Scott, ¢s it the retrospective sentiment that kindles in us most, 
or is it the admiration of tact and design in the adaptations that 
have supplied former decay, and raised the old art to life in 
modern combinations ? New houses of Parliament have sprung 
up where the old halls of St. Stephen’s once stood. New 
offices are displacing the dingy tenements where Walpole and 
Bolingbroke once swayed the destinies of Britain. Trim rail- 
way stations obliterate the memory of old-world hostelries, and 
steam movement gives travellers scant time or opportunity to 
think on local traditions, or on anything save the business of 
the passing moment and the prospects of the future. And so 
the lingering fancy that dwells among the ghosts of dead gene- 
rations may—it is no impossible contingency—cease one day 
to fascinate the busy world. Nay, will the genuine faculty of 
humour itself find the leisure which seems indispensable to its 
subsistence, when the culminating point shall have been reached 


of that material civilisation which, though now it aids and im- 
pels discovery of earth’s buried secrets, threatens in its own 
imperious demands to absorb more and more man’s small span 
of life and force of brain in the schemes and competitions of the 
moment ? 
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Art. VIL.---THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


1. First Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the Origin and Nature of the Cattle Plague. Presented 
to Her Majesty, 9th November 1865. 

2. Reports to the Lord Provost and Magistrates of Edinburgh oa 
the Cattle Plague. October 1865. 

3. Sur les Résultats de [Inoculation de la Peste Bovine, effectuée 
en Russie depuis année 1853. Paris, 1863, 


PLAGUES among cattle, like plagues among men, have in all 
ages excited marked attention in the countries which they have 
attacked. “A grievous murrain” which smote the cattle of Egypt 
was one of the means employed to soften the heart of the 
obdurate Pharaoh. Classical authors frequently allude to pests 
among oxen, as every one who has read Homer, Plutarch, Livy, 
and Virgil will well remember. Even the contagious character 
of these plagues is described by Columella, in his De Re Rustica, 
at the beginning of the Christian era; while Vegetius, three cen- 
turies later, enlarges upon this theme, and prescribes the course 
adopted by our rulers in the nineteenth century, that plague- 
stricken beasts should “ with all diligence and care be separated 
from the herd, and be put apart by themselves, and that their 
carcasses should be buried.”! It is not, however, our purpose 
to describe the frequent plagues which have devastated Europe 
in the middleages. The ninth century was particularly afflicted 
with them, Charlemagne having sown their seeds broadcast 
during the movements of his army, as Fracastorius and Weierus 
have fully recorded. We would leap over the history of these 
ancient plagues altogether, were it not that we find incidental 
notices of some of them even in this country. 

The fourteenth century was particularly remarkable in Eng- 
land for the frequent occurrence of human plagues. Fifteen 
times at least, during that century, did black death and its 
kindred plagues ravage Europe, sometimes preceded, sometimes 
followed, by grievous murrains among cattle. In the two years 
1348-1349 a plague of great intensity attacked the horned 
cattle in England. They died by thousands, and the herdsmen, 
panic-stricken, fled from their herds, which roamed wildly 
about the country, carrying the plague into every district. 
Many attempts were made to confine the diseased cattle, but 
with little effect, owing to the belief that they could communi- 


1 In the year 376 the cattle plague was all over Europe, and Cardinal 
Baronius assures us that no cattle escaped, except such as were marked on 
the forebead with the sign of the Cross, 
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cate the plague toman. The harvest in these years was luckily 
plentiful, but, notwithstanding the abundance of grain, the 
dearth of cattle was severely felt, and the horrors of famine 
were added to those of the plagues among men and beasts. 
About a century later the murrain among cattle was prevalent 
throughout Europe, and once more fell upon this country. It 
was again accompanied by a plague among men. But on this 
occasion the human plague, or “ sweating sickness,” chiefly fell 
upon the middle and upper classes of society, who were thus 
punished for their gluttony and riotous living; and its accom- 
panying murrain among cattle does not appear to have caused 
such panic in the poorer classes as on the occasion of its pre- 
vious visit, when their spirits were weighed down by repeated 
assaults of black death. The years 1348 and 1480 produced 
no chroniclers of these murrains, so that we are unable either 
to identify or to differentiate between them and the cattle 
plague of our own time. The preventive measures used by 
the Governments of both periods are however identical. The 
separation of diseased from sound stock, so long since recom- 
mended by Vegetius, was then adopted as now; and the free 
use of the pole-axe to slaughter suspected animals was encour- 
aged then, as it has been in the Order of Council during the 
present year. 

Till the last year of the reign of Queen Anne, our country 
was not again visited by any extensive murrain among cattle. 
This plague, like its successors in 1745, 1768, and 1865, first ap- 
peared in the neighbourhood of London, and swept off many 
cattle. But the pole-axe was used unsparingly ; the slaughtered 
cattle were buried deep under the earth ; and the plague was soon 
stamped out, without extending its ravages much beyond the 
home counties. Thirty years later the plague once more invaded 
the country and held it with a firm grip for twelve years; but 
before recounting the evil that it did then, and the experience 
which it has left for our guidance now, it is necessary to become 
acquainted with its general prevalence in Europe during the 
eighteenth century, for it is from this period that our scientific 
knowledge of the murrain begins to be developed. 

The wars which prevailed during the eighteenth century 
diffused the plague all through Europe, as a natural consequence 
of the parks of cattle which were formed in the rear of the 
armies. The years 1711 to 1714 were especially remarkable for 
the mortality caused by the plague in Western Europe, no less 
than one million five hundred thousand cattle having perished 
by the murrain during these years. On the 17th August 1711, 
Count Trajan Borromeo, a canon of Padua, saw a stray y and way- 
worn ox upon his estate, and, instigated by humane motives, gave 
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it shelter in acowshed. This ox was soon reclaimed by its owner, 
who stated that it had strayed from an Hungarian herd belonging 
to the commissariat of the Austrian army. About a week after 
this unlucky visit, the cattle in the shed which had sheltered 
the Hungarian beast began to sicken, and shortly afterwards 
died of a “malignant pest. The season was fine, and unusually 
dry ; but the pest spread rapidly through the Count’s herds, and 
from them extended widely, passing on to Milan, Ferrara, the 
Campagna of Rome and Naples, travelled through Sardinia and 
Piedmont, then through Dauphiny into France, traversed Switzer- 
land, scaled the Mountains of the Tyrol, spread over Germany, 
and penetrated into Holland, from whence it is supposed to 
have been imported into England. Italy did not get rid of it 
for seven years. Pope Clement x1. lost 30 000 cattle in his 
States during this period, and was so affected by the losses, that 
he published regulations for the suppression of the plague, on 
which our own Privy Council, during the existing attack, have 
made little improvement. The Pope ordered diseased cattle to 
be slaughtered, their hides to be slashed, so that they might not 
be used. for making leather, and their carcasses to be buried along 
with quicklime. But, instead of the £20 penalty which our 
Privy Council exact for an infringement of the order, the Pope 
ordained that every man infringing these rules should be sent 
to the gallows if he were a laic, and to the galleys if he were 
an ecclesiastic, And yet, with these Draconic laws , 1t took the 
Pope seven years to expel the plague from his States, During 
this period, Piedmont lost 80,000 oxen, and the neighbouring 
countries in a like proportion. 

The wars of Louis xIv., until his death in 1715, aided much 
in the propagation of the murrain. The armies of the Allies, 
under Marlborough and Prince Eugene, frequently carried it in 
their train, or received it in the capture of commissariat cattle 
from the French. Holland, from 1713 to 1723, lost more than 
200,000 cattle, and then had a period of repose from its ravages. 
In almost every instance during this century, we find the plague 
spreading with violence w henever Russian and Austrian troops 
penetrated westward, or when the troops of other countries com- 
mingled with the former, either in war or peace. This was 
specially observed in the War of Succession, on the death of 
Charles vi. in 1740. It is familiar to every reader of history, 
that the Hungarians warmly espoused the cause of Maria 
Theresa, and as s the tide of war surged backwards and forwards, 
the Hungarian cattle used to feed ‘the Austrian armies, carried 
with them the seeds of the plague, and again spread them 
broadcast over Europe. Frederick the Great, in his frequent 
encounters with the Austrians and Russians, took back this 
cattle plague, as his Nemesis, to Prussia. In eight years after 
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the death of the Emperor Charles vi., the west and centre of 
Europe alone lost three millions of horned beasts. This was a 
period of interest to England, and demands careful consideration. 

Late in the year 1744, or more probably early in 1745, a 
murrain broke out among English cattle. The writers of that 
period, especially Mortimer, the secretary of the Royal Society, 
and Layard, the eminent physician, agree in ascribing its im- 
portation to two white calves brought over from Holland by a 
farmer living at Poplar near London. Shortly after the arrival 
of these calves, some cows on the same farm sickened. The 
distemper spread among the cattle in the lower part of Essex, 
and soon reached London, which now, through the metropolitan 
market, passed it into different parts of the country. Still it 
did not travel rapidly, for, although the Government issued a 
Commission in November to prevent its spread, the powers of 
the Commission extended only to Middlesex. Inspectors, who 
were butchers and cowkeepers, were appointed to examine cow- 
sheds, in order to separate sick and sound beasts. The former 
were killed and buried twelve feet under ground, their hides 
being well slashed, and their carcasses covered with two bushels 
of quicklime. A compensation by the Government of forty 
shillings, or about half the average price of cattle at the period, 
was given for each slaughtered beast. The progress of the dis- 
temper was so slow that Government did not treat it as a 
national evil until one year after its outbreak. In February 
1746, an Act was passed, enabling the King to issue Orders in 
Council for its suppression, and the first Order is dated on the 
12th of March in that year. This Order states that his Majesty 
had consulted the learned men of his dominion, who agreed 
that they knew of no cure for the disease ; and it even deprecates 
the attempts at cure, “for while means are used to save the 
sick, the disease spreads among the sound, and is increased 
more and more in proportion to the numbers seized with it.” 
Hence the pole-axe was made the radical cure in 1746, as it 
has been by our present Government one hundred and twenty 
years afterwards. This first Order in Council then proceeds to 
give directions, which have obviously dictated those issued in 
the present year, and are little more than a transcript of the 
rules laid down by Pope Clement x1! Plague-stricken beasts are 


1 But the Pope stole his ideas from Vegetius, who took them from Virgil, 
and he from Varro :— 
‘* At length whole herds to death at once it sweeps ; 
High in the stalls it piles the loathsome heaps, 
Dire spectacle ! till sage experience found 
To bury deep the carrion in the ground. 
Useless their hides; nor from the flesh the flame 
Could purge the filth, nor steams the savour tame.”— 
Vireit, Georg. iii. 556. 
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to be killed and buried with lime ; the litter infected by them 
must be burned, and the sheds in which they died are to be 
cleansed, fumigated with sulphur or gunpowder, and washed 
over with vinegar and water. Men who tended ailing beasts 
are not to go near sound stock till they have changed their 
clothes and washed their bodies. Convalescent cattle are not 
to be brought in contact with sound stock for a month. Tra- 
velling cattle are to be stopped on the highways for examination, 
and the sick beasts must be slaughtered. The local authorities, 
who are intrusted with the execution of this order, may appoint 
inspectors to see the rules enforced. Eight months passed, but 
the local authorities failed to justify the confidence reposed in 
them. So a second Order in Council laments the want of local 
co-operation, and directs that, after the 27th December 1746, 
“No person do send or drive any ox, bull, cow, calf, steer, or 
heifer, to any fair, market, or town in England ; or do buy, sell, 
or expose to sale, any ox, etc., except fat cows and oxen ready 
for immediate slaughter.” The Order further directs that no 
fatted cattle shall be allowed to be taken from an infected 
herd ; and to insure this order being obeyed, all cattle going for 
slaughter must be provided with passes, or clean bills of health, 
given by a Justice of the Peace, upon information sworn by oath. 
No such passes shall be issued unless the distemper has ceased 
for six weeks on the pastures or sheds of the cattle-owner. 
These measures produced a very partial effect, so that a new Act 
was passed in 1747, giving to the King increased powers. This 
Act was followed by continuing and extending Acts up to 1757. 
Many other Orders in Council were issued during this period, 
bewailing local apathy, and urging increased exertion. Some- 
times all the fairs in the country are stopped for two or three 
months ; at other times the stoppage is limited to country fairs, 
fat stock being still allowed to be exposed for immediate 
slaughter. A few counties got rid of the pestilence, but the 
neighbouring counties harboured it, and passed it over to the 
adjacent ones; so now arose a war of county against county, 
the healthy district proscribing the infected one, watching its 
roads and every outlet, so that no beasts, either sick or sound, 
should be allowed to pass. In the second year of the plague, 
100,000 head of cattle perished in Lincolnshire ; in the third 
year, Nottinghamshire lost 40,000, and Cheshire 30,000, while 
many other counties suffered in similar proportion. In the face 
of these heavy losses, the Government gathered itself up for a 
desperate effort, and at the end of 1749 prohibits the movement 
of all stock, whether fat or lean; permitting slaughter only 
within two miles of where any beast may be, on the 14th 
January 1750. The object of this prohibition was to let the 
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disease burn itself out without the possibility of extension. 
But London and Westminster made a huge clamour, fearing a 
famine, for roads were then few and bad, and dead meat could 
not reach these cities in good condition. The opposition to the 
Order became so great that it was revoked before it came into 
operation. The Privy Council now became faint-hearted, and 
left the war to counties, only interfering now and then in cases 
of grave evil-doing. So the disease wore itself out by pure 
exhaustion, the animals susceptible to its influence having 
mostly perished, until, in February 1759, a general thanksgiving 
announced its cessation, no cases having occurred in the pre- 
vious year, and a few only in 1757. 

There is no record of the losses which the country experi- 
enced during these twelve years. The system of compensation 
for slaughtered animals would appear to offer a means of record, 
but it was soon abandoned, as it led to the most serious frauds. 
Every animal suffering from disease of any kind was knocked 
on the head, and classed as a plague-stricken beast, in order to 
insure Government compensation. A more serious evil still 
resulted ; for the payment of losses diminished the motive to 
exertion, on the part of local authorities, for the extirpation of 
the murrain. The Treasury records, therefore, afford no clue to 
the number of cattle which succumbed to the plague, but: it 
must have reached to upwards of 500,000. 

It is curious to read the Gentleman’s Magazine from 1745 to 
1757, and see how history repeats itself. We find in it appar- 
ently the same energetic correspondents who now send their 
lucubrations to the Z'imes, protesting against the use of the 
pole-axe, advocating or opposing the system of compensation for 
slaughtered cattle, framing insurance societies, fighting against 
ideas of contagion and importation of the disease, ‘and describing 
all kinds of cure. We have not yet seen one method of cure tried 
in 1865 which was not tried and found wanting in the plague 
of 1745. Even Miss Burdett Coutts’ liberal treatment of the 
cows at Holly Lodge, with calomel, yeast, castor-oil, porter, port, 
brandy, and whisky, is to be found in these old chronicles. 
Copious bleeding and setons in the neck were, of course, from 
the habit of the time, much resorted to; two quarts of blood, 
morning and evening, being not thought too much, till it was 
observed that bled beasts never recovered. Even Mr. Graham's 
sweating system was well known, but did not yield favourable 
results. We do not recollect to have seen any proofs that the 
disorder made its way over to Ireland during this period, 
though there are some customs now extant among the Irish 
peasantry which incline us to believe that they at one time 
suffered from the murrain. Thus, lighting bonfires on the eve 
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of St. John’s Day, and pitching into them, probably as a sacri 
fice, live hedgehogs, those traditional cow-suckers, and chasing 
cattle with burning wisps of straw, show the old methods of 
burning a plague out of a country, and getting up perspiration 
in affected beasts. 

It will be seen that the experience of the plague of 1745 is 
highly valuable, though most discouraging, both as to the use of 
preventive and curative measures. It is certain that the dis 
temper then was entirely identical with that prevailing now, 
for the old descriptions of the symptoms, and of the morbid 
anatomy, do not leave the least ground for doubt. 

With this description of the long plague in England, and re- 
ferring to Dossie’s essay of 1771 for an account of the short 
outbreak in 1768, we must conclude our historical retrospect, 
and pass to subjects more immediately interesting to us. We 
may merely mention, as the result of careful inquiries by Dr. 
Faust, that, from 1711 to 1796, when he ended his statistical 
inquiry, more than two hundred millions of horned cattle were 
cut off by the disorder in Western Europe. 

The plague followed, as we have seen, in the wake of Russian 
and Austrian armies, and was propagated by them to allied or op 
posing armies. The questions now arise :—Are these plagues the 
natural consequence of aggregations of cattle following in the rear 
of armies, under circumstances of over-marching and bad feeding; 
or have they a common birthplace from which they spread ? 
The first question may safely be answered in the negative, for 
armies operating at a distance from Russian and Austrian com- 
missariats never experience this form of disease. During the 
warlike reigns of Louis xiv. and Louis xv., the pest was six 
times in France, but from 1800 to 1814 it was free from the 
scourge, although still engaged in active warfare. The distemper 
was only again introduced when the French armies came into 
collision with the Austrian and Russian troops; and it left 
France in 1816, after the withdrawal of the allied forces. During 
this time Germany was grievously smitten with the plague. A 
further answer to the question is obtained by the experience 
of the wars in India, Algiers, and America,! where no cattle 
plague appears as a consequence of moving armies. But English 
commissariat cattle were seized with it in the Crimea as soon 
as we came in contact with Russian troops. 

We come now to the second question, Has this plague a birth- 
place? The experience of a century tells us that the steppes of 
European Russia form either its birthplace or its nursery. The 
lower third part of the Dnieper, with its numerous affluents, until 

1 America, indeed, claims credit for having extirpated the plague recently 
in Massachusetts ; but on reading the description it is clear that this attack 
was not the rinderpest but pleuro-pneumonia. 
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it empties itself into the Black Sea, is surrounded by Russian 
provinces, which breed about eight millions of cattle to feed on 
the luxuriant herbage of the steppes. Among these herds this 
cattle plague or “ Rinderpest” constantly prevails, though by 
no means so virulently as it does when it penetrates Western 
Europe. As soon as the good season begins, merchants, who 
are generally Jews, buy up cattle in the steppes and carry them 
to fairs for sale. Some of the most notable of these fairs are 
held in Beltzy in Bessarabia, Elizabetgrad in Kerson, Balta in 
Podolia, and Berditchev in Volhynia. Balta has at least 
500,000 head of cattle at its fairs in a single season. From 
these centres of traffic, great herds of cattle are driven to feed 
the populations of Russia Proper, Poland, and Hungary with 
its dependencies. Our interest in the cattle which are distri- 
buted through Russia is limited, for, with the exception of the 
famous Revel cargo, we have no direct dealings in live cattle 
with that empire, though it may be well to mention that the 
steppe cattle rarely reach as far as St. Petersburg. But it is other- 
wise as regards Poland and Hungary, for the former receives 
infected stock, which may pass the Prussian frontiers, and the 
latter supplies weekly the metropolitan market with the long- 
horned breed of oxen. The Russian provinces of Podolia, the 
Ukraine, and Volhynia, annually supply Poland with about 
30,000 head of cattle of the steppe kind; and though Poland 
fights manfully against the introduction of the pest, it frequently 
crosses over her borders and commits devastation among the 
native herds. Cattle for immediate slaughter are admitted into 
Poland after three days’ quarantine, but lean cattle, and those 
destined for exportation, undergo twenty-one days’ detention. 
Our Consul at Warsaw, writing on 4th April 1857, draws the 
attention of the Foreign Office to this subject :—“I beg very 
particularly to draw your Lordships’ attention to this part of 
the subject, it being beyond doubt that vast numbers of steppe 
cattle tind their way, in consequence of the railway extension, 
to all parts of Germany, a few days after the Austrian and Prus- 
sian frontier has been passed by them. The trade in live stock 
is very active, and every new mile of railway tends to produce, 
on the Continent of Europe, an equalization in the price of cattle, 
similar to what we have already seen in England on a smaller 
scale.” Luckily for this country, Prussia, when she is at peace, 
has hitherto been a rampart against the extension of the plague, 
for the police measures to destroy diseased cattle, and even dogs 
and birds, which might carry infection over the borders, are 
prompt and severe. But smuggling still takes place, so that 
the disease occasionally breaks out in the border villages. 
Round these military cordons are drawn, and the pest is stamped 
out with merciless rigour. 
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Austria has never been so successful in her preventive mea- 
sures. Nearly a hundred thousand steppe cattle are believed to 
pass annually into Galicia and Hungary. Every six or seven 
years the pest appears to ravage the herds of the latter country. 
In the three years 1849-1851, it attacked 300,000 head of cattle, 
while in 1863 it was more severe than on any previous occasion, 
having seized on 14 per cent. of all the cattle in Austria, with the 
exception of Silesia, Bohemia, Upper Austria, Salzburg and the 
Tyrol, Kurnthen and Venice. At this moment it is still in 
Hungary, and has attacked sheep as well as horned beasts. 
This has been a peculiarity of the recent irruption of the pest, 
for before 1863 Poland also had never experienced its extension 
to sheep. 

We draw attention to these facts, because it must be apparent 
that the completion of the two great lines of railway which, 
traversing Southern and Central Germany, connect Rotter- 
dam and “Hamburg with Pesth and Lemberg, have opened up 
to us the supplies of Hungary and Galicia, and have vastly in- 
creased the danger of a constant importation of this plague. In 
fact, through Rotterdam, and under the name of Dutch beasts, 
we have of late frequently recognised in the metropolitan market 
the long-horned oxen of Hungary. If we have been rightly 
informed by an official on the Galician railway, there is scarcely 
any quarantine for beasts destined for exportation, the old rules 
being now found inapplicable to the modern demands of speedy 
transit. It seems to be quite certain that steppe oxen can carry 
about on their hides the virus of the plague, without themselves 
being necessarily smitten by it, although, on being overdriven, 
underfed, or badly watered on their journey, the plague breaks 
out with virulence. Scientific men have kept this poisonous 
matter for three, six, and even eleven months without any 
deterioration of its properties, the proof being that it still 
possessed the power of communicating the distemper to an ox 
by inoculation. It is quite possible, therefore, that an animal 
might carry about the poison in a dry state on its skin, hoofs, 
or horns, and that the contagium only begins to reproduce itself 
under favourable conditions for its growth. 

There are not a few people in this country, who, in spite of 
the evidence of men of science, persist in believing that the 
murrain which now prevails is a disease of spontaneous origin, 
or of home growth, quite different from the plague of 1745, and 
not identical with the cattle distemper of Germany called 
Rinderpest, or, as it is known in France, the typhus contagieux 
des bétes d& cornes. It is necessary to convince such people of 
the absolute identity of these murrains, otherwise all the expe- 
rience so dearly won by England in the last century will be 


- 
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lost to them, and that acquired by foreign States, who, unhappily 
for them, are more familiar with the disease than this country, 
cannot be brought to bear for the common advantage of the 
public. To remove such doubts, we insert descriptions of the 
symptoms of the plague at present in the country, of that in 
Poland by Professor Seifman, and of the old plazue of 1745, by 
Dr. Layard, from his Essay of 1757. The official description 
used in the Orders in Council, and understood to be drawn up 
by Professor Simonds, is as follows :— 

“The cattle show great depression of the vital powers, frequent 
shivering, staggering gait, cold extremities, quick and short breathing, 
drooping head, reddened eyes, with a discharge from them, and also 
from the nostrils, of a mucous nature, raw-looking places on the inner 
side of the lips, and roof of the mouth, diarrheea or dysenteric purg- 


ing.” 


The Polish Professor’s description of the symptoms, as dis- 
played in pest-stricken beasts of his country, is similar, though 
differently expressed :— 

“The beast eats little, stops its rumination, becomes nervous ; the 
mucous membranes, gum, mouth, ete., throw out pimples; there is a 
running at the eyes and nose, and this running after a time gives out 
an offensive smell; an offensive diarrhoea ensues, the beast coughs, 
becomes thinner, sometimes grinds its teeth, lies down with its head at 
one side, and dies without effort.” 


Layard, in his Essay On the Contagious Distemper among the 
Horned Cattle, anno 1757, p. 24, says :— 


“The first appearance of this infection is a decrease of appetite; a 
poking out of the neck, implying some difficalty in deglutition; a 
shaking of the head as if the ears were tickled, a hanging down of the 
ears, a dulness of the eyes. After that, a stupidity and unwillingness 
to move, great debility, total loss of appetite, a running at the eyes 
and nose. . . . A constant diarrhea, roofs of their mouths and barbs 
ulcerated. They groan much, are worse in the evening, and mostly 
lie down.” 


Of the three accounts, we prefer that of old Layard as being 
the best description of the disease as most frequently seen by 
us, although there are small variations ; for example, the out- 
ward eruptions, which Layard states were not unfrequent along 
the limbs, are not so characteristic of the present attack. We 
might, in the same way, give three anatomical descriptions, 
which would show the identity of the disease in the time of 
Layard with that now prevalent in England and abroad, but 
these might be too much for the patience of the general reader. 
We refer with approbation to the description of the dissections 
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given by Dr. Smart in the excellent and practical Report of the 
Edinburgh Committee, over which Dr. Andrew Wood presided. 
This committee worked with uncommon energy, and produced 
a report in about a week after they were appointed by the Lord 
Provost and Magistrates—a report which, in reality, contains 
the best description of the morbid anatomy that has yet been 
published in this country. The disease is justly described as 
chiefly affecting the mucous membranes, there being a general 
congestive but non-inflammatory vascularity of these mem- 
branes, especially in the alimentary tract. The disease is not 
analogous either to typhoid or typhus fever, as has been often 
asserted ; but more so to an internal mucous scarlatina. The 
stomachs of the animal generally contain an enormous mass of 
dry undigested food, often amounting to one or two hundred 
pounds in weight, so that this acts as a sponge to absorb new 
liquid food or medicine, and resists their absorption into the 
system. The complete arrest of the digestive functions is one 
of the marked characteristics of the disease. 

The mode in which the distemper is communicated from sick 
to sound beasts is more interesting to us at present than either 
its diagnosis or pathology. No one, who has given to it a real 
study, can doubt for a moment that it is eminently contagious. 
By this we mean that there is a specific entity which causes 
the disease, and has the power of propagating its own species 
rapidly under favouring circumstances. Rather than give our 
own views on this head, we prefer to quote those very clearly 
expressed by Dr. Simon, the medical officer of health to the 
Privy Council :— 

“The several zymotic diseases are etiologically quite distinct from 
one another. How their respective first contagia arose is, as regards 
nearly all of them, quite unknown. This, in pathology, is just such a 
question as in physiology is ‘the origin of species.’ Indeed, it is 
hardly to be assumed as certain that these apparently two questions 
may not be only two phases of one. Hourly observation tells us that 
the contagium of small-pox will breed small-pox, that the contagium 
of typhus will breed typhus, that the contagium of syphilis will breed 
syphilis, and so forth ; that the process is as regular as that by which 
dog breeds dog, and cat cat, as exclusive as that by which dog never 
breeds cat, nor cat dog; and, prospectively, we are able to predict the 
results of certain exposures to contagion as definitely as the results of 
any other chemical experiment. But, retrospectively, we have not 
the same sort of certainty, for we cannot always trace the parentage of 
a given case of small-pox or measles. And here, notwithstanding the 
obvious difficulties of proof either way, some persons will dogmatize 
that there must have been an overlooked inlet for contagium, while 
others will dogmatize that there must have been in the patient’s body 
an independent origination of the specific chemical change. Presum- 
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ing (as may pretty confidently be presumed) that in the history of 
mankind there was once upon a time a first small-pox case, a first 
typhus case, a first syphilis case, etc., and admitting our entire igno- 
rance as to the combination of circumstances under which those first 
cases respectively came into existence, we have no scientific reasons 
for denying that new ‘ spontaneous generations’ of such contagia may 
take place. But as regards some of the diseases, there are conclusive 
reasons against supposing that this is of frequent occurrence. Where 
we can observe isolated populations (this applies just as much to 
measles as to small-pox), we find very long periods elapse without any 
new rise of certain ‘ species’ of disease (and 120 years have elapsed 
in the case of the murrain, and the same thing occurred with regard 
to the measles in the Faroe Islands). For instance, in 1846, the con- 
tagium of measles was imported by a sick sailor into one of the Faroe 
Islands, and led to an epidemic which attacked more than 6900 out of 
the 7782 inhabitants, sparing only the persons who previously had had 
the disease, and 1500 who were kept out of reach of contagion ; but 
before that time there had not for sixty-five years been in those islands 
a single case of measles. It is the same thing in the steppe mur- 
rain.” 

In fact, nothing can be more definite than the contagious 
virus of the cattle plague. It has been known from remote 
antiquity, for, whenever we have an accurate description of 
it, the characters of the pest are essentially the same ; it repro- 
duces itself with as much definiteness as one mushroom gives 
birth to another. The contagion is swift and subtle in the 
highest degree, and travels about with such stealthiness that 
its presence is often unsuspected, until it has passed into the 
blood of its victims, and manifests itself by terribly destructive 
effects. At first there is no difficulty in tracking the course of 
the distemper, for it travels with animals, which have come 
from some known centre of infection, to other sound beasts 
which have sojourned with them. But, after a time, its spread 
cannot be clearly traced. Dogs and sheep which have been 
near infected cattle have been known to carry the conta- 
gion to great distances; even pigeons and hens, which have 
looked for grains in the excrements of diseased cattle, have 
become the unsuspected media to pass over the contagion to 
sound oxen. The attendants on sick beasts carry the contagious 
virus on their clothes, hands, and even their hair, to healthy 
cattle ; the veterinary surgeon does not escape from being con- 
sidered a dreaded vehicle of infection. Still waters and running 
streams, which have received the drainage of infected sheds or 
pastures, become channels for propagating the contagium ; and 
the wind carries with it particles of virus from one farm to 
another, at least for a distance of two hundred yards. The 
public roads on which sick cattle have travelled become alto- 
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gether infected for sound cattle which may be driven over 
them. This subtle poison enters into the body of a beast, and 
incubates for a fixed time. The period of incubation is usually 
from five to seven days, although, occasionally, it varies from 
three to nine days; during this time the animal enjoys nearly 
its usual health, and might readily be sold and transported as a 
sound beast. It is alleged that an animal in the incubative 
stage may communicate the disease. 

We have as yet not indicated the amount of the mortality of the 
plague, for it, in fact, varies much in different countries. One law 
has been made out with tolerable certainty,—that the more the 
bovine plague advances from the Russian steppes to the north or 
west, the more its malignity increases. This is only consonant 
with the experience of other diseases, such as small-pox, which 
proves fatal enough with us, but acts as the most malignant pest 
when it deserts its usual source, and sojourns among the South 
Sea islanders or American Indians. The Rinderpest, in its native 
steppes, carries off about one-half, or 50 per cent., of the cattle 
which it attacks ; when it reaches Hungary, the nertality rises 
to 65 per cent.; and in our own country it is upwards of 90 
per cent. 

Numerous attempts have been made to mitigate the severity 
of the disease by inoculation. This was extensively practised 
in the last century all over Europe, but with such bad results 
that it was forbidden by law in various countries. A sound 
animal may easily be inoculated by scarifying the skin, and 
rubbing into the wound some of the mucous matter which runs 
from the eyes or from the nose. It is usual to do this in the 
inside of the ear, but sometimes a hollow needle is introduced 
into the dewlap, the matter being passed in by this means. 
When a beast has been thus inoculated, the period of incuba- 
tion is the same as when it receives the poison by contagion. 
The symptoms are generally as severe, and the mortality is not 
lessened. But there is this advantage, that an infected herd 
may be made to pass through the disease in eight days, instead 
of having it lingering about the premises for a month or two, 
with increased chances of spreading the infection through the 
country. The inoculating matter, if protected from air, can, as 
we have already stated, be kept for several months unchanged. 

Although our own experience in inoculation is very dis- 
couraging, that of Russia is much more favourable, and holds out 
the hope that in time the pest may be as much repressed at its 
birthplace, as the small-pox has been by vaccination. Professor 
Jessen of Dorpat has given the results of Russian experiments 
in the pamphlet which we have placed at the head of this 
article, and other scientific investigators, such as Haller, Vicq 
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d’Azyr, Abildgaard, Adami, Viborg, and Kausch have added 
considerably to our knowledge of this important subject. One 
of their main results is, that the intensity of the inoculating 
virus decreases, according as it passes through a succession of 
beasts, or, as it is technically termed, through successive “ gene- 
rations.” Thus, at the Veterinary School of Charkow 50 per 
cent., or the normal number, of steppe oxen died at the first 
inoculation, but after the inoculating matter had passed through 
six cows, the seventh generation, or running from the nose of 
the sixth inoculated cow, only produced one death in thirteen 
cases. In 1853 upwards of a thousand beasts were inoculated 
with matter of the seventh generation, and not more than sixty 
died. In 1854 it was determined to inoculate oxen in the 
steppes themselves, and a large number were so treated, with 
the astonishing success that not a single animal died. This was 
a peculiarly favourable year; but, notwithstanding the excep- 
tional character of the result, it holds out hopes that means 
may be discovered to mitigate the intensity of the virus. 
Although none of these inoculated animals died in 1854, and 
few even sickened, they were all found to be efficiently protected 
against future attacks of the disease. Many of them were con- 
fined in the same sheds with beasts suffering from the Rinder- 
pest at intervals for several years, but none of them received 
the contagion. In 1857 the Grand Duchess Helen founded an 
institution for inoculation on her property of Karlowka in 
Poltava, with such suecess that only 3 per cent. of the inocu- 
lated animals died. It must, however, be distinctly borne in 
mind that these favourable results have only been obtained 
with oxen of the steppe race. Cattle of other races are much 
more unfavourably disposed to inoculation. Before mitiga- 
tion of the virus appears in their case, it must pass through 
from thirteen to fifteen generations. Drouyn de L’Huys, in 
his proposal for a Sanitary Congress at Constantinople, with 
the view of damming up cholera at its source, so that it may 
not reach Europe, has given us a hint which might be well 
applied to the cattle plague. Why should Central and Western 
Europe be periodically devastated by this murrain, when it 
might be prevented by the inoculation of the cattle in the 
steppes? We may mention, in conclusion of this part of our 
subject, that sheep and goats may readily be inoculated from 
cattle. Sometimes they resist the disease; but in six cases, 
tried under our own inspection, all the sheep took the distemper 
in its most virulent form, and all of them died. Unfortunately, 
according to Professor Roll of Vienna, there is no mitigation of 
the disease, when the inoculating virus is taken from the sheep, 
and passed back again to cattle. 
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Having now become acquainted with an outline of the history 
of the pest and of its general characters, we are in a position to 
examine with advantage the irruption which it has made into 
our country this year, the best and speediest means of getting 
rid of it, and the precautions which ought to be adopted to pre- 
vent its recurrence. 

The disease first appeared in this country at Lambeth, in the 
metropolis, on the 24th of June, and subsequently, on the 27th 
of June, in two other dairies in Islington and Hackney. But 
all of these dairies had, on the 19th of June, bought fresh cows 
in the metropolitan market, so that the source of contagion was 
clearly traceable to it, the usual variations in the period of in- 
cubation being allowed. But how came the seeds of the disease 
into the London market? The veterinary surgeons, led by 
Spooner, Simonds, and Gamgee, reply without hesitation that it 
was introduced by a cargo of Russian cattle which had been 
imported from Revel a short time before the plague was mani- 
fested ; and it becomes important to examine this case closely, 
for doubtless this was the first cargo of Russian cattle which 
reached England, and one part of Russia, though a part far 
removed from Revel, is the seat of the distemper. Twenty-six 
days before the first outbreak, and eighteen before the cows 
had been bought in the metropolitan market, a portion of the 
Revel cargo had been exposed and sold, though none of them 
went to the infected dairies, as they were only fit for immediate 
slaughter. The cargo numbered originally 321 head of cattle, 
besides sheep. They were all bought in the province of Esthonia 
except thirteen, that province being quite free from the plague. 
These thirteen animals came from St. Petersburg, according 
to the agent, although his principal denies this statement. 
St. Petersburg is some distance from Revel, and notwithstanding 
that they came in four horse waggons, a week must have lapsed 
in their march, for the distance is 200 miles. The pest had 
been in the neighbourhood of the capital last November, though 
not for several months previous to the transaction. The agent 
found four of the beasts not in a condition to travel with him, 
so they were sold at Revel to butchers ; the nature of their ill- 
ness does not appear. On the 23d of May the cargo started 
from Revel, and arrived at Hull upon the 28th. One beast 
sickened on the route, but recovered on the administration of 
brandy. On the arrival of the steamer, the cattle were specially 
examined by two veterinary surgeons, who passed them as sound 
and free from disease. At Hull 146 cattle were sold and sent 
to the Midland Counties, into none of which did they introduce 
the disease. The remaining 175 were sent to London and sold 
on the 2d of June. We are already aware that the period of 
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incubation of the contagion is eight days, but during the nine 
days of transit from Revel to London these oxen showed no 
plague. The Customs authorities were on the alert, and had 
sent special instructions to Hull for the examination of this 
particular cargo, so that the two highly intelligent veterinary 
inspectors who examined them could not have failed to have 
detected the plague had it been present in the herd. This cargo 
left no infection on its departure from Hull, and took none with 
those cattle which were transmitted to the Midland Counties. 
Nor is it till eighteen days after their sale in the London market 
that the disease appears. The whole story breaks down; its 
only support having been the statements of the agent, who 
fancied that the sick oxen at Revel and the beast that showed 
signs of indisposition on board, might have had the plague. 
This man had never seen the disease, and his statement was 
an afterthought, made when he had quarrelled with his employer. 
The name of Russia frightened our veterinary surgeons, who for 
some years had foreseen the possibility of the importation of 
the pest, and naturally connected its appearance with this 
cargo; indeed, it is unfortunate for us that the explanation 
is not so simple. But we might be put off our guard altogether 
if we accepted a false solution of the problem, for it is per- 
haps more probable, and certainly more to be feared, that the 
disease may have come to us in our traffic with Galicia and 
Hungary, both of which pest-infected countries send to the 
London market constant supplies of cattle. Her Majesty’s 
Consul-General at Hamburg states that Hungarian cattle did 
introduce the plague to Utrecht, in Holland, last May, and 
suggests that it may have passed from that country to England. 
Whether this be true or not, it is certain that the first beasts 
which were found to be afflicted with it in London were newly 
bought Dutch cows. It will be obvious that for the future, 
with the increasing facilities of railway traffic, it must be diffi- 
cult to prevent the importation of the pest into this country. 
At the same time, Professor Roll gives us a few grains of 
comfort by stating that, though often imported into Austria, the 
cases are sporadic in certain years, and that it only becomes 
generally diffused in years when contagious diseases among 
men show a severe type. Cholera has been hovering about 
Europe, and seems ready to take root in places favourable for 
its growth, so that we may hope, though only faintly, that this 
has been a year peculiarly favourable to the development of the 
murrain. We know that typhus fever propagates itself most 
extensively in dry seasons, and the dryness of the summer may 
have been one cause of the extension of the murrain throughout 
the country. The extent of the ravages of the plague is only 
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imperfectly known, for it is the interest of cowkeepers to keep 
their losses concealed lest their credit should suffer. It is true 
that, under penalty, they must report to the Council Office 
when plague attacks their sheds, but if the cowkeeper has fifty 
cattle he often allows forty-five to die or be slaughtered, and 
reports the remaining five toGovernment. If we are to believe 
the official reports, only 5086 cattle perished of the disease or 
were slaughtered in consequence of it in the metropolis up to 
the end of October; but competent authorities assert that this 
is considerably less than half the true number. In fact, of 
15,000 head of cattle kept in London and its neighbourhood 
before the attack, it may be asserted without much misgiving 
that 12,000 have perished. Large establishments lost their 
whole stock, even when, as in the case of Lord Granville’s and 
Miss Burdett Coutts’ dairies, they were carefully tended. 

Early in July the metropolitan market began to infect 
various parts of the country. In fact, all the first cases of the 
disease in the English counties were traceable to diseased 
beasts bought in London. One case must serve as an example: 
Mr. Leeds, of Whitwell, in Norfolk, bought twenty-six Dutch 
bullocks in the metropolitan market on the 1st of July; and Mr. 
Gooch, writing to Professor Simonds at the end of the month, 
says :—— 


“Mr. Leeds has lost thirteen out of the twenty-six Dutch beasts. 
When they first came home he divided them into two lots,—one 
at Whitwell of eighteen, and eight at Themblethorpe, about four 
miles distant. First, as regards the Whitwell lot, they have all had 
the disease, and eight are dead; the remaining ten appear to be 
recovering: some have been very bad. They were mixed with four 
others, which have all taken it, and one has died, one better, the other 
two suffering, and I do not think they will live. At Whitwell there 
is a common adjoining Mr. Leeds with about thirty cattle on it; two 
are attacked and are not likely to recover, the others showing symptoms 
of the disease. Out of the other lot five are dead, and the three are 
recovering. I have been called to two farms in that locality where 
the disease has broken out,—one dead and several others bad; and 
have heard of another farmer having it. I find at North Walsham a 
dealer bought thirty-eight Irish buds, about £5 each. Thirty-six are 
dead ; and from this lot it has spread to several farms adjoining where 
these laid, and the stock are dying fast. I have not at present heard 
about any more in Norfolk, if I should I will write and say how it 
goes on.” 


Norfolk fought valiantly against the disease, stopped its 
markets, established an insurance society, and stamped the 
disease out wherever it could; but about a thousand beasts have 
already been returned to the Government as attacked by the 
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distemper; how many more may have been without being in- 
cluded in the returns we have no means of judging. The 
influence of the London market was not confined to the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis, but extended to great distances, 
even Scotland having first received its infection directly from 
some foreign cows bought in London and sent to Edinburgh. 
As the disease progressed, however, so many local centres were 
created that the influence of the London market became less 
perceptible. Up to the end of October, 18,000 cases of disease 
had been reported to Government throughout the country, 
although, for the reasons we have stated, this estimate is far 
under the truth. Of all the animals in the farms or sheds into 
which the distemper entered, 44 per cent. have been already 
attacked, and of this only a trifle above 4 per cent. have re- 
covered, the rest having died from the disease, or having been 
slaughtered in anticipation of it, or being still under its in- 
fluence, with a fate undetermined at the date of the return. 
Although these figures are ghastly enough as representing the 
mere beginning of a murrain, which has not yet gathered head- 
way in the country, they would not be alarming if they repre- 
sented the finality of the plague, for little more than one in a 
thousand of the cattle in the kingdom have succumbed to the 
attack. But believing that we are only at the beginning of our 
troubles, the plague assumes to us an aspect of more than 
ordinary gravity. 

The number of horned cattle in this country is supposed to 
be between seven and eight millions, and their estimated value 
may be taken at £70,000,000. We can only conjecture our 
probable losses by the experience of other countries, when the 
plague has passed over their borders, and taken up its abode 
with them for several years. Austria is in this unhappy 
position at present, for the plague penetrated into it in 1861, 
was partially repressed in 1862, and broke out with increased 
virulence in 1863, during which year Hungary and its depen- 
dencies had the plague in 14 per cent. of all their cattle. Can 
we expect a more favourable result? Austria has excellently 
organized measures for the suppression of the pest, and this 
cannot be said of our country; her cattle are both less sus- 
ceptible to its influence, and take it in a less malignant form 
than our cattle. England is deficient in organization to combat 
the invasion, has neither in number nor in quality an army of 
veterinary surgeons fitted to take the field against the invader, 
so that there is nothing to justify us in the expectation that 
we shall be dealt with less severely than Austria. Hence it 
is highly probable that, in the third year of the murrain, we 
also may have, like Austria, 14 per cent. of all our cattle 
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attacked ina single year. This extension of the distemper, with 
a mortality of 90 per cent., would produce a money loss of 
upwards of £8,000,000. It may be argued that our comparison 
is unfair, because the plague is almost naturalized in Hungary. 
It is quite true that the plague is very frequently in Austria 
and but rarely in England, but this is simply owing to the 
proximity of the former country to the Russian nursery of the 
contagion. We have already shown that the history of the 
plague in 1865 is but a close repetition of its history in 1745, 
when it dwelt among us for twelve years. Then, as now, the 
people grumbled at the Government interference with cattle 
traffic, even a year after the plague broke out, but most bitterly 
did they in the end regret that they did not aid that Govern- 
_ment to extirpate the murrain when its proportions rendered 
repressive measures possible. 

This leads us to consider what the Government of the 
present day have already done, and what it is proposed they 
should do, to expel the murrain from our shores. We cannot 
give information on the first head more concisely than Mr. 
Arthur Helps, the Clerk of the Council, has done in the 
following passage :— 


“The date of the first notice to me of the outbreak was the 10th of 
July. I immediately requested Professor Simonds to institute an 
inquiry into it. I received his report on the 14th of July. I was 
then directed by the Lords of the Council to ask the law-officers to 
draw up an Order in Council so as somewhat to embrace the views of 
Professor Simonds; they were twofold: first, that all persons, cow- 
keepers and others, where there was disease, should give notice of it ; 
and, secondly, that a power should be given to inspectors to examine. 
The Lords of the Council had several meetings, and on the 24th of 
July they issued their first order; that was the order which directed 
that all persons having any diseased animal should report the fact to 
the Clerk of the Privy Council, and that he should appoint inspectors, 
and that these inspectors should have power to enter the premises and 
examine. The disease increased, and went beyond the metropolitan 
district, upon which, on the 11th of August, the Lords of the Council 
issued another order, still applying only to the metropolitan district. 
In that order the chief additional provision was that no animal labour- 
ing under the disorder should be removed from the premises on which 
the disorder had broken out without the license of an inspector. The 
disease still kept spreading, and on the 11th of August an order was 
published which applied to the remaining parts of England and Wales, 
other than the Metropolitan Police district. In this order the local 
authority was defined, and the principal local authority in the country 
were the Justices acting in and for the petty sessional division of the 
county. They were allowed in cases where the disease had appeared 
within their jurisdiction to appoint an inspector. Then certain rules 
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were given for the inspector, similar to those which had existed in the 
metropolitan district, namely, that no person should remove, without 
the license of the said inspector, any animal labouring under the 
disease. There was, however, in this order a very important provision 
made with respect both to the burial and the disinfection of the pre- 
mises. On the 18th of August the provisions which had been made for 
England and Wales were extended to Scotland. On the 25th of 
August there was an order passed affecting Ireland, namely, that no 
cattle (and it is stated that ‘the word cattle shall be interpreted to 
mean any cow, heifer, bull, bullock, ox, or calf’) were to be removed 
‘from any port or place within that part of the United Kingdom called 
Great Britain, to any port or place within that part of the United 
Kingdom called Ireland.’ On the 26th of August another order was 
passed, of which the important part was this, not only that the Justices 
should have power to name an inspector when the disease was absolutely 
in the district, but when they should ‘have reason to apprehend the 
approach of the said disease to the district.’ There was also in this 
order a power given to the inspector ‘to seize and slaughter, or cause 
to be slaughtered, any animal labouring under such disease.’ There 
were then minor orders passed, forbidding the importation of skins into 
Ireland. Lastly, on the 22d of September, an order was passed 
consolidating all the previous orders, modifying them in some small 
matters, and adding two important provisions, one affecting the metro- 
politan cattle market, and the other giving the local authority the 
power to prevent the animals defined, or some specified description 
thereof, from entering a market or a fair within the jurisdiction of that 
local authority. The disease was then supposed to extend to sheep 
and lambs, upon which an order was passed prohibiting sheep or lambs 
from being imported into Ireland from Great Britain. There was 
then a smaller order passed for the island and barony of Lewis in the 
county of Ross, protecting it from cattle of any kind coming into that 
island. Those were all the orders which were passed.” 


It will be seen from the above passage that no cause of 
complaint on the ground of apathy can be laid to the charge of 
the Privy Council, or of its indefatigable clerk, Mr. Helps. 
Their action was prompt and in advance of public opinion, 
which even yet has not comprehended the magnitude of the 
danger. The Council wisely, in our opinion, did not establish 
a system of compensation for cattle slaughtered with the view 
of stamping out the disease, but, without such compensation, 
were they justified in empowering inspectors to slaughter? The 
importance of stamping out the disease, in its incipient stage, 
might have justified this measure at the outset, but it has been 
too long persisted in. Even Continental Governments, with 
their arbitrary powers, only slaughter when the number of 
affected cattle does not exceed ten, although exceptions to 
this rule are sometimes permitted, and then the owners are 
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compensated either directly by the Government, or through a 
system of compulsory mutual insurance. Besides, such strong 
measures can only be intrusted to the administration of skilled 
and discreet men, and the supply of these in the country was 
not equal to the demand. Upon a failure of veterinary surgeons, 
butchers and shoemakers have been appointed inspectors. It 
is not wonderful that owners of pedigree stock, or even common 
farmers, should look with alarm on extensive powers vested in 
such irresponsible and ignorant men. When veterinary surgeons 
could be procured, were they always sufficient for the trust re- 
posed in them? Our Veterinary Colleges have excellent men as 
professors, and have educated excellent pupils. This could not 
be otherwise with such men as Professors Spooner, Simonds, 
Dick, Varnell, and Gamgee in the English and Scotch colleges,-— 
men who dignify their profession and obtain for it the respect of 
men of science. But the race of pupils which they are creating 
have not yet rendered extinct the cow-leech and horse-doctor, 
who, under the name of veterinary surgeons, are not unfrequently 
appointed inspectors by local authorities. It is not therefore 
surprising that the hardship to the farmer of slaughtering his 
cattle without compensation has become unsupportable. The 
pole-axe is certainly the most radical of cures when one or two 
cattle have been seized for the first time in a new district; but 
it becomes unmitigated barbarism when applied to a whole 
country over which the murrain has been diffused ; for it must 
be borne in mind that it is already in thirty-five out of the forty 
English counties, and in twenty out of the thirty-two Scotch 
counties. We are not objecting to the slaughtering of cattle by 
the farmers to insure their use as dead meat before the disease 
lays hold of them, but to the compulsory powers of slaughter 
by unskilled inspectors. The latter ought certainly to have 
more powers than they now possess to proscribe districts and 
insure their isolation when infected, and not to liberate them 
till they have clean bills of health; but we find that we are 
anticipating a future branch of our subject. 

The Privy Council having failed in preventing the extension 
of the plague, found it advisable to recommend to the Queen 
that a Royal Commission should be issued to investigate into 
the origin and nature of the disease, and to frame regulations 
with the view of preventing its spread and of averting any 
future outbreak of it. This commission was issued by Her 
Majesty on the 29th of September, and was addressed to certain 
members of both Houses of Parliament and men of scientific 
and medical attainments.! The Commissioners did not allow 

1The names of Her Majesty’s Commissioners are as follows :—Earl 
Spencer, K.G., Lord Cranborne, M.P., Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P., 
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the grass to grow under their feet ; they sat daily for a month 
after their appointment, and on the 31st October issued their 
first report, unaccompanied, however, by the mass of evidence 
which it is understood they have collected from all parts of the 
kingdom and from abroad, and which is now in the hands of 
the printer. Unfortunately the Commissioners have not been 
unanimous in their report, Lords Spencer and Cranborne, Mr. 
Read and Dr. Bence Jones, being dissentients from one impor- 
tant recommendation in it, while Mr. M‘Clean holds aloof alto- 
gether, and makes a separate report, to the effect that there is 
no reason for alarm, and therefore no cause for action. We 
will endeavour to indicate their general conclusions, with a 
running commentary upon them. 

After referring to the history of the plague and its remark- 
ably contagious nature, the Commissioners point out that the 
disease, widely extended as it now is, can only be arrested by 
stopping for a time the movements of cattle. The majority of 
the Commissioners desire that this stoppage should be absolute ; 
the minority are contented with preventing movement of lean 
or store stock, while they would permit fat cattle to go to fairs 
and markets for immediate slaughter. Both the majority and 
minority agree that the traffic in lean stock must be prevented 
for a period ; they diverge only on the policy of applying these 
restrictions to cattle fit for the butcher. Let the majority of 
the Commissioners speak for themselves, even at some length :— 

“ To interfere with the circulation of fat stock is to interfere directly 
with the meat market; and to embarrass it is to raise, for a time at 
least, the price of meat. To require that every bullock sold for 
slaughter shall be slaughtered on the premises of the seller, will 
undoubtedly in a multitude of cases be inconvenient to both farmer 
and butcher. There will be difficulties about the actual slaughtering, 
about the disposal of hides and offal, about transport; and these 
difficulties appear still more serious when we consider the manner in 
which the live-meat trade is now carried on through salesmen and 
jobbers, and the vast quantities of fat cattle continually in motion to 
and from London, and from one market to another, throughout the 
midland and northern counties. A large system of trade and trans- 
port will have to be deranged, and many new arrangements to be 
made, and the cost of effecting these changes on the spur of the 
moment must fall to a considerable extent on the consumer of meat. 

“Tf the distinction be admitted, however, many other questions 
arise. In the first place, how is it to be enforced? Ifa privilege is 
conceded to cattle destined for the butcher, how are we to make sure 
that a particular animal is really destined for the butcher, or that he 
Lyon Playfair, C.B., C. S. Read, M.P., R. Quain, M.D., Bence Jones, M.D., 
E. A. Parkes, M.D., Thomas Wormald, President of College of Surgeons, 
Robert Ceely, Surgeon, Charles Spooner, Principal of Veterinary College, 
and J. R. M‘Clean, President of Institution of Civil Engineers, with Mr. 
Montagu Bernard, Secretary. 
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will be slaughtered immediately, or slaughtered at all; or that he will 
not scatter infection on his road? May he be driven home by the 
nearest country butcher who will buy him, or must he be sent to 
market? May he go to any market, or only to one where conveni- 
ences for slaughtering and for careful inspection are or can be pro- 
vided? May he, if unsold, be sent home again, or transported from 
one market to another, or, if not, what chance will the seller have, 
should the market be over-stocked, of making a fair bargain? In 
considering these points, it must be borne in mind that a butcher has, 
as some witnesses have remarked to us, facilities which a farmer has 
not for concealing infection; and that he has not those motives for 
being on his guard against it which the farmer has. A farmer who 
brings home a diseased animal may probably lose his whole herd. 
But it is often the butcher’s interest to ask no questions. 

“ Answers more or less complete may be furnished on all the 
points above enumerated, and precautions may be devised with a view 
to each of them. In general terms, it may be stated that such pre- 
cautions must in the main rest on some or all of the following expe- 
dients:—On a modified adoption of the Cordon system; on the 
imposition of new and peculiar legal obligations upon butchers, 
and probably upon drovers, railway companies, and the authorities in 
charge of markets; lastly, on a system, more or less extensive, of 
permits, certificates, or declarations. We ought not, however, to 
shrink from distinctly saying that no answers can be given which, in 
our judgment, are perfectly satisfactory, and no precautions invented 
on which it is possible entirely to rely; and that we believe it to be 
best for the country, and even for the interests which will suffer most 
in the first instance, that the prohibition against the circulation of 
cattle should be maintained in its integrity. 

“We have stated frankly the difficulties and sacrifices for which 
the country must be prepared, should this proposition be carried into 
effect. Of these difficulties, the one which will probably be felt most 
strongly relates to the supply of food to the great towns. Fears have 
been expressed that to close the metropolitan market, for instance, 
against the influx of cattle from the country, would create a famine. 
We have already seen that the attempt to close the markets of London 
and Westminster during the plague which raged here in the reign of 
George 11. was given up on account of the clamour which it created ; 
and it may be argued that the same thing would happen now. Circum- 
stances, however, have widely changed. In the days of George u., 
meat could only be transported to London alive; even the roads along 
which the cattle travelled were what we should now think few and 
bad; there was little or no importation from abroad, and some diffi- 
culty must have been often found in supplying the wants of the metro- 
polis by the ordinary means of communication. Now, every place 
where fat cattle are fed in large numbers is approached by railways, 
which can transport dead as well as live meat; and it seems no 
unreasonable demand to require that, for the sake of averting a 
calamity of almost incalculable magnitude, London should be content 
to be supplied with dead meat from the provinces, instead of consti- 
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tuting herself a hotbed of infection by receiving twice a week great 
throngs of living cattle. This change is indeed in itself economical 
and advantageous, and appears to be gradually taking place as a 
natural consequence of the extension of the railway system. There is 
obviously an immense waste of labour in bringing the live animal to 
London, in order that certain portions of its carcass may be consumed 
as human food; dead meat is more easily carried than the living 
creature, and it seems quite as reasonable to carry the butcher to the 
ox as to bring the ox te the butcher. We are informed that, from 
Aberdeen alone, which is distant from London (by cattle-train) some 
thirty-six hours, upwards of 1000 carcasses are sent up weekly during 
eight months of the year, and 300 or 400 during the remaining four 
months, and special cattle-trains leave Aberdeen on this errand five 
days in the week. Nor is it to be forgotten that London is at present 
fed in a great measure with foreign cattle. From the 16th September 

to the 18th October last, both inclusive, the number of English beasts 
in the market was but 14 ,645 to 20, 185 foreign. It must further be 
observed—and this is the most important point—that a general pro- 
hibition is capable of being thoroughly enforced. The mere presence 
of a beast on any highway will be sufficient to prove the infraction of 
the rule. Any plan which, while laying down the general prohibition, 
admits exceptions in favour of cattle removed to particular places or 
for particular purposes, must rest upon the ascertainment of facts more 
or less complicated, to be proved by certificates from local authorities, 
upon the accuracy of which, experience warns us, little reliance can 
be placed. The liberty to remove cattle for particular purposes is 
sure to be extended and abused for other purposes. A man has only 
to profess an intention in accordance with the law, in order, by a little 
dexterity, to obtain under such a system the utmost facility for violat- 
ing the law. It will be a long time before the rules are understood, 
and the period in which they are violated through ignorance will be 
succeeded by the period in which they are evaded by design. Eng- 
land is probably the worst country in the world for the working of 
a system of certificates, permits, licenses, and passports; and the 
temptation to violate the rules will be very great, for the thought 
that naturally occurs to every one whose herd is attacked is to 
conceal the existence of the disease until he has got rid of those 
animals which do not yet show symptoms of its presence. To the 
objection, true as far as it goes, that the embarrassment thus thrown 
in the way of trade will prubably tend to raise the price of meat, it 
may be answered, first, that such a rise in the price of meat will afford, 
at the expense of the community, the means of reimbursing the trade 
for the sacrifices it has made for the common benefit; and, secondly, 
that the immense destruction of cattle which such a measure alone is 
calculated to prevent is likely to raise the price of meat to a higher 
point, and for a longer time, than a regulation which really does little 
more than change the place of slaughter from large towns to grazing 
districts. In the period from 1745 to 1757, almost every measure, 
short of the one which we are considering, was tried in vain. The 
disease at first advanced slowly, but it lasted twelve years, and then 
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died out, apparently for want of animals susceptible of its influence, 
although the difficulty of communication from one part of England to 
another offered at that time the fairest chance for the success of pal- 
liative measures. England has now to contend with the plague under 
disadvantages never experienced by any other country. The density 
of her population, the large quantity of her horned stock, and, above 
all, the enormous facility of communication by railroad, make her 
peculiarly liable to the ravages of a contagious disorder, and render 
the prospect of eradicating it within any reasonable time, either by 
slaughter or by curative and disinfecting measures, almost hopeless. 
For these reasons we feel ourselves compelled to recommend to Your 
Majesty that such measures shall be taken as may be requisite to 
invest, with as little delay as possible, some high officer of Your 
Majesty’s Government with the power of suspending for a limited 
time the movement of cattle from one place in Great Britain to 
another, for extending or shortening such period, and for renewing 
the prohibition as often as circumstances may render necessary.” 

The case is excellently and tersely placed before us, and we 
should be at once in a position to deal with it, were it not neces- 
sary to describe the alternative propositions of the minority of 
the Commission. This minority has the support of Earl 
Spencer, the chairman of the Commission, who is said to have 
conducted its inquiries with much skill and judgment. The 
dissentients admit that the temporary stoppage of all move- 
ment in cattle would be more effectual in extirpating the disease 
than any measure which could be proposed, but they do not 
believe it to be practicable, and contend that it would involve 
an interference with the course of trade at variance with our 
national habits, and would involve difficulties and dangers of 
the most formidable kind. They therefore support the alter- 
native measures of the report by which fat cattle markets are 
alone to be permitted. Cattle, however, are only to go to such 
markets from healthy districts, and therefore they must have 
passes, or clean bills of health, before markets or railways will 
be permitted to receive them. Unhealthy districts are to be 
put under ban by notice in the Gazette, and all egress of cattle 
from them is to be strictly prohibited. 

We have now the two main recommendations of the report 
before us. The report of the minority relies wholly on the 
measures pursued from 1745 to 1757, and which were then 
found signally inoperative. Referring to that period, Youatt 
tells us that “ the restrictions with regard to the sale or removal 
of cattle, and communication between different districts, were 
so frequently evaded, that it was either impossible or impolitic 
to exact the penalties.” Certainly we are in no more favour- 
able position now to enforce such measures. If they were 
found inoperative at a time when transit was comparatively 
difficult, how are they to be carried out now in a country inter- 
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sected everywhere with highways and railroads, and coasted 
by steamers? The very system of passes is so obnoxious to the 
feelings of our population, that it could not be sufficiently ex- 
plained within the next three months so as to make it under- 
stood, or, if understood, adopted, with the determination of local 
authorities that the passes should not be evaded. Such mea- 
sures must degenerate, as they did in the years from 1750 to 
1757, into petty wars between counties, one county proscrib- 
ing another because it is infected. The meeting in Forfarshire, 
presided over by Lord Dalhousie in October, shows that this 
disposition to exclude stock from other counties is growing. 
Argyleshire has already got a prohibition against importation, 
and Forfarshire was on the verge of trying to obtain similar 
restrictions, while Elgin has petitioned for them. Such local 
efforts will be both irritating and useless unless they are part of 
a general and well-conceived plan. Restraints on the usual busi- 
ness and traffic of a country must be of brief continuance if they 
are to be strictly enforced ; but they must be large and sweeping 
if they are to be brief. Such are the restraints urged by the 
majority of the Commissioners, and we proceed to refer to them. 

The total stoppage of movement of cattle is a simple idea, 
one readily understood, and only capable of evasion by palpable 
contumacy, but it must be accompanied by many difficulties 
and inconveniences which the Commissioners have foreseen, 
and by many more which cannot be foreseen. Is the sacrifice 
which the country is called upon to make not greater than the 
evil which is to be averted by it? An answer to this question 
depends upon the impression of the magnitude of the danger 
with which we are threatened. Those who point to the small 
number of animals which have hitherto perished, as a proof 
that the plague has terrified us beyond measure, will scout at 
the recommendation of the Commission, and consider it the 
presumptuous scheme of theoretical men, unacquainted with 
the realities and necessities of the world in which they live. 
Farmers, cattle-dealers, butchers, jobbers, drivers, and even the 
market committees of our corporations, will aid them in the 
cry against this despotic interference with business and traffic. 
This race of men have shown singular incredulity as to the 
reality of the plague, till it actually reached their own localities, 
and even then consoled themselves with the belief that it was 
a mere summer attack, which would leave the country as soon 
as the cold weather came. But the cold weather has come, and 
the plague increases, for this is one of its peculiarities, that it 
advances with equal strides, sometimes even at a greater rate, 
in cold as in warm weather. We, on the other hand, who con- 
sider that the distemper has not yet got headway, and has not 
yet gathered itself up for its raid through the country, welcome 
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any measure which proposes to deal radically with the murrain, 
before its proportions become unmanageable. The object of the 
Commission is the same as that of a fire-brigade when brought 
on the scene of an extensive conflagration. They know how 
hopeless it is to extinguish the flames till the combustibles on 
fire are consumed, so they at once proceed to cut off all com- 
munication from surrounding parts, leaving the fire to burn 
itself out without extending the area of its mischief. Three 
months of stoppage of movement of cattle would do this effectu- 
ally in the case of the plague. But these will be three months 
of suffering to some, of great inconvenience to many, and of 
high price of meat to all. Surely this would be more tolerable 
than an equally high price of meat for a long term of years. 
If the sacrifice be made, it must be begun at once, for it is only 
in cold weather that we can get a sufficient supply of dead meat 
from abroad to aid us in our deficiencies at home, and to enable 
our home supplies also to be conveyed from place to place. It 
is in winter too that the stoppage of movement will cause the 
least inconvenience to farmers, as there is comparatively little 
transit of store or lean cattle at this period of the year. 

We must not forget, however, that the suspension of cattle 
traffic is only a means to an end. To understand how that end 
is to be reached, it will be well to follow out the analogy of the 
fire somewhat more closely. It would be useless to cut off the 
communications from a conflagration, if, on the first cessation of 
the outburst of the flames, we proceed to build a new combust- 
ible house on the red-hot embers as a foundation, and have all 
our former dangers renewed. Our chief objection to the report 
of the Commissioners is that they have not been sufficiently 
strong in the representation of this important fact, although 
they do make a passing allusion to it in the following sentence, 
not in the body of the report, but in a supplement to it :-— 


“Every one who has had the plague in his premises should feel 
the responsibility which rests upon him to destroy, by careful cleans- 
ing and disinfection, every trace of the disorder which may be left on 
his pastures or stalls, or on his cattle, their horns, hides, manure, and 
litter. Under favourable circumstances for its preservation, the con- 
tagious poison has been kept, with all its virulence unimpaired, for 
many months. Unless, therefore, each person uses his utmost effort 
to extinguish the seeds of the plague which lurk about his farm, they 
may become a centre of contagion, which will again spread it abroad 
through the country, and render unavailing the sacrifice necessary for 
the speedy suppression of this terrible scourge.” 

This in fact is the end to be attained, while the suspension of 
traffic is only the means of securing it. Yet we find in the 
report no single recommendation on the subject. The whole of 
the first part of the report may be considered as a homily on 
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the text, “ Put not your trust in local authorities.” We have 
shown that, in the reign of George 11, the Privy Council then 
found they did not respond in a prompt and energetic manner 
to the appeals of the Government. And yet the Commissioners 
would apparently leave to individuals, without aid or super-’ 
vision, the task of destroying all the seeds of contagion after 
death has reaped its harvest. But if local authorities, even 
under the influence of public opinion, cannot be roused from 
their apathy, or quickened into intelligence, in the face of a 
great crisis, it is less likely that individual farmers throughout 
the country will be uniformly equal to the trust reposed in 
them. Observe what will be the consequence of a single case 
of neglect. We have seen that in all probability the disorder 
was introduced into this country by a single infected beast. 

Now if, on the liberation of cattle traffic, a single farm, nay, 

even a singlé cowshed, remains unpurified without disinfection, 
the country has been called upon for a great sacrifice in vain, 
for the foul place will become the new centre from which con- 

tagion will radiate. It was in fact from such infected localities 
that the disease sprang up so continually, after being subdued, 
during the last century. Let us see what Layard says on the 
subject, even in 1757, the twelfth year of the plague :— 


“ The disease, thank God, is considerably abated : and only breaks 
out now and then in such places where, for want of proper cleansing 
after the infection, or carelessness in burying the carcasses, the putrid 
Somes is still preserved, and is ready, at a proper constitution of the 
air, or upon being uncovered, to disperse such a quantity of effluvia, 
that all the cattle which have not had it will be liable to infection.” — 
Layarp, The Distemper among Horned Cattle, p. xx. 


It is quite clear that it will be useless for the Govern- 
ment to order a stoppage in the movement of cattle, until they 
are provided with a proper organization to take advantage of 
the opportunity offered to them. Unquestionably they cannot 
do otherwise than trust largely to local authorities, but there 
must be, at the same time, a system of intelligent supervision 
on the part of Government, with the view of instructing locali- 
ties as to their duties during the short period at their disposal, 
and there must be an efficient inspection to see that sanitary 
resources have been properly applied. And when the country 
is liberated from the interdict as to traffic, there must be a keen 
eye to detect the spots which are sure to be found with the 
seeds of disease lurking in them, and a prompt hand to pluck 
them out at the moment of germination. For this purpose 
Government ought to possess the power to proclaim large dis- 
tricts, even whole counties, as infected, and to exclude them 
from liberation, should a single case of the distemper appear 
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within a month of the general liberation of traffic ; for, by thus 
making a whole county responsible for the eradication of the 
murrain, a weight of public opinion will be brought to bear on 
supine districts and individuals. It may be useful here to give 
the methods by which disinfection may be effected, according 
to the Commissioners :— 

“1. When animals attacked with the plague have become conval- 
escent, they ought to be kept apart from sound beasts for three weeks, 
and even then not to be permitted to associate with them till they have 
been thoroughly washed with (Macdougall’s) disinfecting soap, or with 
a weak tepid solution of chloride of lime. The whole body, hoofs and 
horns, should be thoroughly washed, and the nostrils and mouth 
sponged out. 

“2. During all the time that animals suffer from the disease, the 
litter fouled by them, with the dung and discharge on it, should be 
burned, and not be allowed to mix with other manure. It contains 
the poison in a concentrated form, and it is questionable whether it 
can be disinfected efficiently. 

“3. The sheds in which the diseased animals have been must be 
thoroughly purified and disinfected. The roof and walls should be 
washed with lime. The floor and wood-work, after being thoroughly 
washed with water containing washing soda, should be again washed 
all over with a solution of chloride of lime, containing 1 |b. to a pailful. 

“4. The hides and horns of animals which have died of the disease 
ought to be buried with the animal, according to the Orders in Coun- 
cil. But the hides and horns of those which have been killed to 
escape the spread of the inspection must be dipped in, or thoroughly 
mopped all over, and, in the case of the hides, on both sides, with 
water containing 4 lbs. of chloride of lime to three pailfuls of water. 
Unless this be done with care, a most fertile source of contagion will 
be preserved. 

“5. The attendants upon diseased beasts should not be allowed to 
go near the sound animals in the same farm.” 


We have little doubt in our own minds that, though this 
disease is of foreign importation, its rapid growth and spread 
is owing to our gross neglect of sanitary laws as regards our 
cattle. They are looked upon by the farmer in the double light 
of flesh-making and manure-producing beasts. This is right 
and natural, but it is neither natural nor right that the stalls 
in which the beasts are fed should be made the storehouse for 
this manure. Even when this is not done, it is heaped up in 
the yard in close proximity to the cattle. The animal economy 
is much the same in men and beasts. If men herd among the 
manure voided by themselves, we know how soon pestilence 
would ravage them. In the middle ages, when men were 
stalled like oxen on rush-covered floors, “ black death” swept 
them away with its terrible scythe. This disease ceased to visit 
the country altogether when improvements in our social and 
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civic habits removed the personal and public filth, which formed 
the soil, in which the seeds of plague were sown and fructi- 
fied from fifteen to seventeen times in one century. The seeds 
of this human pest are as plentiful now as ever, but the soil is 
wanting for their development. We no longer fear their im- 
portation even in the porous cotton which comes to us from 
plague-infected Egypt. These facts are certain, though there 
are still a very few medical men who contend that the disap- 
pearance of plague from this country is owing “to large cycles 
of chemical changes in the atmosphere,” and not to our hygienic 
improvements. A fine-sounding phrase is this to drop like the 
veil of Isis between learned physicians and the vulgar, in order 
to persuade the latter that there is priestly mystery behind it. 
When an old plague re-appears, as the diphtheria has done 
after the lapse of a hundred years, be assured that we are 
punished for the violation of some sanitary law, which we would 
do well to discover and obey, without waiting for “ cyclical 
changes” to unravel the mystery. There is much to be done, 
however, before we can get our cattle into a sanitary condition 
sutticient to resist even great plagues. Our cattle, besides being 
housed filthily, are made gluttons by their mode of fattening, 
and are thus rendered prone to disease. When the upper classes 
in the thirteenth century lived a gluttonous and unruly life, 
black death put on a disguise, and came to them in the garb 
of “sweating sickness,’ but with a scythe quite as keen for 
cutting down the well-conditioned members of society as it had 
used ior the poorer classes. Here is our difficulty in impressing 
farmers with the necessity of improving the hygienic condition 
of their cattle. They point to the cattle-sheds of Lord Gran- 
ville and Miss Burdett Coutts, or like examples, and say the 
plague attacks the well-kept cattle as well as those which are 
foully kept. The same arguments were used in the middle 
ages, when the poor beggar in the street and the alderman at 
his civic feast were struck down together. Set fire to a poor 
man’s house and that of his rich neighbour is likely to join in 
the conflagration. Introduce into this country an intensely 
contagious pest among cattle, and the force of the plague will 
extend to all sides presenting fuel to it. What we want to 
achieve is, to make our cattle incombustible to this fire, as we 
have already done with men in the case of human plague. Yet 
vast must be our hygienic improvements before we can look 
tranquilly at the murrain in its native steppes. We may pro- 
ceed, however, to indicate some sanitary ameliorations in the 
words of the Commissioners :— 

‘1. As no successful plan of treatment has yet been proposed, the 
owners of cattle must, in the meantime, rely chiefly upon those hygienic 
measures which the experience acquired in other diseases shows to be 
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important in preventing the spread of contagion, and in diminishing 
the intensity and area of an attack, when, in spite of such measures, 
they invade a locality hitherto uninfected. In the case of the cattle 
plague it is certain that no sanitary precautions can prevent the spread 
of the disease when it is actually intreduced ; still, from analogy, we 

may draw the conclusion that some effect may be produced on the 
rapidity of the spread, or on the virulence of the disease, by placing 
cattle in the conditions most favourable to health. 

“2. With this view it is important to secure strict cleanliness, good 
drainage, efficient ventilation, and to prevent overcrowding in all 
cattle-sheds and cowhouses. No accumulations of litter fouled by the 
voidings of animals should be permitted in, or even close to, the 
houses or sheds in which cattle are kept. Chloride of lime, carbolic 
acid, or the powder containing carbolate of lime, and sulphite of lime 
(in plain English, ‘ Macdougall’s Disinfecting Powder,)’ should be 
used. The latter is probably the best; it contains a well-known dis- 
infecting substance which is formed when sulphur is burned, and also 
a strongly antiseptic material, kreasote, from coal tar. The sheds 
themselves should be swept and washed daily, and sprinkled with 
disinfectants. But such purification of the air of cattle-sheds or 
houses will be insufficient to preserve health if the cattle be over- 
crowded. Pure air and nourishing diet are of great importance in 
protecting animals from the attacks of disease. Pure water, derived 
from sources uncontaminated by drainage from surrounding dung- 
heaps, or from the absorption of vitiated air which hovers around them 
and in the sheds of cattle, is equally essential. 

“Every farmer should look to the housing of his cattle in the 
present emergency, as he would look to the housing of his own family, 
if cholera or other formidable disease were in his neighbourhood. 
Thorough cleanliness of the houses, good drainage, freedom from evil 
smells, nourishing diet with pure air and water, cannot give immunity 
from the disease, but they may offer obstacles to its propagation.” 


These are far from all the sanitary improvements neces- 
sary. The mode in which cattle are transported by railway 
and steamer to our great public markets is a disgrace to our 
civilized nation. Trucks of the rudest description are used on 
our railways, and into them the poor unwilling beasts are 
driven by savage force, being huddled together indiscriminately, 
and often remain in them thirty or forty hours, in some cases 
fifty hours, without fodder and w yithout drink. When the poor, 
thirsty, bellowing beasts are driven into a siding in sight of 
water, they often become quite frantic in hopeless efforts to 
reach this necessary of life. A cabman in London is fined if 
he keeps his horse too long without water, but railway directors 
escape with impunity for their inhumane treatment of the 
cattle intrusted to their charge. It is true that they try to 
throw the responsibility off their own shoulders, by offering to 
the owners of the cattle that the trains may stop at certain 
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stations, where the cattle may be taken out to be fed and 
watered. At the same time, they are well aware that the in- 
convenience of loading and unloading the trucks is too great to 
permit of this resource. The real difficulty lies in the vile 
nature of the trucks themselves. Small ingenuity would be 
required to place cattle in trucks so that they might drink out 
of troughs attached to them, and which might be filled with 
water while the engine itself is taking in a fresh supply. But 
such a simple device is much beyond the humanity of railway 
directors, who, as long as they can obtain cattle according to 
the present rude system of transport, choose to consider them 
as inanimate objects, to be treated with as little consideration as 
bales of merchandise. Nor is the system of transport by 
steamers much better, as regards comfort and accommodation, 
even should the weather remain favourable. Some steamers 
there are, wholly devoted to cattle traffic, in which fair accom- 
modation is provided, but, as a rule, it is as wretched as can 
well be conceived. Even in the case of well-appointed ships, 
the beasts suffer severely in bad weather. Two vessels reached 
Lowestoft in 1863, having embarked 608 beasts and 800 
sheep; on their arrival 300 beasts and 230 sheep were dead. 
These cattle broke loose on the long voyage and trampled each 
other to death. 

Urgent as are these sanitary questions, we are unable to 
pursue them further. We have shown that, both on the 
higher ground of humanity, and on the lower ground of self- 
interest, it is important that we should take advantage of the 
calamity under which we suffer, by improving the hygienic con- 
ditions of the cattle which form so large a part of our daily 
food. Most reverently do we look upon this murrain among 
our flocks as a judgment, though not in the light of a fatalist, 
who would bow helplessly under it; or as a fanatic, who conceives 
it has been brought on in consequence of some irrelevant sin 
against which he has a personal abhorrence. The God of the 
human race, “ whose are the cattle on a thousand hills,” governs 
this world by wise and beneficent laws, which are sufficient, 
when obeyed, to insure the wellbeing of His creatures. The 
violation of these laws inflicts upon us the penalties attached 
to their transgression, and it is our duty to discover, under- 
stand, and obey them. By the public prayers which we now 
make that this plague may be removed from us, we hope 
to have our minds enlarged, so as in some measure to compré- 
hend the wisdom of the Creator, and to follow His rules with 
simple obedience. By this means we may again place our- 
selves in harmony with the laws which govern the animal 


economy. 
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the Height,” 331; popularity of Auer- 
bach, 332; story of ‘On the Height,” 
333; Irma and Walpurga; Court life, 
333; Emilia Galotti, 334; Baum the 
lackey, 334; Count Eberhard, 335; flight 
of Irma, 335, 336; German etiquette, 
337, 338; waiting dinner for the king, 
339; country and city life in Germany, 
340 ; idealism, 341; Paul Heyse and the 
““Meran Stories,” 342; pictures of 
scenery, 342; ‘‘ Helene Morten,” 343- 
345; a sensational story, 346; a young 
Count and the Weber family, 346-349 ; 
conclusions, 349; maxims of criticism, 
350. 


uestions, 9, 10; his metaphysical in- 
ictment, 11; strictures on it, 12; the 
Hamilton metaphysics charged by Mr. 
Mill with inconsistency with itself, 13, 
14; consciousness versus relativity, 15, 
16 ; representative consciousness, 17 ; the 
“facts of consciousness,” 18-20; Berke- 
ley and the Hamiltonian theory of matter, 
21, 22; theories of matter by Hamilton 
and Mr. Mill, 23; problem of externality 
in the senses, 24; percepts—externality 
—what? 25, 26; matter a system of 
sensible symbols, 27; reflective realism, 
28-30; Berkeleyism of Mr. Mill, 31, 32; 
his final inexplicability, 33-35; incipient 
sclf-consciousness, 35-37; second grou 
of metaphysical questions, 37; Mr. Mill’s 
philosophy an analytic _ self-conscious 
phenomenalism, 38; Hamilton and Mill 
on “necessary truths,” 39, 40; the criti- 
cism of ‘ necessary truths,” 41; dogmatic 
and tentative methods in philosophy, 42, 
43; the mode in which each of the two 
philosophers treats the propositions whose 
authority warrants belief, 44; third group 
of metaphysical questions, 45; the Rela- 
tivity of human knowledge, 46,—does 
Hamilton teach it? 47; Mill’s “unknown 
cause’’ and Hamilton’s “ unconditioned,” 
48, 49; both recognise faith amid an un- 
known, 50, 51; the rule of ‘‘ excluded 
middle” and the unconditioned, 52, 53; 
“inconceivability,”” and its three kinds, 
54; Mr. Mansel’s professed applications 
of Hamiltonism, 55, 56; the logical 
questions, 57. See also pp. 254, 293, 296. 


Piypar and his age,—uncertainty as to the 
date of his birth and the duration of his 
life, 425; how are the traces of Orphic 
and Pythagorean ideas in his poetry to 
be accounted for? 426; his popularity 
throughout Greece, 427 ; his family, 427, 
428; the seventeen books of his poetry, 
428-30; the Epicinia, and the Aginetan 
odes, 430; characteristics of his poetry, 
431; English translations of Pindaric 
Odes, 432; Heber’s version of the first 

= Six Olympic odes, 482, 433; quotations 
showing his qualities as a translator, 433, 
434; Pindar, AEschylus, and Herodotus, 
435 ; interpretation of Pindar, 435, 436; 
lyric and epic poetry, 437 ; Pindar’s genial 


Goldsmith’s estimate of Shakspeare, 467. 
“Gothic” renaissance in English Litera- 

ture ; see English Literature. 
Government, Carlyle’s theory of; see Carlyle. 
Grote’s Plato; see Plato. 


Hartiey, 295, 296. 
Hero-worship, 119-122. 


Lamp, Charles, 254-259, 475. 
Locke, philosophy of, 251. 


Mn, John Stuart,—his Examination of 


Hamilton’s Philosophy, 1; his place in 
philosophical discussion, 2; the two philo- 
sophical tendencies, 3; the Scotch philo- 
sophical discussion, 4, 5; Masson’s and 
Grote’s new works, 5, 36; reasons by 
which Mr. Mill justifies his undertaking, 
6; three groups of metaphysical ques- 
tions, 6-9; and three groups of logical 








versatility, 488; Dissen’s Essay on Pin- 
dar, 439; Pindar’s two great topics of 
praise, 441; the odes for ‘hero and Dia- 
goras, 440 ; the legend of the Argonauts, 
441; the epodes of Pindar, 442 ; his ex- 
ordiums, 443, 444; difference between 
ancient and modern poetic art, 444, 445; 
the picturesque in Pindar, 446 ; difference 
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between it and the modern romantic pic- 
turesque, 447 ; Homer and Pindar, 448 ; 
the times of Pindar, and their influence 
on his poetry, 449-456; the problem his 
poetry has to solve, 457 ; attempted solu- 
tions, 458; Pindar the great saint of the 
Pagan world, 458 ; analogy between him 
and St. Bernard of Clairvaux, 458, 459; 
Pindar and Horace, 459, 460. 

Plato and the Companions of Socrates, 351; 
varied tone and colour of the Platonic 
thought, 352; Mr. Grote as an inter- 
preter of Plato, 353, 354; classification of 
the Dialogues, 355; defects of Grote’s 
classification, 356; method of Socrates, 
357, 358; the Sophists, 359; who they 
were, 360; Plato's charges against them, 
361; the ‘ Protagoras’ and ‘Gorgias,’ 
‘362; the end of human action, 363, 364; 
the theory of ideas, 364-66 ; consequences 
of the ideal theory, 367; Plato and the 
Eleatics, 368; new form of the ideal 
theory, 369; remarks on the ideal dia- 
lectic of Plato, 370-73; conflicting ten- 
dencies in his writings, 371; truth and 
falsity of the ‘ Republic,’ 373; ultimate 
result of his speculation, 373, 374; the 
higher dialectic, 375; Plato’s method in 
the ‘ Republic,’ 376; the end of the ideal 
State, 376, 377; process of culture—Edu- 
cation, 378; Plato’s “noble lie,” 378, 
879; the problem of intellectual growth, 
379, 380; the moral basis of the State, 
880, 381; permanent value of the Pla- 
tonic Dialogues, 383, 384. 

Prior, Matthew, Poetical Works of; see 
Burlesque Poetry. 

Prussia under Frederic the Great; see 
Carlyle. 


Russet, Mr. Alex., on the Salmon, 151-79. 


Sensation Novelists ; see Braddon. 

Salmon, the, its importance gastronomically 
and commercially, 151, 152; its habits, 
as described by Mr. St. John, 152; the 
sport of salmon-fishing, 153; rod-fishing 
for salmon as described by Mr. Russel, 
154; compared with other sport, 155, 
156 ; notes of one day’s sport, 156, 157 ; 
qualities of a salmon-fisher, 158 ; adven- 
ture with a fish, 159-161; is the grilse a 
young salmon? 161, 162; ancient abun- 
dance of salmon, 163; causes of its decay, 
164, 165; the question of close-time, 166 ; 
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salmon-legislation partial, 167; different 
modes of fishing, 168, 169; its natural 
enemy, the seal, 170; recent legislation, 
170; the Duke of Roxburghe’s bill, 171; 
salmon-law in England and Scotland, 172, 
173; main provisions of the Irish law, 
174; future salmon-legislation, 174 
value of the salmon as tood, 175; mis. 
chief caused by stake and bag nets, 176 ; 
proposal for joint fishings, 177; advan- 
tages to be derived from its adoption, 
178; a plea for grilse, 179; Mr. Russel’s 
work on the Salmon, 179. 

Scott, Sir Walter, on literary taste, 474. 

Shakspeare and his contemporaries, 291, 292, 
412, seq., 467. 

Socrates ; see Plato. 

Southey and Coleridge, 262 et seq. 


Taytor, Henry,—his Poetical Works, 385; 
low condition of dramatic literature during 
the present century, 385; recent dramas 
by Mr. Taylor, 385, 336; scene of “A 
Sicilian Summer,” and dramatis persone, 
386, 387; extracts: illustrative of Silisco’s 
character, 387-8 ; Rosalba, the heroine of 
the play, and her friend Fiordeliza, 389; 
analysis of the story, 390-2; specimen of 
the author’s light hand as a dramatist, 
392, 393 ; illustration of deep moral seri- 
ousness underlying the gaiety of this play, 
393 ; Rosalba’s influence on Silisco, 394; 
passage embodying Mr. Taylor’s philo- 
sophy of art, 395, 396; Ruggiero and 
Lisana, 396, 397; the drana of “St, 
Clement’s Eve,” 397 ; its characteristics, 
398; the fault of its theme, 399, 400; 
merits of the play, 400, 401; Robert the 
Hermit’s denunciation of the Royal Dukes 
given as an illustration, 402, 404; passage 
illustrating the two chief female characters, 
404, 405 ; strictures on the plot, 405, 406; 
author’s appreciation of the art of painting, 
407 ; character of Burgundy, 408 ; a series 
of pictures, 409, 410; the middle ages, as 
dealt with in poetry, 411, 412; Mr. Tay- 
lor’s place among English poets, 412, 413; 
Shakspeare and his contemporaries, 414- 
417; Mr. Taylor’s characteristic, 417 ; his 
minor poems, 418-24. 

Thackeray, 106, 467. 


Watpote, Horace, 472. 
Wordsworth, 253, 254, 261, 268 et seq., 291. 
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